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CAMP SCENF. 


DARIEN EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
UNDER COMMAND OF LIEUT. ISAAC C. STRAIN. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 

{Having from the first become deeply interested in the 
Darien Exploring Expedition, and afterward doubly so in 
the fate of Lieutenant Srrars, I was very anxious to 
know its history. Subsequent acquaintance with Lieuten- 
ant Strain, ripening into a warm friendship, enabled me 
to gratify this desixe. With that grew the wish to make 
the facts public. At my request, therefore, Lieutenant 
Strain gave to me his private report to the Secretary of the 
Navy, whose permission to use it was cheerfully granted, 
also the journals kept by both parties, together with the 
book of sketches made by the draughtsman. Interesting 
interviews with Lieutenant Maury and civil engineer Mr. 
Avery, have enabled me to add many details not incor- 
porated either in the report or the journals. For any per- 
sonal matters relating to Lieutenant Strain I solely am 
responsible, as well as for any special praise bestowed on 


him. I know it would be his wish that I should speak of i the 


him personally as little as possible; but I have thought it 
best to !ook only at the truth and interest of the narrative, 
and make every other thing subservient to these. ] 


| ig is not necessary here to speak of the im- 
portance to the whole civilized world of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien, nor 
of the different surveys that have been made. 


The route of the following Expedition, begin- 
ning in Caledonia Bay and ending in Darien 
Harbor, had not been passed over since 1788, 
and was a terra incognita. In 1849, an Irish 
adventurer published a book, which went through 
several editions, in which he declared that he 
had “crossed and recrossed it several times and 
by several tracks,” and that only “three or four 
miles of deep cutting” would be necessary for a 
ship canal the entire distance. Aroused by this 
report—which proved to be a mere fiction—Sir 
| Charles Fox and other heavy English capital- 
| ists took up the subject, arid sent out Mr. Gis- 
| borne, a civil engineer, to survey the route. He 
pretended to do so, and also published a book, 
| mapping down the route, and declaring that it 
| was only “thirty miles between tidal effects,” and 
“ sumnit level one hundred and fifty feet.” 
| An English company was immediately formed 

‘ith a capital of nearly $75,000,000. 

Without following the progress of this scheme 
in England and on the Continent, it is neces- 





| sary, in this connection, to state only that Mr. 


| Gisborne’s favorable report resulted in enlisting 
England, France, the United States, and New 
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Granada, in exploring together the proposed 
route for a ship canal across the Isthmus, It 
will be seen in the succeeding pages that this 


report was also a fiction; that Mr. Gisborne, 


never crossed the Isthmus at all—never saw 
across it—never advanced more than a dozen 


miles inland at the farthest—and, in fact, was | 


afraid to make the attempt, and that, instead 
of the summit-level being 150 feet, it is at least 
one thousand feet. As an inevitable result, there- 
fore, the various €. »cditions, relying as they 
did entirely on this report, with its accompany- 
ing maps, would be led into error, and in the 
endcompletely baffled. The English one, starting 
from the Pacific side December 23d, 1853, pro- 
ceeded up the Savana, and cutting its way more 
than 26 miles from the place of debarkation on 
that river, finally became disheartened, and, 
with the loss of four men slain by the In- 
dians, returned discomfited to the ships. Strain, 


from the Atlantic side, started nearly a month | 


later. Three days after his departure, another 
expedition, composed of French and English 
together, under the guidance of both Dr. Cullen 
and Mr. Gisborne, set out from the same point, 
and endeavored to follow in his track. But, not- 
withstanding they had the men who said they 
had crossed apd surveyed the Isthmus—the for- 
mer having walked it “several times and notched 
the trees”—they were unable even to get out of 
Caledonia Valley, and after having penetrated 
not more than six miles inallreturned. Gisborne 
and Cullen could not follow their own maps, 
not to mention the notched trees. The Grana- 
dian expedition started still later. This was a 
very large party, under the command of Co- 
dazzi, the principal engineer of New Granada. 
How far it penetrated is not known, but strag- 
gling over the space of a mile it was completely 
broken up, and returned, after having lost sev- 
eral men. It is with feelings of national pride 
I state that the American expedition, under 
Strain, alone accomplished the passage, though 
under an accumulation of suffering rarely re- 
corded in the annais of man. 

On the morning of the 17th of January, 1854, 
the Cyane, Captain Hollins, with Lieutenant 
Strain and his party on board, entered Caledonia 
Bay, where they were immediately visited by a 
number of Darien Indians, some of whom spoke 
broken English and Spanish, which they had 
acquired in their intercourse with the traders on 
the coast. They came on board fearlessly, were 
very intelligent and observant, and, though much 
below the ordinary stature, were strongly built 
and athletic. 

On the 18th a council was held which lasted 
shout eighteen hours, and finally terminated fa- 
vorably. Fora long time the chiefs resisted Hol- 
lins’s demand for permission for Strain’s party to 
traverse the Isthmus, and opposed the project of 
a canal most pertinaciously, insisting that if God 
had wished one made, he would have given 
greater facilities (an opinion in which Strain fully 
coincided before he got across), and that they 
ought not to be disturbed in the quiet posses- 





sion of the land which the Almighty had given 
them. Strain replied that God had created 
them naked, but they had chosen to clothe 
themselves, which was as much an infraction 
of his laws as it possibly could be to construct 
a canal. To this special pleading they could 
not reply, and finally, believing that Captain 
Hollins would send a party through their coun- 
try with or without their permission, gave their 
consent, remarking that it appeared to be the 
will of God that they should cross; and after 
stipulating only that they should not disturb 
their women, and respect their property, ce- 
mented the treaty by a hearty supper, during 
which they indulged freely but not immoder- 
ately in strong liquors. 

Relying on Mr. Gisborne’s book, the party 
took only ten days’ provision. Each mem- 
ber of it, with the exception of Mr. Kettle- 
well, the draughtsman, had eithes a carbine 
or a musket, with forty rounds of ball cart- 
ridges; while eight of the officers and engineers 
had, in addition, a five-barreled Colt’s revolver, 
with fifty rounds of ammunition to each pistol. 
The arms and provisions, in addition to the 
blankets and minor articles, brought the aver- 
age weight borne by each individual to about 
fifty pounds, which was quite as much as they 
could carry through a pathless wilderness, and 
in a tropical climate. 

The naval officers who were detailed for the 
expedition were—Passed midshipmen, Charles 
Latimer and William T. Truxton, and Ist as- 
sistant-engineer, J. M. Maury, whom Strain ap- 
pointed assistant-astronomer and secretary, hav- 
ing obtained sufficient knowledge within the 
last ten years of his high capacity in each de- 
partment. Mr. Latimer, however, being taken 
ill, never started. Mr. Truxton was appointed 
acting master and executive officer. 

Midshipman H. M. Garland, of the Cyane, 
accompanied the party asa volunteer. The as- 
sistant-engineers were Messrs. A. T. Boggs, S. 
H. Kettlewell, J. Sterret Hollins, and George 
U. Mayo. Dr. J.C. Bird, of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, was the surgeon. In addition to these 
were three others, volunteers. 

Messrs. Castilla and Polanco, commission- 
ers appointed by the New Granadian govern- 
ment, also determined to accompany the party, 
which numbered, all told, twenty-seven men. 
Having safely landed his little band, Strain drew 
them up, read his instructions to them, and then 
took up the line of march for a small fishing vil- 
lage at the mouth of the Caledonia river, where 
good water could be obtained. 

As the huts were abandoned by the Indians, 
they took possession of them for the night, and, 
having stationed four armed men as sentinels, 
stretched themselves on the floor. But the 
heavy booming of the surf, as it fell in regular 
and tremendous shocks at their feet, made it 
like sleeping amidst the incessant crash of ar- 
tillery. The billows, as they broke on the beach, 
swept on through the houses, over the sand spit, 
and into the river beyond. 








THE COUNCIL. 


On the morning of the 20th, the party was 
early afoot—and while waiting for some provi- 
sions and other articles for which they had sent 
to the Cyane, Strain endeavored to obtain a view 
of the valley above by opening a path to the 
summit of a hill on the right bank of the river, 
near its mouth, and some knowledge of their 
route by sending a party to cut up the left bank 
of the river. Here, as he from the top of this 
hill swept the mountain-range with his glass, 
the first feeling of doubt and misgiving arose 
within him, for in an unbroken chain that range 
stretched onward till it abutted on the sea, 
showing nowhere the depression indicated on 
the maps. 

This little band of explorers, as they boldly 
struck inland and began to traverse the intricate 
forests of the tropics, presented an interesting 
spectacle. Officers and men were all dressed 
alike in blue flannel shirts, with a white star in 
the collar, blue trowsers and belt. The only 
distinction between them was, the latter wore 
hlue eaps without a front-piece, while the for- 





mer had Panama hats, and pistols in their 
belts. These caps were stuffed with tow, which 
afterward served an admirable purpose in kin- 
dling fires. A spy-glass strapped to Strain’s 
shoulders distinguished the leader. The order 
of march was single-file—the leading men car- 
rying a macheta (cutlass) or ax to clear the way. 
The others followed, each carrying a blanket, 
haversack, carbine, cartridge-box, and forty 
rounds of ammunition. It being necessary that 
the men should be well armed, not much ad- 
ditional weight could be imposed upon them. 
Strain, an old woodman and explorer, thought- 
fully put a linen shirt under his woolen one, 
anticipating the want of linen with which to 
dress wounds. That shirt afterward did good 
service to his wounded, lacerated men. ’ 
Taking the bed of the Caledonia river—drag- 
ging a single canoe after them until the shal- 
lowness of the stream compelled them to abandon 
it—they pushed vigorously up the Pacific slope, 
and near sunset reached a large island in the 
river. Following a path, they found deserted 
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huts similar to those they had left at the mouth 
of the river, and there determined to encamp. 
The huts had evidently been deserted in haste, for 
stools, gourds, and cooking utensils, were strewn 
over the floors. These, as well as the extin- 
guished brands of a recent fire, were all collected 
together and placed under charge of a sentry. 
In the morning they were restored as nearly as 
possible to their original positions, as Strain was 
determined to give the Indians no pretext for a 
display of hostility ; although he felt sufficiently 
strong in numbers and preparation to cope with 
any tribe they would probably meet on the Isth- 
mus. ‘The rancho was surrounded by a plan- 
tation of cocoa, which, with the exception of 
tortoise-shell, is the only exchangeable product 
of the Darien Indians. A strict watch was kept 
during the night, there being two seamen and 
two officers or engineers, armed to the teeth, at 
all times on guard, while the remainder of the 
party had their arms beside them and their car- 
tridge-boxes buckled on. These, silent and mo- 
tionless, kept anxious watch in the midst of those 
deserted huts, whose very abandonment seemed 
portentous of evil. At length the wished-for 
light appeared, when the shrill and protracted 
boatswain’s call, “‘ Heave round”—the cheering 
strains used to quicken the sailors as they tread 
round the capstan to heave the anchor to the 
cat-head—startled every sleeper to his feet. 
** Saddle up,” then rang through the encamp- 
ment; and soon every man had his blanket and 
haversack swung to their places, and, with car- 
bine in hand, stood ready to march. At half- 
past six they set out; and now wading in the bed 
of the river, and again following paths along its 
banks, through plantations of cocoa, plantains, 
and Indian corn, they pushed on until they came 
to a point where a small tributary entered from 
the southward and westward. ~ Here they had a 
good view of the Valley of the Caledonia; and 
Strain, taking advantage of it, carefully exam- 
ined the range of the Cordillera with an excel- 
lent spy-glass, and finding only a semicircular 
chain, from fifteen hundred to two thousand feet 
in height, abutting upon the sea-coast ranges to 
the westward and southwestward, determined 
to follow the easterly, or principal branch of the 
river, believing that it offered the stronger prob- 
ability of a gorge’ through to the other slope. 

Soon after passing the tributary already al- 
luded to, they followed a well-beaten path on 
the left bank of the river, which soon brought 
them to an Indian village, containing some forty 
or fifty houses, grouped among trees and sur- 
rounded by large plantations of cocoa and plant- 
ains, and a small quantity of sugar-cane. 

An occasional glance through the interstices 
of the bamboo walls at the interior of these 
houses— which were spacious and well-con- 
structed—showed that, though devoid of inhab- 
itants, much of their personal property still re- 
mained. ‘The grunting of pigs and the crowing 
of eocks left behind by their owners, gave the 
only evidence of life in this deserted village, ex- 
cept the steady tramp of the heavily armed and 





overloaded party. These familiar sounds added 
inconceivably to the desolation of the scene, and 
impressed deeply the whole band. Strain, with 
his cocked carbine in his hand, strode on in ad- 
vance, his eye rapidly, almost fiercely, searching 
every suspicious-looking spot; while the men, 
each one with his weapon resting in the hollow 
of his arm, pressed swiftly after. Not till the 
last hut was passed did they breathe free again. 
As they emerged from this village, they found 
a path which wound down a steep bank to the 
river, near the opposite bank of which lay a 
canoe containing women’s clothing, abandoned 
evidently in the haste of their flight. As Strain 
was about to descend by this path, three Indians 
suddenly appeared. After an interchange of 
friendly signs, one of them offered to point out 
to him, as he supposed, the path leading to the 
Pacific. He accordingly countermarched ; but, 
after accompanying his guide a few hundred 
yards, came to the conclusion that the latter only 
wished to lead them from the village; for in the 
direction he took, toward the west and southwest, 
Strain, as already mentioned, could see no open- 
ing whatever in the Cordillera. He accordingly 
halted the party, and explained to the Indian, 
as well as possible, that he would proceed no 
further in that direction, and was determined to 
follow up the main branch of the river. The 
latter made no opposition, but shrugged his 
shoulders; and turning down a ravine to the 
river, led up its bed until they had passed the 
village, then courteously took leave. Subse- 
quent events convinced Strain of the good faith 
of this Indian, who doubtless would have led 
him into a path across the Cordillera, which he 
afterward discovered by mere accident. At ten 
o’clock the order to halt passed down the line ; 
and the party, still suspicious, breakfasted in the 
bed of the river. A fire was kindled, some cof- 
fee and tea made, which, with pieces of pork 
stuck on sticks and toasted in the fire, made a 
comfortable meal. The repast being ended, the 
party started forward, keeping the bed of the 
stream till mid-day, when Strain ordered a halt, 
thoroughly convinced from its course—which 
inclined strongly toward the Atlantic—its rapid 
fall—which imparted to it almost the character- 
istics of a mountain torrent—and the aspect of 
the mountain ranges which crossed his course, 
towering some two or three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, that this route could afford 
no facilities for a ship canal, and could not be 
that alluded to by either Mr. Gisborne or Dr. 
Cullen. While the main body remained halted 
here, Messrs. Truxton, Holeomb, and Winthrop 
were sent up the river to reconnoitre, and upon 
returning reported unanimously that the route 
in that direction was impracticable. Having 
received this report, they rapidly retraced their 
steps, finding, as they had done in the ascent, 
several canoes containing women’s clothing 
drawn up on the beach. Their owners were 
invisible, having doubtless hidden themselves in 
the forest; but the fact of their having fled 
up this branch of the river to avoid the party, 
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was additional evidence to Strain that he had 
taken the wrong direction. Marching rapidly 
past the village, which seemed to be occupied, 
he followed the smaller branch toward the 
southward and westward —the India-rubber, 
cotton-wood, and other tropical trees, gracefully 
festooned with parasitic plants, darkening the 
way, which was enlivened only by the laugh of 
the men as their companions, now and then, 
tumbled over a rock into the water. About 
sunset they encamped on the right bank of the 
stream. The officers and men were divided 
into two messes, each having its separate fire 





and cook. This second day’s tramp had been 
a hard, exciting one, and the men were glad to 
halt. After tea, the two groups sat around 
their respective fires, smoking, telling stories, 
and singing, till the watch was set. An officer 
and two sentries formed, this night and for 
a long time afterward, the regular guard from 
eight in the evening until daylight. The two 
fires were kept brightly burning all night, shed- 
ding their steady light over the motionless party 
as they slept in pairs, with one blanket beneath 
and the other above them, under the open sky. 
They were a splendid set of men, and, as they 
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lay there in order of battle, seemed well fitted 
for the hardships before them. 

Roused up by the boatswain’s whistle, the 
party breakfasted, and again set out, wading 
about a mile up the river, until they arrived at 
a “cafon,” in which the water was so deep as 
to place fording out of the question, while the 
scarped rocks on either side made the ascent to 
the bank above very difficult. From the outset, 
as the way became more and more obstructed, 
Wilson, who had a splendid voice, cheered on 
the party by making the woods ring with “Jor- 
dan is a hard road to travel.” While stumbling 
up the rocky bed of the Caledonia, he had changed 
his song into “Caledonia is a hard stream to 


travel,” in which there was far more truth than | 


poetry. It was a relief to all, therefore, when 
Strain ordered a halt, and informed them that it 
was his intention to leave this river soon, as it was 
leading toward a very high range of mountains 
and too far to the southward. Holcomb and 
Winthrop were for continuing on, and the for- 
mer having found an accessible point on the bank 


| of the “cafion” to ascend, and displaying some 
| impatience to attempt it, and as some of the 
| party appeared anxious to follow, Strain gave 
permission, but at the same time recommended 
| them to follow him a short distance below, where 
| amore gentle ascent might be found, and one less 
| likely to tire the heavily-laden party. They did 
| so, and soon came to an easy slope, up which 
| they pushed. They had not proceeded far when 
; they unexpectedly stumbled on a well-beaten 
| track leading over the hills to the southward and 
| westward. This was an unlooked-for stroke of 
| good fortune, and Strain was convinced that he 
| had found by accident the traveled Indian route 
| to the Pacific. He now recalled the scattered 
party—first by shouting, as they were near, then 
by the boatswain’s whistle, and finally by firing 
his carbine. The stragglers soon closed in, but 
upon counting the party to see who might be 
missing, he found that Holcomb, Winthrop, 
Hollins and Bird, and Roscoe, a seaman of the 
Cyane, were absent. He then fired three car- 
bines in quick succession, the previously estab- 
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lished signal to close instantly—the signal also 
of extreme danger. ‘This signal was answered, 
but still the missing party did not come up. 
After waiting some time, several successive shots 
were fired, when Strain, to his astonishment, 
heard their carbines far up the river, and ap- 
parently near the base of the hill. Unwilling 
still to believe it to be their wish to .eparate, he 
waited some time on the slope of the mountain, 
firing frequently. But finding that their re- 
sponses gradually became more and more faint 
and distant, he determined to proceed, hoping 
that they were only seeking a lower point in a 
gorge—which he felt sure existed on his left— 
to cross over and rejoin him. The path he now 
followed was clear and well defined, and led by a 
spur over the Cordillera, or principal chain, which 
rose in three successive peaks as they advanced. 
The ascent was very steep, being in many places 
as much as fifty and sixty degrees, up which the 
men were frequently compelled to pull them- 
selves by trees. As they were without water, 
and heavily laden, this proved very fatiguing. 
Arriving at the summit of the first peak, Strain 
ordered a halt, hoping that the missing party 
might come up. Inthe mean time Edward Lom- 
bard, a seaman of the Cyane, climbed a tree to 
reconnoitre the country, but reported nothing but 
mountains and hills in every direction. Follow- 
ing the Indian trail, at a quarter past one, P.M., 
the party arrived at a small stream running to 
the westward. The men, suffering from thirst, 
stooped down to this, and took long and hearty 
draughts of water. They then laid aside their 
arms, blankets, and haversacks, and sat down to 
wait for the absentees, who were expected every 
moment. The sun at length stooping behind 
the tropical forest, and no signs of their arrival, 
Strain ordered a fire to be made, and went into 
camp. After eating a scanty supper, he seated 
himself at a point where the Indian trail entered 
the gorge, and watched long and anxiously for 
the arrival of the missing men. The shadows 
of night gathered over him there, yet he still 
waited until a late hour, when he stretched him- 
self on his blanket in painful suspense as to their 
whereabouts. 

Early in the morning he sent scouts across 
the mountain, to see if they had not crossed 
higher up on the Caledonia, and reached the 
river valley which he was confident must exist 
on the other side. At half past nine they all 
returned, unsuccessful, but reported having found 
a large stream, which they believed united with 
that on which they then were, which afterward 
proved to be the fact. 

Deeply solicitous as Strain was about the ab- 
sent men who had been intrusted to his care, and 
for whom he was in a great measure responsible, 
he felt the obligation also not to make any delays 
that should endanger those still under his com- 
mand nor the success of the expedition, and at 
ten o’clock gave the welcome order to move for- 
ward. Keeping in view this river to its junction 
with the Sucubti, they followed the latter in its 
rough and tortuous course, struggling over huge 





boulders and masses of stones rolled together by 
the torrent, and which rendered the way almost 
impassable. Dangerous rapids also intersected 
their path, skirted by precipitous banks, along and 
up which, heavily laden, they scrambled with 
great difficulty, until at last, fatigued and hun- 
gry, they encamped at five o’clock at the mouth 
of a small stream, having made in all not more 
than eight or nine miles. All day \ong, when- 
ever they struck a sandy reach, they found fresh 
Indian tracks always in advance, but as there 
appeared to be only two men, and they accom- 
panied by a dog, Strain felt no anxiety, as he 
knew their strategy never admits of a dog on a 
war-path. On the morning of the 24th, at nine, 
A.M., they left their bivouac and proceeded down 
the bed of the river, occasionally pursuing the 
banks when it was deep or impassable from falls 
or boulders. The trail of the two Indians and 
dog was still very distinct, and it was evident 
that they had slept in the immediate vicinity of 
the last night’s camp. About eleven/o’clock, 
while wading down the bed of the river, a smoke 
was seen rising through the trees, and immedi- 
ately the quick order, “ Close up,” passed down 
the line. Soon after, Strain commanded a halt, 
and advancing alone, mounted the left bank, and 
found an Indian hut, apparently just abandoned, 
and on fire; the roof had already fallen in, while 
the joists and timbers were slowly burning and 
crackling in the still air. ‘Two other houses on 
the opposite bank were also in flames. Strain 
immediately crossed over, and found that, as in 
the first, all the stools, pots, and other utensils 
were left a prey to the flames, but their arms 
and clothing had been taken away. While ex- 
amining these two houses, Mr. Castilla, the 
New Granadian commissioner, came up the 
bank, and seeing a bunch of plantains hanging 
on a rafter, reached up to take them; but Strain 
stopped him, declaring that he had promised to 
respect private property religiously, and was de- 
termined to give the Indians no excuse what- 
evcr for assailing his party. This destruction of 
their property looked ominous, and could be con- 
strued in no way, except as an evidence of hos- 
tility; and Strain now began to anticipate a 
gathering among them, and an attack at some 
favorable point in advance. He therefore or- 
dered the men to re-examine their arms care- 
fully, and march in close order. Still leading 
his little band, he kept on the difficult path, ex- 
pecting every instant, for hours, a shower of 
arrows upon his party. He, of course, would be 
the first victim ; and he confessed afterward that 
he remembered the account given by a comrade 
in Texas, of the sensation the latter once experi- 
enced with two arrows in his body, and the re- 
membrance made him squirm. But compact and 
silent they kept down the river, generally wading 
in its bed, and where the water was too deep, 
selecting the bank which appeared less densely 
wooded, and always, when practicable, following 
the trail of the two Indians and their dog. Strain 
carried twenty or thirty pounds more than any 
other member of the party; and Castilla, the 
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HUTS ON FIRE. 


Granadian commissioner, wishing to relieve him, | 
offered to take the spy-glass, but on being inform- | 
ed that the Indians knew that this was carried by 
the commander, who would be selected for the 
first fire, he turned pale, and did not press his 
offer. Several of the men requested to take part 
of his load, but he refused, saying, that by car- 
rying more than they, and doing more work, he 
could better tell how fast to march and when to 
halt, so as not to overtask them. 

At some points the water had attained a great 
depth, especially where it had caught « rotary 
motion around some of the smaller boulders, 
and the traveling not only grew more difficult, 
but very dangerous. They had lost the Indian 
trail, and not being able to pass through the forest 
without the tedious operation of cutting a road 
with an ax, so thick was the undergrowth, they 
were forced to climb along the rocky banks of 
the river, to cross wide clefts in the rocks, and 
surmount enormous boulders, where a false step 
or a slip would have led to a broken limb, if not 
to a broken neck. They made only some ten 
miles the whole day, and at six in the even- 
ing, finding a defensible position, pitched their 
camp. The men were quite fagged out, and pre- 
pared their supper without their usual boisterous 
merriment. Besides, the consciousness of dan- 
ger at hand made each one thoughtful. To en- 
liven their spirits they concluded to drink up a 
bottle of brandy which one of the party carried 
for medicinal purposes, for the very sensible 
reason that they feared it would get broken. The 
evening gun of the Cyane, rising with a booming 





sound over the Isthmus, also cheered them, for 
while that was in hearing, they did not feel them- 
selves so entirely cut off from the outer world. 

It was not so pleasant, however, when darkness 
enshrouded the wilderness; but the camp fires 
blazed brightly, and they were all brave hearts. 
Still many an anxious glance searched the 
shadowy forest that hemmed them in, and a 
score of musket-balls or arrows in their midst 
would hardly have taken them by surprise. Sen- 
tries were posted at some distance up and down 
the bank, to give timely warning. As silence 
settled on the camp imitations of the cries of wild 
beasts were heard in the surrounding forest, made 
evidently by the Indians who were hovering near, 
in the hope of alarming them. The next morn- 
ing the boatswain’s “‘ Heave round” rung far and 
wide through the solitude, and the tired sleepers 
arose to another day’s toil. On examining the 
ground near the camp they discovered the tracks 
of seven men, who had closely reconnoitred 
them in the night. Strain had already begun 
to doubt whether he was on a branch of the Sa- 
vana, owing to the course which the river pur- 
sued, but as the number of cascades correspond- 
ed exactly with those laid down for that river, 
he was still partially satisfied, and hoped that 
the maps might, after all, prove to be tolerably 
correct. 

Leaving camp about half past eight, they fol- 
lowed the river by the bed or banks, just as one 
or the other furnished best footing. Both were 
difficult; the former being encumbered with 
granite boulders, and the water often so deep as 








to reach nearly to the cartridge-boxes, while 
the latter was almost closed against them by the 
denseness of the undergrowth. ‘Their constant 


companions, the two men and the dog, between | fore assistance could be rendered. 
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difficulty, and not without danger of slipping 


into deep water, where they would sink by the 
weight of their baggage and accoutrements be- 
An attack 


whom and them there seemed some strange, |in such a place would prove fatal; for the In- 


mysterious link, still preceded them. 

Passing several isolated peaks, some five or 
six hundred feet in height, they at noon, or in 
three hours and a half, had made about three 
miles. At length they came to some plantain 
fields, while the distant barking of a dog an- 
nounced the proximity of Indian habitations. 
A halt was now called, and Strain consulted with 
his officers upon the best course to pursue. A 
long straight reach of considerable depth appa- 
rently closed the bed of the river against them in 
front, while on the banks the undergrowth grew 
so thick that it was impossible to proceed, except 
by the slow process of cutting a roadg At length, 
however, they discovered a path on the left, 
leading over a steep hill, and which they sup- 
posed would intercept the course of the river be- 
low. Strain directed Mr. Truxton with afew men 
to examine it, while he, leaving the main body 
of the party, many of whom showed symptoms 
of fatigue, in an open space, where surprise 
would be almost impossible, continued down the 
river, to determine whether the reach was pass- 
able. 

He found it to be, under the circumstances, 
and considering the evidences of a hostile spirit 
on the part of the Indians, a dangerous route, 
as the water was very deep for about a quarter 
of a mile, the banks on each side perpendicular 
and about eighteen feet in height; while the 
ledge at the foot of the right bank, where only 
they could pursue their way, was not in any 
part more than two feet wide, and in some 





dians could fire from the bushes while they were 
on the ledge, where they could neither return 
the fire nor close with them, nor escape, except 
by swimming—a resort almost as fatal as to 
stand and be shot down. At all events, the 
entire ammunition of the party would be ren- 
dered useless. It was a great relief, therefore, 
when Mr. Truxton came down on the opposite 
bank and pronounced the path practicable, and 
trending down the valley of the river after cross- 
ing the hill on the left. Cheered by the intel- 
ligence, the party entered the river, and slowly, 
and with great difficulty, stemmed the deep and 
rapid current. Striking the foot of a steep hill 
on the opposite bank, they clambered up half 
a mile to the top, where they found a plantain 
field, in which the path ended. Wholly at a loss 
what course to take, they retraced their steps to 
the river, and while rattling down the hill were 
arrested by the barking of a dog, which was as 
abruptly smothered, apparently by a muzzle, and 
by the distant sound of axes struck rapidly upon 
some hollow substances. These evidences of 
the vicinity and watchfulness of the Indians 
made Strain still more unwilling to risk the 
ledge along the bank of the river; but as there 
appeared to be no alternative, he gave the reluc- 
tant order to advance, he leading the file. They 
steadily entered the passage, one by one, and 


| crawling cautiously along the precipice, fortu- 
|nately passed without an attack. 
| gallant little band, Strain had felt himself 
|a match for a horde of Indians; but here he 


With his 


places could be passed only with the greatest | was powerless, and a mountain seemed lift- 
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ed from his heart when he saw the last man 
through. 

At the end of the reach they came upon a 
house standing a little back from the river, and 
surrounded by what appeared to be a species 
of fortification. Not wishing to expose the 
whole party to the risk of an ambuscade, or to 
alarm the natives unnecessarily, Strain ordered 
a halt, and advanced alone to examine it. Like 
all the other huts they had seer, it had evident- 
ly been recently abandoned—the proprietors 
having left behind much of their furniture, and 
some provisions scattered upon the floor. Its 
position was peculiar, and different from any 
thing they had before seen, having been erected 
on an artificial mound, scarped and made nearly 
inaccessible on all sides except through a strong 
gateway. ‘This mode of construction may have 
been adopted to guard against inundations; but 
reference also appeared to have been had to de- 
fense against enemies, and the position was cer- 
tainly one which a few determined men might 
have held against a large number. Continuing 
their journey, they soon arrived at a village on 
the left bank, containing several houses, almost 
concealed amidst plantain and other fruit trees. 
They passed this without entering, supposing it 
to be, like the others,-deserted by its inhabit- 
ants; the only sign of life being the barking of 
a dog, which had probably been left when the 
Indians concealed themselves in the forest. Im- 
mediately in front of the village, and on a slop- 
ing shingle-beach, they found the remains of 
seven canoes which had just been destroyed. 
Their condition satisfactorily explained the 
sounds of the ax they had heard while in the 
plantain field on the hill. The destruction of 
these canoes was complete; for, not satisfied 
with splitting them up, the Indians had cut 
them transversely in, several places, taking out 
large chips, rendering it impossible to repair 
them. This had an ugly look, and was an un- 
mistakable sign of hostile feeling. 

The river here was deep and rapid ; but Strain 
leading the way, the whole party crossed in 
safety, and entered a path which appeared to 
follow the right bank. Advancing along this, 
Strain suddenly saw a party of five armed In- 
dians rapidiy approaching. Considering all the 
recent evidences which he had seen of their dis- 
trust, not to say hostility, his first impulse was 
to cock his carbine; but a moment's reflection 
convinced him it was better not to lose the ben- 
efit of their friendship, if it could be obtained, 
especially as he felt certain that he was not 
upon the river Savana, as he hoped and at first 
believed. 

He accordingly halted the party, and hand- 
ing his carbine to one of the men, advanced to 
meet them, calling out at the same time in 
Spanish that they were friends. The Indians 
then camé up and shook hands, when he recog- 
nized two of their number as having been on 
board the Cyane soon after her arrival in Cale- 
donia Bay. One spoke a little English, and 
another, who appeared to be the leader, spoke 





Spanish intelligibly ; while the remainder, be- 
longing to the Sucubti tribe, used only their 
own dialect. The leader informed Strain that 
he was on the Chugunaqua instead of the Savana, 
but offered to guide him to the latter stream. In 
answer to a question respecting the distance, he 
replied that they could reach it in three days. 
Strain then inquired if he had been sent by the 
commander of the Cyane, or by Robinson, a 
chief referred to in a letter from Captain Hol- 
lins, which reached him during the second day's 
march. He replied, “Neither;” and did not 
appear to know who was meant by Robinson— 
probably not recognizing his English name. 

Strain felt that he incurred no little risk in 
trusting himself to these Indians; but being 
firmly convinced that they were neither on the 
Savana nor any of its branches, and knowing 
that the course which the Indians pointed out 
would at least bring him nearer to it, he de- 
termined to accompany them, believing that he 
could subsist wherever they could, and that, as 
a last resort, he could return if they deceived 
or abandoned him. He was especially induced 
to this determination by the fact that he had 
offered this same Indian a large sum of money, 
when he was on board the Cyane, if he would 
guide him across, and thought it not improbable 
that he had determined to accept it when once 
free from the surveillance of his tribe. The 
order “ Forward!” was accordingly given, and 
they proceeded rapidly, by a well-beaten path, 
through a cocoa grove and through the forest in 
a westerly direction. Once in the woods, and 
finding the path growing less distinct, Strain 
secretly gave orders to the officers to observe 
the route carefully, in order that they might re- 
turn by it, if it was found necessary; and also 
directed Mr. Truxton, who commanded the 
rear-guard, to have the trees marked with a 
macheta as they proceeded. 

In silence, and in close order, the little party 
rapidly followed the Indians, who, leading them 
over three minor ridges, and one hill nearly 
six hundred feet high, and through a grove of 
plantains and of cocoa, arrived a little before 
dark at a deep and gloomy ravine, through which 
brawled a rivulet, running apparently in the 
direction of the river they had left, and as the 
guide informed them it did. 

At this place the Indians left, promising to 
return in the morning. To this course Strain 
assented with as good a grace as possible, al- 
though very much against his will; for, although 
he believed them sincere, he felt much more 
confidence in them while they were within the 
range of his carbine. 

Some of the party asked the Indians to bring 
some plantains when they returned ; which, after 
consulting with the oldest man among them, the 
guide promised to de. They then filed away 
into the woods, and the party pitched their 
camp. The undergrowth was cleared away, 
the fires lighted, and the supper af pork and 
biscuit quickly dispatched. Strain sét the watch 
earlier than usual, as he did not fedl perfectly 
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COCOA GROVE. 


secure in his position, and could not shake off 


all suspicion of his new friends. He also or- 
dered the fires to be made at some distance from 
the place which had been selected for sleeping, 
so as to mislead the Indians if they should at- 
tempt to surprise them, and directed the party 
to lie down in their ranks where the steep bank 
of the rivulet afforded a certain barrier against 
an attack in the rear. The two sentries he 
placed completely in the shade on each wing of 
the camp, and directed the officers of the guard 
to keep away from the fire, where the light 
might guide the aim of any one who should be 
lurking in the bushes. 

Having taken all those precautions which 
a thorough woodsman alone understands— 
Strain, keenly alive to the welfare of his party, 
kept the watch of one of the gentlemen who 
was somewhat indisposed. After it was over 
he lav down, but at one o’clock was aroused by | 
a slight noise on the side of the ravine whence | 
he supposed an attack, if any, would be made. 
Without starting up he turned himself slowly | 
and cautiously over, and saw some one silently 
climb up the bank close to where he was lying, 
and look round over the sleeping party. He 
appeared to be short in stature, as the Indians 
invariably are on the Isthmus, and by the dim | 
light he could see that his hat closely resembled | 
those which they wear, so, silently drawing his | 
revolver, he thrust it suddenly*against his side, 
saying, in a low tone, “ Who's there?” He was 
answered by Mr. Truxton, just in time to pre- | 
vent his firing. It was this officer’s watch, and | 





having heard a noise in the ravine, he had gone 
down to investigate it, and was returning by the 
bank when he thus unexpectedly encountered 
Strain, and came near losing his life. A mo- 
ment’s delay in ansyering would have insured 
his death. 

This little circumstance, which was unknown 
both to the sleepers and sentries, was the only 
alarm they had during the night. On the morn- 
ing of January 26th, about half past eight, the 
guide returned, and announced himself ready 
to continue the journey. Strain was somewhat 
surprised to find that, excepting the interpreter 
and guide, the rest, numbering four, were new 
Indians. 

No plantains were brought as promised; but 
they continued to give every evidence of friend- 
ship, and advised the party to supply themselves 
with water from the rivulet, as they would have 
a long and severe march before they reached 
any more. They therefore filled their bottles 
and flasks, and, after taking a hearty drink, 
commenced following a path leading in a west- 
erly direction over a very steep hill about 800 
feet in height. Resting but once, and only for 
a few minutes, to recover their breath, they 
reached the summit, from which could be seen 
many ranges and peaks, still higher, to the 
northward, forming apparently a chain of iso- 
lated mountains. Hurrying down the opposite 
slope, which led them at times along the mar- 
gin of deep valleys with almost perpendicular 
sides, they reached, about half past ten, another 
ravine containing water, where they halted to 
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refresh themselves, not having drank since leav- 
ing the camp in the morning. In this rapid 
march Strain had a fair opportunity of testing 
the comparative endurance of his men and the 
Indians; and although the latter, being nearly 
naked, and with no burdens except their arms, 
took the steep ascents much better than the 
former, he found his own men fully equal to 
them, heavily laden as they were, in descending 
or on level ground. 

Having slaked their thirst at this stream, 
which Strain concluded to be that called the 
Asnati on the old Spanish maps, they pushed 
on, and soon after, passing another branch of 
the same stream, and some plantations of plan- 
tains and cocoa, commenced ascending another 
steep hill, still pursuing a course little to the 
northward of west. Near this point, and in the 
valley, a village known as Asnati is supposed to 
be situated; but the Indians were always care- 
ful to carry them as far as, possible from their 
habitations. The hill which they now ascended 
was neither so steep.or high as the last one, not 
being more than 450 feet above the level of the 
valley from which they started. While ascend- 
ing it, one of the men, Edward Lombard, a sea- 
man of the Cyane, and who carried the boat- 
swain’s whistle, was stung on the hand by a 
scorpion, and for some time suffered severely. 
Truxton had a little brandy left in a flask, and 
Strain having heard that stimulants were good 
for poison, told Lombard to drink it. But the 
latter being a temperance man declined. Strain 
then ordered him to swallow it, threatening, if 
he refused, to pour it down his throat. The poor 
fellow finally swallowed it, and some moistened 
tobacco being applied to the wound he soon 
began to rally, and was at length able to pro- 
ceed slowly, and by night had recovered entire- 
ly, and was as active and enérgetic as before. 
He said the effects of the sting were like an 
electric shock, as instantaneous and as paralyz- 
ing. While Lombard was suffering and unable 
to walk, the whole party halted, and Strain asked 
the Indians if they knew of any remedy for the 
sting. They replied they did not; but that there 
were men in their village who could cure it. 

Strain, taking-Lombard’s musket, gave the 
order “‘ Forward!” and passing the summit of 
the hill they commenced the descent, when 
they were suddenly met by some five or six In- 
dians. A halt was made, and a man, who ap- 
peared to be a chief, approached Strain, and 
made an elaborate speech, accompanied with all 
the gesticulation and vehemence of an Indian 
orator. He concluded by directing the guide 
to interpret it. During the continuance of this 
speech, of which Strain could distinguish but 
one word,“ Chudi”—“ No”—he carefully watched 
the countenance of the guide, and thought he 
could detect an expression of annoyance not 
unmingled with contempt. The latter would 
not interpret the speech, though requested to 
do so both by the orator and Strain. At length, 
being urgently pressed, he abruply replied, ‘ Va- 
mos”—“ Let us go”—and led off. While de- 





scending the hill, most of the strange Indians, 
taking with them some of the party with which 
they had st#ted in the morning, and replacing 
them with others, left. From that time the 
conduct of the Indians changed. 

At the foot of the hill they arrived at a ravine 
leading nearly west, which they followed until 
sunset, sometimes climbing over boulders, and at 
others sliding’down the face of smooth rocks, 
where the rivulet formed cascades, and always 
traveling rapidly and most laboriously. From 
time to time Strain was obliged to order a halt, to 
allow those who were most fatigued a little rest. 
The Indians who had joined that day appeared 
to enjoy the distress of the men amazingly, and 
attempted to hurry them on before they were 
sufficiently rested. Mr. Polanco, one of the 
New Granada commissioners, laid down, utterly 
prostrated by fatigue; and Mr. Kettlewell, en- 
gineer and draughtsman of the*expedition, who 
was ill the night before, wished the party to leave 
hiin to rejoin them afterward at the next camp. 
Having made only twelve miles, they arrived 
about sunset at a stream a little smaller than 
the one they had left two days before, and en- 
camped on an island in front of a plantain grove. 
The difficulties of the way may be gathered from 
the fact, that, to make even this short distance, 
the men were kept all day to the top of their 
speed and endurance. The whole march was a 
constant climbing, sliding, floundering over one 
of the most broken countries imaginable. The 
ravine which they had traveled was, by common 
consent, denominated “the Devil’s Own.” Be- 
fore the Indians left that evening, the guide, who 
had appeared somewhat depressed since the in- 
terview with the strange Indians, informed Strain 
that, in the morning, he should start on his re- 
turn to Caledonia Bay ; and that he would visit 
the ship, and tell the Captain how ‘well they 
had progressed; meanwhile, he would leave be- 
hind some of his friends, to guide them to the 
Savana, at which they would arrive in a day and 
a half. 

Strain attempted to dissuade him, offering 
him any pay he might ask to guide him through ; 
but to no purpose. He then told him that he 
would send a letter by him to Captain Hollins, 
which he declined taking, and started with the 
others, leaving Strain with no very pleasant an- 
ticipations for the future, there being seven days’ 
hard march between him and the ship, while it 
was very doubtful whether he could find the 
path back ; for in many places it was so obscure 
that the Indians themselves could with difficulty 
follow it. A fatigued party, who looked back 
with horror to the last few days’ march, and 
with less than one day’s provisions, and very 
doubtful guides, was not a very pleasant object 
to contemplate, Believing that there was a 
large Indian population immediately in the 
neighborhood, Strain ordered an unusually strict 
watch to be kept. Still he had pitched the camp 
in so strong a position that he did not believe 
they would dare to attack him. ' 

The next morning, while preparing breakfast, 
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two strange Indians, with quite a small boy, 
strolled into camp; and soon after, the old 
guide, and several others, among whom were 
the new guides, of forbidding appearance, and 
who were besides armed with bows and steel- 
pointed war-arrows—which they never use in 
hunting—also came in. Some forty more, of 
different ages and sexes, were seen skulking in 
a plantain patch on the opposite side of the 
river, and narrowly watching every movement. 
Those who were in camp were exceedingly anx- 
ious to look into the haversacks of the men and 
ascertain the amount of provisions they had. 
These, it is true, were scanty enough, as many 
of the men had used theirs imprudently, and 
the New Granadian commissioners, having ei- 
ther consumed or thrown away their rations, had 
none at any time after crossing the mountains, 
but lived entirely on those of other members of 
the party. The officers still having some pro- 
visions, which, with greater prudence, they had 
reserved, Strain directed that they should be 
divided with the men. All cheerfully consented, 
with the exception of one, who could not under- 
stand why those who had stinted themselves to 
provide food for the future should now be made 
to suffer for the reckless improvidence of the oth- 
ers. Strain, who cared little for meat, had eight 
pounds preserved, all of which he gave up to 
the men. ‘This left them with nothing on hand 


but a little bread dust and two or three pounds 
Still, if the Indians fulfilled their 


of coffee. 
promise and took them to the Savana in a day 
and a half, and they could there obtain boats, 
they would make a fair journey and escape with- 
out great suffering. 

Before setting out, Strain took the old guide 
aside and endeavored to obtain a clew to their 
intentions and his own prospects. Butthe frank- 
ness and ‘apparent sincerity of his demeanor were 
gone. He nowstated that he would not return 
to Caledonia Bay until next month, which was 
only a subterfuge to avoid being pressed to carry 
aletter. Strain then renewed his offer of large 
pay, if he would continue to act as guide; and 
finally asked him his motives in coming thus far. 
To this he replied, that he had taken an interest 
in him when they met on board the Cyane, and 
did not wish him to follow the Chuqunaqua, 
which was a very long route to the Pacific. He 
still declared that they would reach the Savana 
in a day and a half, and the harbor of Darien 
in two days and a half; but Strain could not 
induce him to give the name of the river on 
the banks of whieh they then were. He then 
broached the subject of provisions, and asked 
him if they could not procure some plantains, 
offering to pay exorbitantly for them. Being 
told he could not, he requested that he would 
ask his friends to give them some, reminding 
him, at the same time, that in compliance with 
their promise, they had never taken a single 
article belonging to the natives. To this he as- 
sented, but refused either to give or sell. Strain 
then told him that if they should become short 
of provisions, and the Indians would neither sell 





nor give the fruits which were rotting on the 
trees, in justice to his own party, he should be 
obliged to violate his promise and help him- 
self. To this threat the guide made no answer. 
Finally, Strain offered him money for his past 
services, which he positively refused to accept ; 
and soon after, as the party was about to set out 
with their new guides, the former turned to take 
leave of him, and found he had disappeared. 
This was a bad omen, as the natives on this 
Isthmus have a strong taste, whether natural or 
acquired, for shaking hands when their inten- 
tions are friendly. 

Setting out under these unpleasant auspices, 
they followed their guides, who led them rapidly 
by a trail over a hill and through the forest 
again, to and down the bed of the river. When 
about a mile below the camp, Strain was anxious 
to speak with them, but they would not stop, and 
were careful to keep some one hundred yards 
in advance—imagining that at that distance 
they were out of the reach of their fire-arms. 
They appeared determined to allow no time for 
rest, which the lagging of some of the party soon 
showed the need of ; for the climbing over rocks, 
and floundering through reaches of deep water, 
at the rapid rate they went, tasked to the ut- 
most the heavily-laden party. At length they 
struck off from the river, taking a path which 
led into the wood in a westerly direction. From 
the moment they left the river nothing more 
was seen of them. Strain’s suspicions were im- 
mediately aroused, yet he continued to follow 
the path for about a mile, when it terminated 
at a plantation and recently abandoned rancho. 
Here he halted his men, and waited some time 
to see if the Indians would return. Finding 
they did not, he hallooed for them. Receiving 
no answer, he gave the order to countermarch. 
Disappointed and baffled, the party slowly and 
with difficulty succeeded in finding their way 
back to the bed of the river. 

The treachery of the Indians now being evi- 
dent to the whole party, and hence their where- 
abouts encompassed with doubt, Strain called 
the first and last council which he held in the 
expedition. This was composed of all the of- 
ficers, the two New Granadian commissioners, 
and the principal engineers of the party. The 
maps were brought out and spread before them, 
and Strain explained to them their position, as 
he understood it. According to the statement 
of the first guide, in whom they still had some 
little confidence, they had left the Chuqunaqua, 
and were within one and a half day’s march of 
the Savana; and as there was but one river of 
any importance laid down on the maps, the Ig- 
lesias, which entered the Savana near its mouth, 
he naturally concluded he was on that river. 
Besides, this view made the statements of the 
Indians and the different maps in his posses- 
sion corroborate each other. On the one drawn 
by Mr. Gisborne, ranges of hills were put down 
between the Chuqunaqua and Iglesias, which 
corresponded to those which they had just trav- 
ersed. The great object was, if possible, to reach 
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the Savana; but the question arose, whether 
the risk might not be too great to justify the at- 


tempt. 
very great, but there was no trail to direct their 
course, so that they would probably have to cut 
a path the whole of the way. The journey, 
therefore, instead of occupying a day and a half, 
might take weeks. 

Besides, there was no certainty of finding 
water on the route, as it was near the end of the 
dry season, and they would thus perhaps become 
embarrassed in the wilderness, and perish from 
hunger and thirst. To effect this seemed to be 
the object the Indians had in view in leading 
them away from the river; while, even should 
they reach the Savana, they would meet no ca- 
noes, as the savages who had abandoned them 
would take care to conceal or destroy them all. 
The only resource then left would be to make 
their way for more than forty miles through one 
of the most impenetrable mangrove swamps in 
the world, where half a mile would be a hard 
day’s journey. In addition to all this, Strain 
was also aware that, owing to the slight fall in 
the bed of the Savana, the tide ascended the 
whole length of these swamps, so that they 
might perish for want of fresh water while 
following its marshy banks. In a mangrove 
swamp, too, they could not expect to find game, 
or get it if they did. Neither could they 





dream of finding timber with which to con- 
struct a raft. <As if to nail all these argu- 


The distance was not supposed to be | ments for not attempting to reach the Savana, 


two or three of the men and the junior New 
Granadian commissioner were already foot-sore 
and worn out with fatigue, and should they 
break down entirely, cr should any body fall 
sick, it would be impossiiJe to carry them through 
the dense forest which they would have to trav- 
erse. On the other hand, whether the river 
they were on was or was not the Iglesias, one 
fact remained certain, that however tortuous 
might be its course, it would eventually lead to 
Darien Harbor, the common receptacle for all 
the streams in that region. As long as they 
continued on its banks they could not, at any 
rate, suffer from thirst, at least until reaching 
tide-water, which did not run so far inland on 
any of the Darien rivers as on the sluggish Sa- 
vana. Until meeting tide-water they would en- 
counter no mangroves to impede their march, 
and if they should, could return a short distance 
to the forest growth of timber and construct 
rafts to convey them through. 

On the contrary, if this river, notwithstanding 
the assertions of the Indians, should prove to 
be the Chuqunaqua, they would meet with 
settlements before arriving at the mangrove 
swamps, which presented the most formidable 
obstacle to reaching the Pacific shore. 
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The best chance for game was on the river, 
where some fish might also be obtained, while 
there was every reason to believe that, as on the 
stream they had left, they would find plantains 


and bananas. These last Strain had already | 


determined no longer to respect, considering 
that the treachery of the Indians and their re- 
fusal either to sell or give had entirely relieved 
him from his former promise. Finally, by keep- 
ing on the river, should any of the party fall ill, 
they could, as a last resource, always construct 
a raft for their conveyance, even if ‘hey failed 
in finding canoes farther down, which they hoped 
to do. 

This imposing council was held upon a shin- 
gle beach, upon which Strain sat soaking his 
hard, dry boots in the water while making his 
final speech. The different members were scat- 
tered around, some drinking water and others 
smoking, listening with the gravity of Indian 
chiefs to this lucid exposition of these not very 
flattering prospects. After he had finished, he 
invited every one to express his opinions freely. 
Unlike most councils, no one was found in this 
to suggest objections, and Strain took a vote on 
the two alternatives, when it was unanimously 
determined that they should continue down the 
river on which they then were. 

No proposition was made to return to the ship, 
nor was it hinted at by any one. 


To those easily discouraged—if there were | 


any—the obstacles already surmounted must 
have appeared too formidable for them to wish 
to grapple with them a second time; while, as 
far as one could judge, the idea of a return oc- 
curred to very few members of the party. If it 
had been otherwise Strain would have pushed 
on, for, to quote his own language, he said, “I 


| the Chuqunaqua, one of the most tortuous known 
to geographers—in fact, by looking at the map, 
one will see that it would be almost impossible 
to double up a stream so as to get more length 
in the same space. To all Strain’s inquiries 
respecting the name of this river, he could get 
no other reply than “ Rio Grande”—the great 
river. He therefore remained in utter igno- 
rance respecting it, although, if he gave any 
credit whatever to the statements of his first 
Indian guide, that the Sucubti was the Chuqu- 
naqua, he would naturally conclude that they 
were upon the nert river to the westward of it, 
| which was laid down by Mr. Gisborne as the 
Iglesias. On the whole, Mr. Strain was after- 
| ward convinced that the Caledonia Indians and 
their Sucubti friends intended to lead them by 
the most direct route to the Savana, and that 
they were prevented from doing so by the In- 
dians of the Chuqunaque or Chuqunas, whom they 
met on their seventh day’s march, and who from 
the first created suspicion. This opinion, which 
was originally founded upon the conduct of the 
respective parties, was farther corroborated by 
the report of a journey made by a Spanish officer 
in 1788, from the fort of Agla, near Caledonia 
Bay, to Puerto Principe, on the Savana. He 
| set out under the guidance of the chief of the 
Sucubti village, who conducted him safely across, 
| cautiously avoiding the Chuquna Indians, who 
were hostile to the Spaniards. He was prevent- 
ed from returning, owing to the hostility of this 
tribe. 

It would appear that in 1788, as in 1854, the 
Chuqunas were on friendly terms with the In- 
dians of the Caledonia and Sucubti valleys, prob- 
ably on account of their commercial relatio.s, 
| but that the latter have not sufficient influence 


neither considered it expedient or consistent | to obtain a passage for a white man through the 
with ournational or personal reputation, that so territory of these intractable.savages. To these 
formidable a party, and one of which so much | Indians is attributed the massacre of the four 


was expected, should be turned back by trifling 
obstacles,” 

Of the seven persons who voted at this coun- 
cil, two perished during the journey, and one 
afterward, from the effects of starvation and 
fatigue. 

At this point the reader would naturally wish 
for some clew to unravel the tangled state of 
things, and know definitely where the party 
really were, and obtain some explanation of the 
conduct of the Indians. The river which they 
had followed for several days after crossing the 
Cordillera, Strain eventually ascertained to be 
the Sucubti, a very important stream, utterly ig- 
nored in those maps of the moon which Dr. 
Cullen and Mr. Gisborne—the latter backed by 
the highest English authority—had published. 
The Indian guide whom they met on the Su- 
cubti stated that this river was the Chuqunaqua, 


| men in the British expedition. 
| It afterward turned out that when they struck 
| the Chuqunaqua river, they were within five miles 
| of the road cut by this British expedition before 
| it turned back. At first sight, by looking at the 
| map, it may appear a most unfortunate circum- 
| stance that this road could not have been struck, 
as they might easily have cut their way to it. 
Still it is very doubtful if they could have fol- 
lowed the Savana without canoes—owing, as 
before remarked, to the impenetrable mangrove 
swamps that stretched so far up with its tides 
into the interior—and they would have been 
compelled at last to return to the Chuqunaqua. 
It is true that from the termination of Pre- 
vost’s road to the mouth of the Lara, where the 
English civil engineers in the service of the At- 
| lantic and Pacific Junction Company had estab- 
lished a station for the purpose of surveying the 





and that to follow it was a very long route to | river, was but six miles; yet, as they were un- 
the Pacific. This, though not literally true, was | aware of that circumstance, it could not have 
so in effect, for while it was not the Chuqunaqua, | influenced their determination. A man with a 
it was a tributary of that river, which certainly | thousand leagues of wilderness before him may 
did prove to be a most tedious and toilsome | be within cne mile of deliverance, yet, with the 
route. The river on which they now were was | facts in } is possession, to go in that direction 
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would be downright infatuation. The maps on 
which Strain had implicitly relied proved utterly 
trustless. The Indians were no better than 
Gisborne’s maps; and thrown wholly upon his 
own resources, he had, from the meagre facts in 
his possession, to determine what course to pur- 
sue. To have gone in search of a road of whose 
existence he was ignorant, or to have followed 
the banks of the Savana toward impassable 
swamps to find a station he had never heard of, 
would have been the act of a madman. © Under 
the circumstances he took the wisest course be- 
yond a doubt. 

After having determined to continue down the 
river, Strain felt it important to impress on the 
men the necessity of great frugality in the use 
of provisions. He endeavored to prove to the 
sailors and other members of the party, that the 
idea that men needed such a liberal supply of 
food was entirely a popular fallacy; and in or- 
der to give his views a more practical bearing, 
declared that a man could live very comfortably 
three days without food, and eight with very lit- 
tle suffering. The men rolled their tobacco quids 
in their mouths, and tried to Jook their assent to 
this entirely new doctrine promulgated there on 
the Isthmus, in the midst of famine, but it was 
evident Strain could not count much on his con- 
verts. The resolution to go on being made, the 
order to march was given; and now, without a 
guide, they wound down the crooked banks of 
the stream. 

Soon after leaving the place where the coun- 
cil was held, they passed a river which entered 
from the eastward, and which corresponded with 
one put down on Mr. Gisborne’s map as an up- 
per branch of the Iglesias. 

Subsequent investigations led to the belief 
that this river was the Asnati (see chart), which 
Colonel Codazzi in his recent maps has shown 
to be a branch of the Sucubti, upon information 
compiled from old Spanish manuscripts, and 
from conversations held with the Indians. Dur- 
ing the afternoon a few plantains were found by 
the men, and urged upon Strain, who refused, 
wishing the men to keep them. He and Trux- 
ton killed eight birds during the day (though one 
was an owl and another a woodpecker), which 
were divided among the party, and none felt the 
want of the ration, which had given out. This 
was the first time Strain had fired his carbine at 
game, and the men, seeing what a dead shot he 
was, requested him to shoot for the party. While 
their pieces were echoing through those rarely- 
trod solitudes, a little incident occurred which 
caused a thrill of feeling to pass through the 
band. On looking up they saw a large flock of 
birds high in the air, and sweeping with great 
velocity to the west. Down in the forest all was 
still, but far up heavenward the trade-wind was 
fiercely blowing, and on the wings of the gale 
those birds were drifting to the Pacific, now the 
goal of their own efforts, and the only hope of 
their salvation. An unknown and toilsome way 
was before them, while those buoyant forms, 
borne apparently without effort on, wuld soon 





feel the spray of the Pacific. Many an envious 
glance and envious wish was sent after those 
birds in their flight. Still the party kept up 
good spirits, and whiled away the time with jokes 
and stories. At this camp, and that of the night 
before, they were first annoyed by sand-flies, and 
this was the first camp where they met mosquitoes. 
Fire-flies, too, filled the wood, enlivening the 
otherwise monotonous gloom. The next morn- 
ing, January 28th, at half past eight, they con- 
tinued their journey, and although they had no 
provisions on hand the party was in fine spirits. 
The river widened and deepened in parts so 
much that they were obliged to cut their way 
across some bends through the undergrowth of 
the forest. Mr. Truxton shot three birds and 
caught some fish—among them one cat-fish, six 
inches long. In the afternoon they had come 
upon a plantain and banana field, and after 
eating as many ripe ones as they could obtain, 
filled their haversacks. Finding that Messrs. 
Castilla and Polanco, the Granadian commis- 
sioners, were very much fatigued, they encamp- 
ed at about half past three, having made only 
about five miles. In this camp mosquitoes and 
sand-flies were met in swarms; and for the first 
time they heard, what is familiar to every woods- 
man, the falling of forest trees alone, resem- 
bling in the distance the reports of guns. 

On the morning of the 29th they left camp at 
nine o’clock, many of the party with legs and 
hands much swollen from the bites of mosquitoes 
and sand-flies, and one of the engineers com- 
pletely speckled with their bites and badly 
swollen. About two miles from camp they found 
some dilapidated huts, which had evidently been 
deserted for a long time, and fields of plantains 
and bananas. As the Chuquna Indians appar- 
ently do not frequent this portion of the coun- 
try, these plantations probably owe their origin 
to the Spaniards, who had a garrison in this 
vicinity about the middle of the last century. 

In the afternoon Corporal O’Kelly and Strain 
together shot a large iguana on the opposite bank 
of the river, which sunk. Holmes (landsman) 
jumped in to bring it ashore, but finding the 
water deeper than he anticipated, he threw off 
one of his boots, which sank to the bottom. The 
recovery of this was of more importance than the 
iguana, and after feeling around for it in vain, one 
of the men stripped and dived again and again 
for it, but unsuccessfully, its dark color rendering 
it invisible. ‘To this apparently trivial cireum- 
stance this poor fellow’s death after was partly 
attributable. This was Sunday. Fatigued with 
the weight of plantains and bananas, which filled 
every haversack, and with climbing through 
gulches and struggling through thickets, they 
went into camp about four o'clock, having ac- 
complished, with hard work, a distance of only 
seven miles and a half. Opposite to the camp 
was a plantain field, with its whole vicinity 
swarming with mosquitoes of such enormous size, 
that the officers jocosely christened it “* Tie camp 
of the mosquitoes elephantes.” ‘This afternoon 
Strain took off his boots for the first time since 
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FISHING FOR THE BOOT. 


starting. It required the efforts of two men to 
remove them. His feet were very much lacer- 


ated, as were also those of the party. The linen 
shirt which he had put on under his woolen one 


was now of great service, and Strain tore it up 
ly piecemeal to bind up the wounds, which oth- 
erwise would have been dreadfully aggravated. 

On the morning of the 30th, after plucking a 
supply of plantains and bananas from the planta- 
tion opposite, they set out on their journey down 
the river, which now had become so deep that 
fording was difficult, and they were obliged to 
hew their way along the banks, and in some cases 
saved much distance by cutting directly across 
the bends. About mid-day, being on the left 
bank, and finding an opportunity to ford, they 
crossed, as Strain deemed it decidedly best 
that they should be upon the west side, and be- 
tween it and the Savana, where, if by accident 
they should get away from it, they might strike 
the latter river. During the day a snake about 
eighteen inches long was killed, which Mr. Cas- 
tilla said was the coral snake, and very venom- 
ous. Strain doubted this, as he had seen such 
before in Brazil, and found them harmless. 

At about three o’clock they encamped on a 
mud bank, the Granadian commissioners de- 
claring they could go no farther. The day’s 
journey, it is true, had been fatiguing, yet the 
principal labor, which was cutting the road 
through the dense undergrowth, was performed 
by the officers and their men. Mr. Truxton 
shot a crane just at evening, which was given 
to the men, some of whom, owing to careless- 
ness and improvidence, were out of provisions. 
At this camp they thought they discovered tidal 
influence, and were greatly elated. Camping so 
early left a long afternoon, and those less fa- 

Vor. X.—No. 58.—F F 





tigued resorted to various amusements to pass 
the time. One man, named Wilson, had a su- 
perb voice, and he made the woods echo with 
negro songs—“ Ole Virginny ” and “ Jim Crow ;” 
and often during the day his comic songs would 
bring peals of laughter from the party, and dis- 
cordant choruses would burst forth on every side. 
Another had made a fife out of a reed, which he 
played on with considerable skill, and made the 
‘amp merry with its music. The next morning 
they breakfasted leisurely, and at half past eight 
commenced again their journey. Having been 
so successful the day before in cutting off bends 
by pursuing a fixed compass course through the 
woods, they set off S.W. by W., and after cross- 
ing a bayou with some difficulty, met a deep 
and turbid river, about seventy feet in width, 
running from west to east, which they crossed 
on a large tree. This river was known on the 
old Spanish maps as La Paz, and enters the 
Chuqunaqua nearly opposite the embouchure of 
the Sucubti, which was thus passed without be- 
ing seen. A few hundred yards farther on they 
again fell in with the Chuqunaqua, which had 
suddenly become deep, rapid, and much more 
turbid than where they had left it two miles 
above. Encouraged by the result of this ex- 
periment, they again took a departure from the 
river, and pursued a 8.W. by W. course through 
a swampy country, where, although it was the 
height of the dry season, they were obliged to 
make many détours to avoid the standing water 
and muddy bottom. The country being gener- 
ally open, they marched rapidly, those behind 
shouting “Go ahead,” as the engineer reported 
sou’west by west; sou’west. As they tramped 
along, Strain saw a buzzard sitting on a tree. 
Turning to Lombard, he asked him if buzzards 
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were good to eat. Lombard being decidedly 


low in the larder, and withal having a strong | 


appetite for flesh, replied—“ Yes, captain, any 
thing that won’t kill will fatten.” Strain there- 
upon fired and dropped the buzzard, and ad- 
vanced to pick him up. But as he drew near, 


the dreadful effluvia which this bird sends forth | 
Lombard approached | 
somewhat closer, but at last was compelled to | 


made him turn aside. 


wheel off also. Each man in his turn, tempted by 
so fine a bird, pushed for the prize, but each and 
all gave him a wide berth. In the end they be- 
came less fastidious. Avoiding the thick under- 
growth instead of cutting through it, and return- 


ing to their course when it was passed, they by | 


twelve o’clock had made about four miles and 


ahalf. Not meeting the river, the course was | 
changed to S8.W., at 3.15 to S.S.W., and from | 


3.45 to 4.15 to S. by E., when they fell in with 


a pebbly ravine, containing cool and palatable | 


standing water. As the distance to the river 
was unceytain, the probability of obtaining 
water in advance too vague to be risked, and 
many of the men foot-sore and fatigued, Strain 
determined to encamp there, although the sun 
was several hours high. Most of the men had 
no plantains and bananas, while the officers’ 
messes contained only three or four, so that it 
now became necessary to examine into the re- 
sources which the forest afforded. 
metto or cabbage-palm, resembling, but not 
identical with, that which grows in Florida, was 


found, and as Strain, on a previous journey into | 
the interior of Brazil, had lived some ten days | 
on a similar vegetable, he had no hesitation in | 
recommending it to the party, and set the ex- | 
ample by eating it himself. This is not a fruit, | 
it is simply the soft substance growing upon the | 
top of a tree, and can be cooked like a cabbage. | 
The palmetto of Darien is more bitter and less | 
palatable and nutritious than that of Brazil, but | 
the bitterness was partially removed by frequent- | 


ly changing the water in boiling. 

Very little was said in this camp, and there 
was no mirth or pleasantry; on the contrary, a 
gloom for the first time seemed to rest on the 
party. They lay scattered around among the 
trees, talking in low tones or musing. It was 
evident they missed the companionship of the 


river, the only thread that connected them with | 
the Pacific, and the last object at night and | 


the first in the morning on which their eyes 
rested. Even Strain felt its influence so much, 


that when the draughtsman, Mr. Kettlewell, | 


came at a late hour of the night to him, stretch- 
ed on the ground in the smoke from the watch- 


fire to escape the bites of mosquitoes, and asked | 
what he would have the camp named, he re- | 


plied the “ Noche triste”—the “sad night ;” and 
although many other camps afterward were far 
sadder than this, and more deserving the title, 
he nevertheless allowed this name to remain, 
for it proved the beginning of sorrows. 


the woods to examine them, and held a pro- 
tracted and serious conversation over their con- 


Some pal- | 


In the | 
morning Strain and Maury took a long walk in| 


| dition and prospects, and discussed the project 
of making a boat. 

Starting about half past eight, they struck off 
on a southeast course, anxious to reach the 
river. Hitherto Strain had led the party, every 
day cutting a path with his cutlass. This was 
most laborious, and Mr. Truxton now insisted 
upon taking the macheta, and going ahead in 
his place. The undergrowth was exceedingly 
dense, and composed, for the most part, of 
| pinnello—iittle pine—a plant resembling that 

which produces the pine-apple, but with longer 
| leaves, serrated with long spines, which pro- 
duced most painful wounds, especially as the last 
few days’ march had stripped the trowsers from 
many of the party. After cutting for some 
time, he suddenly fell backward, and almost 
swooned away from the effects of heat, pain, 
exertion, and fatigue. Strain now saw that he 
was in danger of overtasking the officers, and 
| detailed two men to cut the path, they being 

relieved every hour. The rest would sit down 
till ordered to march. It would take hours to 
| cut a few rods. 

This was the severest traveling yet, beating, 
as Strain declared, the jungles of Brazil and 
| the East Indies, which he once considered with- 
| out arival. When they encamped, at half past 

four, near a ravine containing standing water, 
they had not advanced more than two miles, or 
at an average only eighty rods an hour. Dur- 
ing the march they fell in with palm-trees, bear- 
ing a nut which they found edible, agreeable to 
the taste, and nutritious, though so hard as to 
be masticated with difficulty. They cut down 
two trees, and Strain divided the nuts equally. 
Some palmetto was also found, and toward 
evening Strain was so fortunate as to kill a 
mountain hen, which was divided between the 
two officers’ messes, as the men had the last 
bird which was shot. A deer was also started 
—the first seen—but they could not get a shot 
| at it. 

So thick was the undergrowth that it re- 
quired some time to clear away a place sufli- 
ciently large for a camp. Into this crater, as it 
were, hewn out of the foliage, the tired wander- 
ers, after a frugal supper, lay down, filled with 

| gloomy anticipations, and, strange as it may 
seem, mourning most of all for the lost river, 
which had so suddenly changed its direction and 
| gone off no one knew whither. 

Edward Lombard, an old seaman and former 
shipmate of Strain, whose boatswain’s whistle 
had each morning piped the “heave round,” 
and who had shown great energy and activity 
throughout, now became quite ill and despond- 
ing. A little soup, however, and meat of the 
| mountain hen, which Strain gave him from his 

own mess, appeared to revive him. During his 
whole life he had been accustomed, on board 
ship, to a large supply of animal food, and with 
it he could have endured as much fatigue as 
any one in the party; but without it, he was 
| perfectly prostrated. Ever afterward, until his 
| death, the state of his health was an indication 


| 
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of the quantity of animal food in camp. There 
were no songs to-night—the last strain of music 
dying away in the “ Sorrowful camp.” The dis- 
tressed commander of this handful of brave men 
now began to feel the pressure of their fate upon 
him, and on this night he was kept awake by 
the groans of those who were suffering from 
sore feet and boils. But fatigue finally over- 
came all; and at midnight no one was awake, 
except the sentries and officer of the guard. 

Next morning, February 2:1, the party ap- 
peared in pretty good condition ; and Lombard, 
after eating a banana which Strain had reserved, 
and which was the last one remaining in the 
party, declared himself stronger, and ready to 
start. 

Having thus far failed to reach the river on 
a southeast course, Strain changed it to east; 
for he found that the great majority of the men 
thought only of reaching the river banks. “Oh 
for the river!” exclaimed one; “it is better 
than Darien harbor.” Fearful lest the supplies 
of water they had hitherto found so abundant 
might fail, Strain now directed the few vessels 
which they had remaining to be filled, and given 
in charge of the officers, he himself carrying an 
India-rubber canteen containing about half a 
gallon, which he served out from time to time 
to the party. As they groped their way through 
the wilderness, they came upon trees of enor- 
mous size, one of which would have measured 
forty-five feet in girth. 

During the afternoon Strain became some- 
what anxious in regard to the supply of water, 


as many hours had elapsed without meeting | 
with water-holes, and their vessels were empty. 


He therefore deviated from his course still more 
to the northward to follow down a slope, and 


finally meeting a dry ravine, where he thought, | 


as a last resort, he could cbtain water by dig- 
ging, followed it until they met water-holes. 
Here, although but four o’clock, they encamped, 


and had quite a feast on the turkeys and small | 


birds, reserving a monkey Strain had shot for 
breakfast. On this and on all subsequent oc- 
casions, all game or fruits obtained was divided 
equally among the party. Poor Lombard was 
at last unable to chew tobacco, and brought all 
he had left—about ten ounccs—and gave it to 
Strain, saying, “ Here, captain, take what there 
is left; I can’t chew any more.” A little cof- 
fee remained, and in order to eke it out as far 
as possible, the berries, after one steeping, were 
packed up for a second—then for a third, and, 
finally, for a fourth, when they were eaten for 
food, 

On the next morning, February 3d, they start- 
ed about half past eight, the whole party, espe- 
cially Lombard, much revived by the animal 
food. Feeling confident that the ravine upon 
which. they were would eventually lead to the 
river, and also afford a certain supply of water, 
Strain determined to follow it in whatever di- 
rection it might lead. As they advanced the 
forest became open, though the vines, swinging 


from tree to tree and coiled around every bush, | 


| made the march slow and difficult. During the 
day they discovered and tested a new fruit of 
|the palm, an egg-shaped nut covered with an 
|acid pulp. This pulp was tried, and found to 
| be refreshing; while the kernel resembled that 
lof the carosas, which they had already eaten. 
| This nut gradually became the principal article 
| of diet; and they found that even the acid cov- 
| ering would support life, although it utterly de- 
stroyed the teeth, and by degrees the digestive 
| power of the stomach. Strain, foreseeing to 
| what desperate straits they might yet be re- 
| duced, endeavored to cheer up the men by this 
| new discovery, assuring them that they were 
very nourishing food. Not to mention the pulp 
| and rind, the oleaginous nature of the nut itself 
| was highly nutritious ; in fact, he said, many tribes 
| of men lived almost entirely on oil. Men and 
| Officers listened respectfully to his philosophical 
| disquisition; but it was evident, that, as they 
| looked at their attenuated limbs, and felt the 
gnawings of hunger, it was pursuing knowl- 
edge under difficulties. Suddenly, “A turkey, 
turkey!” shouted one of the men, and, looking 
up, a fine large bird was seen sitting on a limb, 
and stretching out his neck in wonder toward the 
party. Strain asked if any one could shoot bet- 
ter than he; if so, let him fire. All shouted 
“Shoot, shoot!” He fired, and brought down 
the turkey. Soon after he shot another, which, 
with a third killed by Truxton, quite animated 
the hungry band. At length, at two o'clock, 
Strain, still in advance, with his cutlass clearing 
a way for his tired followers, caught, through 
the dense foliage, the gleam of the water. He 
immediately passed the word “river” back 
through the line, and “ The river! the river!” 
was repeated in still louder accents, till “ Zhe 
river ! the river !” went up in one glad shout, and 
| then three cheers were called for by the excited 
|men, and “ Hurra! hurra!” rang and echoed 
through the forest. The German army, when 
it caught sight of its beloved river, never shouted 
“The Rhine! the Rhine!” with more ecstasy than 
did this little party over a stream of whose name 
even, they were wholly ignorant. They found 
it deep and turbid, sweeping on at a velocity cf 
nearly three miles an hoar. Truxton imme- 
diately rigged his hook and line, baiting with 
the intestines of turkey, and commenced fish- 
ing, and soon six fine cat-fish were floundering 
on the bank. Five of these were given to the 
men, in addition to their share of the wild turkeys, 
and seemed, after their late privations, a feast, 
and filled the whole party with high’ spirits. 
Besides, they were once more on the river, and 
as the tropical moon sailed up over the trees, 
and turned the dark and turbid water into flow- 
ing silver, they felt almost on the borders of 
civilization. From this time on, a marked and 
striking difference was seen in the power of en- 
durance between the officers and gentlemen of 
the party and the common seamen (from the 
Granadian commissioners, of course, nothing was 
expected); thus proving, what every man has 








observed who has been in long and trying ex- 
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peditions, that intellect and culture will over- 


balance physical strength. The power of a 
strong will—the effort demanded by the calm 
voice of reason and the pride of true manhood 
—take the place of exhausted muscles and sin- 
ews, and assert, even under the pangs of famine 
and the slow sinking of overtasked nature, the 
supremacy of mind over matter, of the soul over 
animal life—no matter how vigorous the latter 
may otherwise be. 

After leaving the ship they all fared alike, 
and when many of the men were already broken 
down, physically and morally, the officers and 
engineers were as active, energetic, and cheer- 
ful as at first. 

Next morning, at half past seven, they started 
merrily down the banks of the river. The 
woods were, at first, open, and the traveling 
easy ; but after making about a mile, they found 
their progress impeded by a dense jungle, while 
the river took another easterly bend, thus lead- 
ing them entirely off their course. Strain halted 
the party, and after informing them that it was 
his conviction they were on the Chuqunaqua, 
one of the most tortuous rivers in the world in 
proportion to its length, or upon a branch of it 
which appeared upon none of the maps, and 
that their journey might be very much protracted, 
declared that, in his opinion, they ought to avail 
themselves of the strong current of the river for 





THE RIVER!" 


assistance, or, at least, to convey the sick and 
foot-sore of the party. A canoe was, unfortu- 
nately, nearly out of the question, as about half 
the cutting part of the only ax had been acci- 
dentally broken off in a hard tree. This would 
prevent them from felling a tree of sufficient 
size for a boat; while a raft had thus far been 
out of the question, as they could find no wood 
sufficiently buoyant to support more than its 
own weight. The only resource left them, he 
said, was to cut down a few moderately-sized 
trees, split and hew them into planks, and con- 
struct a boat which might convey the whole 
party. “It is true,” said he, “we have not a 
single nail, screw, or any oakum or pitch; but 
I once constructed a boat on a river in Brazil, 
secured only by wooden wedges and clamps, and 
I have little doubt we can do it now within 
twenty-four hours, if you will join me and work 
with a will.” “Hurra! hurra!” was echoed far 
and wide; and “a boat! a boat!” repeated with 
acclamations. The order to encamp and kindle 
a fire was then given. Truxton, Maury, and 
Garland, and one man, were sent out to hunt 
game and obtain food; while the remainder, 
with every hatchet and cutting instrument they 
could lay hand on, were soon scattered through 
the woods, which began to ring with the un- 
wonted sounds of incipient civilization. They 
vigorously cut down trees for planks, and trim- 
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med up clamps, and wedges for splitting the tim- 
ber, and by evening they had the clamps all 


done, and two planks, twenty-four feet long, 


split out and partially hewn. The hunting- 
party returned before night, bringing only one 
smail monkey, or marmoset, a little palmetto, 
and some of the acid nuts of the palm. This 
was a small allowance for twenty-two tired men; 
and Strain, hearing the cry of hawks near, start- 
ed off with his carbine, and soon returned with 
three, which made a meagre addition to the 
supper. As the men had been hard at work 
during the day, and were now out of the In- 
dian country, Strain dispensed with the sen- 
tries for the night, placing the watch in charge 
of the officer of the guard; and after this had 
but one sentry at a time instead of two. The to- 
bacco, their chief comfort, had, at the last camp, 
given out entirely, and they were driven to all 
kinds of expedients to supply the deficiency. 
Some, who were inveterate smokers, gathered 
decayed dry wood, with which they filled their 
pipes. The deprivation of tobacco was more se- 
verely felt than even that of provisions; and the 
longings expressed for it greater than for food. 

February 5th was Sunday ; by being in no 
position to make it a day of rest, they were early 
at work at their boat. In the course of their 
search after a tree appropriate for planks, they 
came across some very buoyant wood; and, al- 
though it was scarce, Strain immediately de- 
termined to build a raft instead of a boat, as 
the labor was so much less, and so many more 
men could be employed upon it at the same 
time. The half-hewn planks were accordingly 
deserted, and the whole party sent out to seek 
and cut down these new-found trees. One after 


THE RAFT. 


another they came dragging them into camp; 
and, stripping away the bark, peeled off the in- 
ner surface for lashings. These strips a part 
commenced plaiting into ropes, and soon a large 
quantity of materials was collected on the bank. 
The officers discovering that animal food went 
much farther by boiling it into soup, Truxton 
was selected as cook, to superintend the opera- 
tions for them, and give to each his portion. 
Each man carried a cup, and this cup full was 
the quantity allowed him. 

A great misfortune befell them this day, in 
the loss of their only fish-hook. It was private 
property, but Strain had appropriated it for the 
use of the party, and forbidden every one except 
Mr. Truxton—who was the best fisherman—to 
use it. He would not even trust himself, so 
fearful was he of accident. Mr. Castilla had 
asked for it, and, as he thought that interna- 
tional courtesy would not allow him to refuse, 
gave itto him. The latter imprudently turned 
it over to one of the men, who broke it. Had 
that hook remained to them, no lives need have 
been lost by starvation, as the river always 
abounded in fish, their number increasing as 
they advanced. On such apparently insignificant 
circumstances do the lives of men depend. 

As the man who lost the hook was one of the 
best in the party, Strain rebuked him only by 
setting forth what would probably be the conse- 
quences both to him and all the party. 

By sunset they had collected nearly all the 
buoyant wood: within reach of the camp, and 
wearied and worn out flung themselves along 
the bank, and though pierced by thousands of 
mosquitoes at length fell asleep. 





The next morning the boatswain’s call from 
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Lombard, “‘ Heave round!” roused all hands at | 
early daylight, and they again went to work upon 
the raft. By noon it was finished, but upon 
testing it, they found, alas! that it would sup- 
port only seven or eight persons. As they had 
used all the ba/sa wood there was in the region, 
nothing more could be done, and so Strain de- 
termined to put those who were ill and foot-sore 
upon it, and proceed by land with the remainder 
of the party until they could find more timber of 
the same description. 

At a quarter past four the raft, in charge of 
Mr. Truxton, was headed from the shore, and 
swung slowly out into the current. On board 
were the two New Granadian commissioners, 
Mr. Boggs, Wilson, one of the seamen of the 
Cyane, and the draughtsman, Mr. Kettlewell, 
whom Strain furnished with a compass, to take 
the bearings of the river, and thus save them 
on land this trouble; for, still true to the great 
purpose of the expedition, Strain, amidst all his 
sufferings, had carefully worked up the route. 
The remainder of the party, after seeing the raft 
fairly moving down stream, turned to depart, but 
discovered that Lombard, who had already given 
symptoms of mental aberration, was nowhere to 
be found. Upon inquiry, Strain ascertained that 
he had been absent from camp several hours, 
and had left without permission. Scouts were 
immediately sent out, but they one after another 
dropped in, reporting no traces of him. Leaving 
a note directing him to follow down the bank 
of the river, Strain ordered the march, intend- 
ing to return for him as soon as he met the raft. 
But just as they were moving off, to their great 
joy Lombard emerged from the wood—having 
been, as he said, down the river to reconnoitre. 
The main body then took up the line of march, 





occasionally exchanging signals with the party 


on the raft; but at length being forced away 
from the bank by the undergrowth, they heard 
nothing more of them, and returned to the river 
late in the afternoon. 

Feeling convinced that they were above, Strain 
called a halt, and sat down to await their ar- 
rival. Very soon the report of a gun above was 
heard, and then a second. This was the signal 
to communicate, and Strain set off with two men 
to ascend the river, leaving the main body to rest 
upon its hanks. 

After traveling a mile through the forest they 
came to a bend in the river, where the raft lay 
moored, those on it believing that Strain and his 
party were still above. Undeceiving them in 
this particular, and directing them to move on, 
he returned; but had scarcely seated himself 
again when he was startled by another gun, then 
a second, and a third. This signal was a recall 
for all parties, and understood to be one also of 
distress. He immediately took some fresh men, 
and carrying the ax, hatchet, and macheta, hur- 
ried in the direction of the sound. 

Forcing his way through the undergrowth and 
along the bank of the river, he at length came 
upon Mr. Truxton and the majority of his party 
seated upon the bank. The latter, as Strain ap- 
proached, simply made a sign with his thumb 
over his shoulder, quietly remarking, “There's 
the raft ;” and, true enough, there it lay, jammed 
against two trees that had fallen across the river 
from opposite sides, thus forming a complete 
boom. The bank opposite was high and per- 
pendicular, so that it would be impossible to lift 
the timbers out and carry them around. Neither 
could they cut away the huge trees that blocked 
the stream—it would take, as one of the men 
said, “‘a steam snag machine two days to re- 
move it.” Strain therefore determined at once 
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to abandon the raft, notwithstanding the labor 
and time it had cost. Mr. Castilla, the prin- 
cipal New Granadian commissioner, however, 
still sat on the raft and refused to land, declar- 
ing that he was utterly unable to proceed on 
foot. Strain, knowing better, used every argu- 
ment to persuade him to come ashore, promis- 
ing, if necessary, to carry him, but all in vain. 
At length, becoming provoked at his obstinacy, | 
he told him plainly that he would not, out of 
mere courtesy to him as a commissioner, sacri- 
fice his own party, and would leave him where 
he was if he did not come on at once. Seeing 
that Strain was determined, he crawled ashore, 
and walked to the place where the main body 
was halted. 

The following extract from the journal of one 
of the officers vividly portrays the condition of 
the party: “ Proceeded down stream about a 
quarter of a mile, when finding a place to camp, 
built a fire and spread our blankets in the mild 
moonlight. We all feel downhearted to-night, 
being without any thing to eat, and not having 
eaten enough each man for the six or eight days 
to make one good meal; our clothes all in pieces, 
and nearly all almost shoeless and _ bootless. 
Have no idea where we are, nor, of course, when 
we shall reach the Pacific. The sick almost dis- 
couraged, and ready to be left in the woods to 
take their chances. I would freely give twenty 





dollars for a pound of meat, but money is of no | 
use here.” Thus they lay down, while count- 

less sand-flies and mosquitoes, combined with the | 
pangs of hunger and torture of undressed wounds, | 
made the poor sufferers groan aloud. Their 
moans were answered only by the screams of the 
wild cat or cry of the tiger seeking their even- 
ing repast.of blood. At last fatigue overcame 
their sufferings, and, save the night sentinel, all | 
at length fell fast asleep. . And over them the 
white moonlight lay, and past them, in quiet 
beauty, the unconscious river swept onward to 
the ocean. 

Here, on the 7th, Strain again took off his 
boots, and finding one of his feet extremely la- 
cerated, put on a moccasin in the place of the 
boot. 

Early in the morning Mr. Castilla asked | 
Strain’s permission to return, with Mr. Polanco, | 
his colleague, and one man, in order to attempt 
the reconstruction of the raft on a small scale, 
capable of carrying three persons, with which, 
as it would be more manageable, he expected to | 
reach the Granadian settlements on the river be- | 
low. This request was acceded to very unwilling- 
ly, and only with the condition that no one unless | 
a volunteer should be sent. Finally, Benjamin | 
Harrison, one of the best men, offered to go, 
and they departed, having first received from | 
Strain good arms in the place of their own, | 
which they had allowed to become unservice- | 
able. The party, which numbered twenty-seven | 
when it left Caledonia Bay, was now reduced to 
nineteen on the land, and with this number 





and they did not reach it again until evening, 
when it was time to encamp. 

The next morning, February 8th, they were 
about to leave camp 19th, when a shot was heard 
near by, to which the party answered with a 
shout. Immediately after the two Granadians 
and Harrison emerged from the bushes. Their 
story was soon told: owing to the exertions of 
Harrison a small raft had been built, but was 
soon wrecked among the snags and rapids, and 
a musket, carbine, and hatchet lost. They all 
seemed delighted to rejoin the main body, 
especially Mr. Polanco, who threw his arms 
around Mr. Truxton and Strain, and declared 
he never would leave them again, saying to the 
latter as he embraced him, “I know you don't 
like me, but I like you, and will stay by you.” 
He evidently had gone with Mr. Castilla against 
his own inclinations. Harrison was utterly 
worn out, and, moreover, somewhat feverish, but 
declaring he was able to proceed, the whole set 
out to follow the river. The Granadians caught 
this afternoon an iguana, and stealing off into 
the wood by themselves, built a fire and ate it. 
The men, who had hitherto generously divided 
their last morsel with them, on discovering this, 
became disgusted, and ever after secretly despised 
them. 

During this day’s march they found an article 
of food which afterward became common in 
the camp, and was called by Mr. Castilla the 
“monkey pepper pod.” It resembled the eocoa- 
nut (in its exterior) after the husk has been re- 
moved. The interior bore some resemblance 
to the yellow water-melon, though the seeds 
were not so regularly disposed, nor in the same 
direction. It grew in clusters like the jack- 
fruit, or cocoa of tropical climates, and on 
the most beautiful forest tree of the Isthmus, 
which sometimes towered to the height of two 
hundred feet, not a limb or knot breaking the 
smooth surface of the column-like trunk for a 
hundred and thirty feet; the fruit, when not 
quite ripe, as they at first found it, was hard and 
of a greenish tinge, becoming black by exposure. 
When ripe it was softer, and assumed a yellow 
color, yielding a most fragrant odor. In either 
state it had a pungent and peppery taste. In 
small quantities it was a very agreeable stimu- 
lant to them, who had so long been without con- 
diments to their scanty food. They ate it raw, 
cooked it with soup, made soup of it, which 
proved very refreshing and stimulating when 
setting off on the day’s journey without any 
breakfast. For some time previous to using it 
they had met with it in the forest, but dared 
not eat it. At length, however, they found one 


| partially devoured by some animal or bird, and 


concluding that what one stomach was able 
to digest another could, they used it without 
fear. This was the more acceptable, as Strain 
had stopped their allowance of gunpowder which 
had been used for pepper and salt in season- 
ing their miserable food; but the Pacific re- 


Strain continued to follow the river. The thick-| ceding like the mirage of the desert, and the 


ness of the undergrowth soon drove them inland, 


ammunition getting scarce, he feared they might 
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need it more in procuring than for season- 
ing it. 

As they had lost their fish-hook, the officers 
tasked their ingenuity to make others out of the 
wire in the tin-pots, though without success, 
owing to their inability to get a barb on them. 

The next morning, February 9th, after having 
been nearly devoured by mosquitoes, the half- 
starved party set off, and being forced away 
from the river by undergrowth and deep ravines, 
only reached it again about five p.m., having 
made an estimated distance of nine miles. The 
forest during this day’s march abounded in 
swamps and heavy undergrowth, which, com- 
bined with Harrison’s weakness, rendered their 
progress painfully slow and laborious. Many 
very large trees were seen in the woods, which 
generally abounded in fine timber, though very 
little of it, except caoutchouc and mahogany, was 
recognized by the party. 

The camp to-night (camp 21) was pitched in 


an open grove, under a magnificent canopy of | 
trees, and on a bank thirty feet high, from which | 
a long reach of the river could be seen as it | 


swept in a deep strong current on. As the de- 
clining sun sent long streams of light through 
the leafy arcades, and flecked the high bank 
with shadows, and poured its tropical glories full 
on the flasuing stream, the scene arrested every 
eye by its picturesque beauty, and with one ac- 
cord the spot was christened “Camp Beravti- 
FUL.” 


This little band of explorers, as they sat at | 


sunset in their “Camp Beautiful,” making 
soup out of their lean, tough hawks, the dark 


background of forest casting into still stronger | 
relief their tattered garments and emaciated fig- | 
ures, looked any thing but men on whose fate, for | 
the time being, rested the fate of a ship canal, | 
destined to change the aspect and history of the | 


world, 
The next day they continued their march, 
but were much delayed by Harrison, who, 


though feverish and unfit to travel, would not | 


permit the party to halt for him, but weak and 
wretched, kept staggering on. 
see the brave fellow bearing up so nobly, yet 
painfully, without often stopping to let him rest, 
and at length at four o’clock encamped on a 


point abounding in palm-trees, and gave it the | 


name of “Nut Camp.” They passed during the 
day the dry bed of a river of considerable mag- 
nitude, coming in on the left side. Its bed and 
banks were strewn with the trunks of trees, | 
which showed that, though then perfectly dry, | 
it must be a tremendous torrent in the rainy 
season. Breakfastless and weary the party, now 
thoroughly crippled with the feeble and sick, | 
renewed in the morning their almost hopeless | 
journey along the banks of the apparently end- | 
less river. Harrison was still sick, while the | 
Granadians, as usual, complained much of fa- | 
tigue, and required great urging to keep up. | 
The Americans, both officers and men, except | 
Harrison, as yet showed no signs of breaking | 
down, although almost all had very sore feet, | 


Strain could not | 


and their low diet had begun to tell fearfully 
upon their appearance. Truxton declared he 
would not wait for the Granadians, who kept 
constantly crying out “ Ha/t, halt!” He finally 
came forward and told Strain it was of no use 
marching in this way—they would never get 
through. The latter had thought so for some 
time. He, however, halted, and requested an 
officer to give the Granadians a cat-fish to re- 
vive them, which he did. Constantly on the 
look-out for something on which they might 
make a supper, he managed during the day to 
kill six hawks. No order was observed in the 
march to-day—the line was long and straggling 
—and, as it crawled slowly and wearily along the , 
winding shore, presented a most piteous spec- 
tacle to the commander. Events were drawing 
to a crisis—each day told fearfully on the party 
—a few more like the last would compel them 
to stop, and leave a portion behind to die by 
siow starvation, Every morning Strain would 
scrutinize each man anxiously, to ascertain by 
the increased emaciation how fast they were 
sinking. At three p.m. they encamped for the 
23d time upon a shelving mud-bank, having 
| made some seven and a half miles by the course 
| of the river. After reaching camp, Strain man- 
| aged, even with the defective fish-hook, to catch 
two cat-fish, which were divided among the sick ; 
| the hawks being divided equally among the well. 
| When about to start early the next morning, 
| Lombard was suddenly attacked with severe 
| pains, accompanied by dangerous symptoms, 
which delayed them until nine o’clock. This 
attack was owing to the diet of palm nuts, 
which, containing only acid and fibre, the first 
was absorbed in the stomach, leaving the latter 
in undigested and matted masses, effectually 
preventing the action necessary to throw them 
off. Lombard was the first who suffered severe- 





| . . . 
| ly from this cause, but in the course of the jour- 


ney no one escaped from the fearful effects of 
such a diet, which, at the same time that it par- 
alyzed the internal organs, utterly destroyed the 
enamel of the teeth. 

During the day they discovered another species 
of nuts, the outside covering of which was not 
unlike the mango fruit. As the tree was large, 
they did not stop to cut it down, but obtained 
what they could by shooting into the clusters 
with their carbines. The complaints of Castilla 
were constantly heard along the line, while Lom- 
bard and Harrison were so ill they could scarcely 
drag one leg before the other. It was impossi- 
ble to march, and Strain was obliged to encamp 
at noon, making only about two miles in all. 
The serious aspect which affairs were assuming 
was no longer to be trifled with. There was no 
concealing the fact that most of the party were 
failing fast, while the feet of many were sore, 
and the clothes of all in tatters. Strain had 
given the last remnant of his trowsers to Kettle- 
well, and had traveled several days in nothing 
but his drawers. 

Lombard was ill and dispirited, and declared 
that he would “leave his bones in the woods.” 
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The unfortunate Granadians were much alarmed 
at the protracted journey, but still would make 
no exertions to advance; on the contrary, they 
constantly retarded the party by begging Strain 
to halt at times when his own officers and men 
could have made three times the distance. Lom- 
bard and Harrison were really ill and suffering, 
yet they still pushed on, and the last early halt 
was made at the urgent request of Castilla, 
who, though doubtless fatigued, was in perfect 
health. 

Now nearly certain that they were upon the 
Chuqunaqua, which, though almost unknown to 
geographers, was noted for its tortuous course, 
Strain was aware that marches of two miles a 
day would never clear them of the forest until 
all had suffered terribly from starvation or per- 
ished from disease, which their diet would cer- 
tainly engender. He had no direction in which 
to look for assistance from without. Captain 
Hollins, as he was well aware, must be already 
very anxious, but he was utterly powerless to 
relieve him, as any party which he might have 
sent would have consumed their provisions be- 
fore they could reach him, and instead of being 
serviceable, would only embarrass him the more, 
by increasing the number to be provided for ia 
the forest. 

From below he had no reason to expect any 
assistance, as he did not suppose any one in 
that direction was aware of the Expedition, and 
besides, if they had, he had already had sufficient 
experience among the New Granadians to feel 
assured that—their fear of Indians being placed 
out of the question—their indolence and selfish- 
ness would prevent them from making any effort 
for which they were not well paid beforehand. 
Having nothing, therefore, toexpect from abroad, 
finding the party daily becoming weaker, he 
determined at this camp to send forward and 
have canoes and provisions brought up to meet 
them. 

Soon after encamping, therefore, he called 
the men together, and explained to them their 


situation and the necessity for obtaining canoes | 
He then told them that he had | 


and provisions. 
resolved to build a small raft, capable of trans- 
porting three persons, who were to go forward 
in search of them. Notwithstanding their pre- 
vious ill-fortune, he believed that, with a small 
raft, obstacles might be avoided and surmounted 
which would stop one large enough to transport 
the whole party. The proposition seemed to 
meet the views of the whole party, and the poor 
fellows went to work energetically to fell a tree 
which he pointed out to them, and which he 
had himself commenced cutting down; the 
wood was tested to see if it would float, and the 
result being satisfactory, they felled it with no 
little difficulty, eut it into pieces of appropriate 
length, and peeled it. 

At sunset they had, as they supposed, timber 
enough for the raft, and were about to convey 
it to the river bank when it was discovered—by 
throwing a limb into the water—that, though 
the wood would float, it was just about the spe- 





cific gravity of water, and would bear no addi- 
tional weight. 

Thus were all their hopes dashed to the 
ground, and their labor thrown away. They 
had, however, found some puss/ey, as it was 
called, which they gathered, but hesitated to eat 
it; when one of the party said that hogs would 
eat it in the United States, and if it was good 
for hogs it was good for men. This was con- 
clusive; and large quantities were boiled, of 
which they all ate ravenously. Violent vomit- 
ing ensued—Strain suffering among the rest. 
They became so thoroughly disgusted with it, 
that afterward, though nearly half starved, they 
could never eat it again. 

The camp-fire was kindled, and the dispirited, 
distressed band flung themselves on the earth 
around it, and sought that refreshment in sleep 
which could not be obtained by food. That was 
a long and gloomy night to Strain. He could 
not sleep, but lay amidst his suffering men, pon- 
dering on their sad condition, and revolving va- 
rious schemes for their deliverance. He had 
resolved, if the raft had succeeded, to have sent 
others forward and remained himself behind. 
This hope was past; and, turn which way he 
would, it was clear that the last hope of the 
party rested on some of the strongest cutting 
their way through and returning with boats. If 
they were near the Pacific, so much shorter would 
be the delay of relief—if far, so much more urg- 
ent was it that the attempt to reach it should 
be made before all were too weak to undertake 
the journey. The time had come for immediate 
and energetic action, if they would not all per- 
ish there in the forest. He had found by ex- 
periment that he could endure more, and on 
less food, than any other member of the party. 
Besides, the advance might be more dangerous 
than the retreat, Before them was all uncer- 
tainty. Perils greater even than those they had 
already encountered, might await those who 
ventured forward. He therefore felt that it was 
his duty to go; and, if necessary, sacrifice him- 
self for the rest. Still, to leave his command 
to a doubtful fate, tried him sorely. They had 
supreme confidence in him, which they might 
not transfer to another leader; and should an 
evil fate befall them, which after events should 
prove he could have avoided, it would be a blow 
greater than he could bear. Thus revolving 
his condition, he outwatched the stars; but 
when the morning dawned his resolution was 
taken. 

Rousing up the men, he called them together 
and announced his determination to leave the 
party, and taking three persons, force his way 
down the river to the nearest settlement, from 
whence he would send back canoes and provi- 
sions. Not willing to order men on this doubt- 
ful undertaking, he packed up his blanket, sheul- 
dered his haversack and carbine, and calléd for 
| volunteers. Several at once stepped forward, 
| out of whom he selected Mr. Avery, originally 
| a volunteer in the Expedition, and Golden and 
| Wilson, two of the crew of the Cyane. These 
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men were chosen for no mental qualification, 
but solely because the state of their physique 
appeared to promise the greatest endurance of 
the fatigue which he anticipated. 

He then told the men officially that they were 
placed under the command of Mr. Truxton dur- 
ing his absence; whom he directed to follow 
under the bank of the river by easy marches— 
halting whenever it might be necessary—and 
taking all possible precautions to supply the 
party with game and other food. In a short 


conversation with the officers, he expressed his | 


firm conviction that if the nuts, palmettos, and 
other articles of food which they had met thus 
far held out, the party might be sustained in 
camp for six months; but he advised them to 
change their camp as often as provisions became 
scarce in the vicinity. 

With these parting directions, he, on the 13th 
of February, took leave of his command, and 
set out on his journey. As he turned away, he 
exclaimed “Good-by! good-by !”—“ Good-by! 
God bless you!” came from all, and the forest 
soon shut him from sight. 

This little band of four were well calculated 
for the terrible trial before them. Strain, the 
leader, though half naked and a small man, was 
knit together with iron sinews, and with as brave 
and resolute a heart as ever beat in a human 
bosom. 


and insures obedience, no man could be better 


fitted for the trying position in which he unex- | 


pectedly found himself. Avery was a man of pow- 


erful frame, and had already had some experi- | 


ence in tropical travel, having passedsome months 
on the Atrabo, and journeyed elsewhere in New 
Granada. James Golden, seaman, was a young 
man who had served with Strain in a cruise on 
the coast of Africa, and had enlisted in the naval 
service with especial reference to accompanying 
him in this expedition. Wilson, a landsman, 
was also a man of splendid frame, which seemed 
to have suffered scarcely at all from the priva- 
tions which he had undergone. Their arms 
were one Sharp’s rifle, belonging to Mr. Avery, 
two carbines, and two Colt’s pistols. They also 
took plenty of ammunition. Young Golden, 
not being so strong as the others, had no arms 


except a pistol—Mr. Avery, Wilson, and Strain | 


carrying the others. ‘Two machetas and a small 
pocket-compass, and their blankets and empty 
haversacks, completed their equipment. 

The best compass and the double-barreled 


fowling-piece were left with the main body, one | 


to direct their course and take the bearings of 
the river, and the other to provide the party 
with game. 

(TO PE CONTINUED.) 


N few things have men displayed so much 
ingenuity as in devising and perfecting im- 
plements for destroying each other. The ne- 
cessities of the chase, indeed, demanded pro- 
jectile weapons; and Nimrod, “the mighty 


Fertile in resources, and with that na- | 
tural spirit of command which begets confidence | 


| hunter before the Lord,” must have had some 
means of attacking game at a distance greater 
than he could hurl a stone or cast a spear. 
When the hunter of beasts became a hunter of 
men, the same weapons would come into play, 
and new ones would be brought into requisi- 
tion. In point of fact, war, rather than the 
chase, has led to the invention of projectiles. 

The sling being the most simple and obvi- 
ous, was undoubtedly the earliest instrument 
for casting missiles. It was but increasing the 
momentum of the stone by augmenting the 
circumference of the circle around which it 
| was whirled. Slingers constituted the great 
body of the light-armed troops of antiquity. 
| The weapon was easily constructed, and the 
| missiles adapted to it abounded every where. 
| Every tent which contained a bit of leather 
| was an armory. Every brook course, with its 
|smooth water-worn stones, was a magazine 
| abundantly stored. There was little room for 
| improvement in the construction of the sling. 
| The earliest were, in all essential respects, as 
| perfect as the latest. Those found in the 
| Egyptian tombs do not differ from those used 
three thousand years later. The only advance 
| made was in the employment of leaden bullets 
in place of the smooth stones with which the 
Hebrew youth slew the Philistine giant. It is 
not a little singular that these bullets were 
made of an almond-shape, very like the coni- 
|} cal balls which modern science has shown to 
be preferable to the round ones so long em- 
| ployed. Among the Greeks these bullets not 
unfrequently bore some motto or inscription. 
| Every bullet literally had its billet. A very com- 
mon one was, “ Jake this !”—an invitation wholly 
| Superfluous to the person who chanced to be 
hit. 





SLINGER. 


The range of the sling was great enough to 
make it a very formidable weapon, though skill 
in its use could be acquired only by early train- 
ing and long practice. The inhabitants of the 
Balearic Islands had a reputation as marksmen 
akin to that enjoyed by our “ Kentucky rifle- 
men.” This proficiency was the result of early 
training, the mothers of the young slingers be- 
ing accustomed to suspend the food of their 
sons from the branch of a tree, compelling them 
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to bring it down with the sling, or go hungry. 
With them it was, “ No hit, no dinner.” 

Next after the sling came the bow. This 
was still more wide- 
ly diffused, owing to 
its greater accuracy. 
The bows of vari- 
ous nations differed 
greatly from each 
other. That of 
the Scythians was 
shaped like our let- 
ter C, the ancient 
form of the Greek 
sigma. Hence the 
young Greek was 
told to remember 
the form of that let- 
ter, “ because it was 
like a Scythian bow,” 
just as among us the 
figure of the letter 
B is impressed upon 


ANCIENT BOWS. the mind of the rus- 


tic aspirant for alphabetical knowledge, by call- | 


ing attention to the fact that it “looks like an 
ox-yoke.” The bow used by the Tartars, the 
descendants of the Scythians, still retains this 
shape. As they fight principally upon horse- 
back, they hold the bow vertically, instead of 
horizontally like other nations. The neck of 
the horse is thus prevented from in- 
terfering with the action of the bow. 
The Greek bow was short, not ex- 
ceeding three or four feet in length. 
But as it was very stout, consider- 
able force was required to bend it. 
In using it, the archer dropped upon 
one knee, bracing himself so as to 
gain a firmer position. This attitude 
is shown in the annexed outline of 
an ancient statue. The bow itself 
is not represented; but the position 
of the hands shows that the arrow 
was drawn to the breast, instead of 
back to the ear. The Greek bow 
was originally made of two horns of 
a species of wild goat, united at the 
base by a metallic band forming the 
handle. Of whatever material it was 
afterward constituted, this form was 
still retained. The double curva- 
ture, with the straight intervening 
handle, still showed its origin. The 
Romans copied their bows, as well as 
many other things, from the Greeks. 
The Egyptians were celebrated as 
archers. Their bows bore a close re- 
semblance, both in form and length, 
to the famous English long-bow. 
Specimens now extant, taken from 
the tombs at Thebes, might pass for 
the very weapons borne by Robin 
Hood and the merry archers of Sher- 
wood forest. Their arrows also ri- 
valed in length the cloth-yard shafts 


® 
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| of the English archers. Compared with the long 
Egyptian bow, that of the Greeks was a very 





GREEK ARCHER. 


| clumsy, inefficient weapon. It may seem strange 
| that the Greeks and Romans should never have 
thought of the obvious expedient of adding to 
the power of their bow by increasing its length. 
But there was something in the weapon not 
adapted to their genius. They trusted to hand- 
to-hand fighting, rather than to missiles. They 
| had that bull-dog propensity that has made the 
| bayonet the favorite weapon of the English. 
The archers in their armies belonged almost ex- 
clusively to the auxiliary troops, for the bow was 
an Asiatic rather than a European weapon. The 
Orientals could never stand before the onset of 
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the serried spears of the Greek phalanx, or the 
charge of the heavy pilum and short cut-and- 
thrust sword of the Roman legion. 

The nations of antiquity possessed nothing 
answering to our modern field artillery. But 
some ordnance was absolutely essential for at- 
tacking fortified places. ‘The most obvious in- 
strument for overthrowing walls and bursting in 
gates was the battering-ram. In its earliest | 
form it was simply a huge beam, borne in the | 
brawny arms of the soldiers, and thrust by di- | 
rect force against the walls or gate. To adda 
metallic head to the beam, to suspend it by | 
chains from a support, and to protect those who 
used it by a movable tower or other defense, 
were all the essential improvements of which | 
this simple instrument was capable. When of | 
the enormous size of which it was sometimes | 
made, the ram was a very formidable imple- | 
ment, comparing in some respects not unfavor- | 
ably with our heaviest siege artillery. A French | 
mathematician has calculated that a ram weigh- 
ing two tons, moved by the force of a thousand | 





men, gave a blow equal to that of a 36-pound | 


shot, fired point-blank. This size was often far 
exceeded. We read of those which weighed 
forty or fifty tons, requiring 1500 men to man- 
age them effectively. Nothing less firm than a 
solid pyramid could long sustain the shock of 
such an implement fairly brought against it. 
The obvious defects of the battering-ram 
were the exposed situation of those who used 
it, working, as they necessarily must, directly 
exposed to the assaults of the besieged; the 
immense force necessary to manage it; and the 
difficulty of transporting it from place to place, 
and establishing it in position. One employed 
by Vespasian, and by no means the largest of 
which we have accounts, required for its trans- 
portation one hundred and fifty yoke of oxen, 





or three hundred pairs of horses and mules, 
The battering-ram, more- 

over, was effective only against 

the defenses of a place, inflict- 

ing no direct injury upon the 

defenders. To effect this latter 

purpose, the ancients invented 

& great variety of engines for 

hurling huge stones and im- 

mense darts and javelins, or 

even beams of considerable 

size. Though differing widely 

in construction, these may all 

be reduced to two classes, as 

far as their principle of opera- 

tion is concerned. 
The first class is simply a 

bow of great size, furnished 

with a winch or other machin- 

ery for bending it, and a rest 

for sustaining the rock or bolt 

to be hurled. This principle was brought into 

use in an infinite variety of forms, and speci- 

fic names were given to each. The bow was 

placed horizontially o* vertically; it had one 

arm or two, and was made of wood or metal. 


One torm reminds us of the “ infernal machine” 
by which it was attempted to assassinate Louis 
Philippe. A number of arrows were arranged 
side by side upon a support. A stout elastic 
board, placed perpendicularly, was firmly se- 
cured at the lower end, while the upper end 
was bent back by a winch. When let go, the 
board sprung back against the arrows, discharg- 
ing them all at once. 


INFERNAL MACHINE, 


The other class of engines derived their pow- 
er from the elasticity of twisted fibres. Such 
an engine was called a tormentum, from the 
Latin torqueo, “to twist’—and not, as might 
appear to the mere English reader, from its 
tormenting the enemy. A common wood-saw 
furnishes a perfect illustration of their principle 
of construction. Let any one draw back the slip 
of wood by which the cord is twisted, and then let 
it fly back against his knuckles; he will need no 
further proof of elastic force of twisted fibres. 
Increase the number of cords, make the frame 
of suitable strength and form, and provide an ap- 
propriate support for the missile, and we have the 
ancient tormentum. In some the stone to be 
thrown was placed in a cavity at the extremity 


TORMENTUM. 


of the lever; the action of throwing then resem- 
bled that by which a stone is flung by the arm. 

The names catapulta and ballista were applied 
incifferently to both species of engines; the 
former denoting those intended for throwing 
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BALLISTA. 


darts, the latter those for hurling stones. The 
shape given to each depended much upon the 
purpose for which it was designed; the ballista 
being usually square, and the catapulta oblong. 
Hence the boast of the “ shoulder-hitter” in the 
old Latin comedy; “ My fist is a ballista, my 
lower arm a catapulta, and my upper arm a 
battering-ram.” 


CATAPULTA, 


It will be observed that elasticity is the power 
made available in both these species of engines. 
In the one case it is the elasticity of wood or 
metals; in the other that of twisted fibres. It 
is the same force, acting under different condi- 
tions, that is used in modern artillery. The 
explosive power of gunpowder arises from the 
elasticity of the gases suddenly evolved in its 


The application of gunpowder 
wrought an entire change in the 
whole system of warlike engines. 
The explosive power of this com- 
pound had been familiar long be- 
fore it was applied to this purpose. 
It had been known in the East, 
and used in the construction of 
fireworks, from time immemorial. 
Roger Bacon was acquainted with i} 
as early as 1219. In 1280 tlie monk 
Barthold Schwartz appears to have 
pointed out its applicability to war- 
likeengines. It was not long before 
the idea was carried into execu- 
tion. Cannon were certainly used 
in France as early as 1328. The 
presence of a number of pieces of 
cannon at the battle of Cressy, in 1346, proves 
that they were not an absolutely new invention 
then, as has been assumed. An army circum- 
stanced as was that of Edward III. is in no con- 
dition to try experiments with new weapons 
upon a battle-field. 

The new invention was improved by slow de- 
| grees. Yet the range of even the rude guns 

first fabricated so far exceeded that of 
the catapultaand ballista, as to call for the 
most strenuous efforts for their improve- 
ment. The main obstacle to this was the 
low state of the mechanic arts. Milton’s 
description of the artillery of the rebel 
angels applies exactly to the guns first 
made. They were mere logs of wood 
hollowed out. The wooden tube was 
then strengthened by iron bars and hoops; 
and at a later period the bore was lined 
with iron. During the Thirty Years’ 
War, Gustavus Adolphus had a number 
of guns made much more portable than 
any that had before been known. To 
preserve them, they were inclosed in 
leather cases. This is probably the origin 
of the absurd story that has passed from 
author to author, of cannon having been 
sometimes made of leather. 

At length guns were cast in one piece. At 
| first the bore was formed in casting. An iron 
| rod covered with clay was inserted in the mould, 
| which was withdrawn after the casting, leaving 
| a hollow tube. It soon appeared that the bore 
| thus produced was not perfectly accurate ; be- 
| sides that the interior was always honey-combed 
by the air-bubbles escaping from the molten 








rapid combustion. The volume of the gases | metal, which weakened the piece. At present 
thus produced is two thousand times that of | all cannon are cast solid, the bore being pro- 
the powder employed. It is difficult to meas- | duced by drilling. In boring, the drill is sta- 
ure the absolute expansive force of these. Count | tionary, the gun being made to revolve by pow- 
Rumford filled a cavity in an iron cylinder with | erful machinery. 

twenty-eight grains of gunpowder. In explod- It would be superfluous to enumerate the 
ing, it tore asunder the iron, which would have | successive changes made in the form of artillery. 
resisted a strain of 400,000 pounds applied at | The main points to be gained were to establish 
no greater mechanical advantage. Here, as in | the best ratio between the length of the piece 
the case of steam, we see that the elasticity of land the size of the bore; and to secure the 
gases exceeds almost infinitely that of any solid | greatest available strength with the least amount 
bodies. | of metal. As the greatest force of the explosion 
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is felt at the place where it first takes place, the 
breech was made considerably thicker than any 
other part. The full explosive power of the 
charge is apparent only when it is closely con- 
fined, as in Rumford’sexperiment. The bottom 
of the bore, where the powder is placed, was 
accordingly made smaller than the remainder, 


which was large enough to admit the ball. This | 


diminished bore constitutes the “chambered 
breech,” which is now applied to small arms as 
well as cannon. 

Attention was also directed to the gun-car- 
riages, in order to construct one which should 
combine strength, lightness, and facility of 
movement. In modern field-pieces, the gun 
rests only upon the hind-wheels, the fore-wheels 
or “limbers” being detached when the piece is 
fired. The stout side-pieces, or trails, resting 
on the ground, give a firm position to the gun. 
To “unlimber” is to detach the fore-wheels 
from the carriage, leaving the trails to rest upon 
the ground. ‘The limber also serves as a vehi- 
cle for transporting some of the most necessary 
munitions and a portion of the gunners. The 
9-pounder brass gun is the favorite piece of 
field artillery in the English service, those of 


larger calibre being too heavy to be transported | 
The piece it- | 


with facility over rough ground. 
self weighs 13 ewt. Including gun, carriage, 
limber, 32 rounds of ammunition, 
and the necessary stores, it weighs 
38} ewt., and can be drawn for a 
few hundred yards by six horses 
ata gallop, so as to bring it speed- 
ily into position. As now organ- 
ized in the Eastern war, an En- 
glish field 

battery of 
four 9- 

pounders 
and two 
24-pound- 
er howitz- 
ers has in 
attend- 
f ance four- 
teen other 

earriages 
served by 
20 officers, 
commis- 
sionedand 
non - com- 


missioned, | 
168 gun-| 
ners, drivers, etc, | 


and 170 horses. 


As now consti- | 


tuted, artillery may 
be divided 
three classes: can- 
non (a), howitzers 
(6), and mortars 
(c), distinguished 
by their different 


CANNON, HOWITZER, MorTAR. proportions. In 


into | 


field guns the length is from sixteen to twenty- 
one times the diameter of the bore. Naval and 
siege guns are made somewhat longer, in order 
that the muzzle may project beyond the sides of 
the ship or the embankments from which they are 
fired, in order that they may not be injured by the 
concussion. Mortars are very short, with a large 
bore ; theirlength is three or four times their cal- 
ibre. Howitzers are amedium between the other 
two classes ; their length being six or eight times 
their calibre. Each of these guns is specially 
adapted to a particular kind of projectile. The 
calibre of cannon is indicated by the weight of 
the ball which it carries; that of mortars by the 
diameter of the bore; either method is used 
with respect to howitzers. The 54-inch how- 
itzer carries a stone ball weighing seven pounds ; 
thus a 54-inch howitzer and a 7-pounder how- 
itzer denote the same piece. The hollow iron 
ball of the same size weighs twice as much. 
For a long time solid round balls, at first of 
stone, afterward of iron, were the only project- 
iles discharged by artillery. For battering down 
| walls, the solid ball has the advantage over all 
| others. But when directed against a body of 
men its efficient range is limited to the direct 
line of its flight. Ifthe enemy were drawn up 
| in a single line, no ball could kill more than a 
| single man, while the chances would be greatly 
| against its hitting even that one. A number 
of small shot, directed against a body of men, 
| are more efficient than one large one. To meet 
| this condition grape and cannister shot are em- 





| ployed. 

Grape shot are a number of balls slightly fast- 
| ened together around an iron spindle, in a form 
| somewhat like a cluster of grapes. A cannister 
| shot in shape is precisely like the tin cases used 
| for containing preserved meats. But instead of 

appetizing delicacies, it is filled with hard iron 


balls. The design of grape and cannister shot 
isthe same. The rapid flight of the mass through 
the air bursts the packages, and the balls scat- 
ter wide, plowing a broad furrow through the 
opposing ranks. Now, as a half-pound ball 
will kill a man as effectually as one of fifty 
pounds, and as one is just as likely to hit as the 
other, we may consider the efficiency of grape 
and cannister shot to exceed that of a solid ball 
just in proportion to the number of bullets they 
contain. Hence against troops in the open field, 
except at a very long range, grape and cannister 
| have superseded solid shot. 

Various forms, have been tried for shot. 
There have been, for example, cylindrical, ob- 
long, pine-apple, chain, and bar shot. These 
last are simply two round balls joined together 
by a chain dr iron rod. But they have gone 
| almost out of use; though in the recent naval 
attack upon Sebastopol, the Russians d'd great 
damage to the rigging of the vessels of the Allies 
| by the use of chain shot. It has been found 
| that when a ball passes through an object with 
|@ great momentum, it makes a clean smooth 

hole of just its own size. If the momentum is 
| less, a large ragged hole is produced. In naval 


| 
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FIELD PIECE BROUGHT INTO ACTION, 


warfare the object is quite as much to damage 
the enemy’s vessel as to kill his men. In order 


| posed between the ball and the powder. 


waddings, one wet, the other dry, are inter- 
Still, 


to diminish the momentum of the balls, they | a red-hot ball is not a very convenient thing 
have been lightened, either by making them of | to handle, since it must be done by means of 
stone or of iron hollow. The guns for dis-| tongs, and at great mechanical disadvantage. 
charging these shot were usually made with a | Hence red-hot shot of more than two-and-thirty 


bore larger in proportion to their length than 
common cannon. Such pieces, as well as the 
balls shot from them, were called carronades. 
It was found, however, that the advantage thus 
gained was more than neutralized by the infe- 
rior range of the carronades. Thus during our 
late war with Great Britain, our inferior fleet 
on Lake Ontario was saved from destruction 
by the British vessels being armed chiefly with 
earronades, while ours bore long guns carrying 
solid shot. Having the wind of the enemy, our 


fleet could keep beyond the range of their car- | 
ronades, peppering them at leisure, and in al- | 


most perfect security. ‘We remained in this 
mortifying condition for six hours,” says the 
British commander, “ without being able to re- 
turn a shot.” 

For attacking towns the red-hot shot is prob- 
ably the most destructive projectile yet invented. 
To the horrors of bombardment it adds those of 
conflagration. At first sight it would seem the 
height of folly to thrust a red-hot mass of iron 
within an inch or two of a charge of gunpow- 
der. The artilieryman would seem to stand in 
more peril than any one else. But the hazard 
is really very slight. The powder is inclosed in 
a stout flannel cartridge, and two thick hempen 


| pounds have rarely been used. At the recent 
| bombardment of Odessa, however, it is said that 
|red-hot shot were thrown from guns of the 
largest calibre. 

Shells are probably the most terrible arm of 
modern warfare. A shell of the simplest form 
is a hollow ball of iron, filled with gunpowder 
jand other combustible matter. A fuse com- 

unicates, through a hole in the side, with the 
Nenclosed powder. The fuse is ignited by the 
| firing of the gun, its length being so calculated 
that it may last till the shell has just reached its 
murk. The shell is burst by the explosion of 
the powder within, and its fragments scattered 
in every direction. 

Such is the simple bomb-shell—a missile de- 
structive enough, one would think, to satisfy the 
most blood-thirsty mind. But it must yield the 
palm to the Shrapnel-shell, which is stuffed with 
both balls and powder. It thus combines in it- 
self the destructive properties of the solid ball, 
the cannister shot, and the shell. Its range is 
nearly as great as that of the first, while it has 
the diffused action of the two last. 

Attempts have been made at various times to 
cause shells to explode by the concussion of 
striking their mark ; for it is difficult to calen- 


} 
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MORTAR 


late with perfect accuracy the proper length of 
the fuse to burn just the right time; and if the 
explosion takes place a few seconds too soon, 


the shell is harmless. But none of the attempts | 
have as yet been proved satisfactory, by actuel 
use, though it is said the secret is in possession 
of both the French and English governments. 


This, however, is still doubtful. So also is the 


reported invention of asphyxiated shells, filled | 
with a composition that when burned produces | 


immense volumes of a gas fatal to life. 
Cannon and howitzers, as now used, throw 
both shot and shells. A Paixhan gun is simply 


a howitzer or cannon of enormous calibre, capa- 
Such «was the | 


ble of taking in a large shell. 
great gun, called by a ghastly pun on its name, 
“The Peacemaker,” the explosion of which on 


board the Princeton a few years since, was so | 
disastrous, Mortars are used only for throwing | 


shells. 
them. 


There is this further peculiarity about 
The shell is not aimed directly at the 


mark, but is shot upward, in order that it may | 
in falling descend upon its object. Thus a shell | 
is thrown clean over the walls of a fortress, and | 
The mortar, therefore, is | 


falls into its midst. 
fired at an angle of 45 degrees, being the angle 
which gives the ball the greatest range. 

For many years great attention has been paid 
by military engineers to the rockets invented by 
Colonel Congreve, and high anticipations were 
at one time entertained of their efficiency. It 
was supposed that they would work an entire 
change in this arm of military service. Though 
these anticipations have been only partially re- 
alized, the nocket is now introduced as a useful 
auxiliary into siege trains. In external appear- 
ance the Congreve rocket differs little from the 


PRACTICE. 


| ordinary signal rocket. It is, however, much 
larger, and the case is made of iron. As the 
rocket always goes head-on, it is easy to cause 
it to explode by the shock of its contact in strik- 
ing its mark. It is fired from a rest, so arranged 
| as to give direction to its flight. The great de- 
fect in the rocket, which has never been fully ob- 
viated, is the uncertainty of its aim. Their use is 
almost wholly confined to siege purposes. For 
setting fire to towns they have been found very 
efficacious, as a large amount of incendiary ma- 
terial is easily attached to them. 

The application of gunpowder to small arms 
was much more slow than to artillery. The 
first steps were simply in the direction of light- 
|} ening the pieces to facilitate transport. The 
| carriage was then dispensed with, and they were 
mounted upon a tripod, like a telescope. Next 
came what were called wall-pieces. They had 
nostand, but were still too heavy to be discharged 
from the arm. The muzzle was rested upon the 
wall, and the piece steadied by being brought to 
the shoulder. To avoid the “kicking” of so 
heavily loaded a piece, the muzzle had a projec- 
tion which was hooked over the wall, so as to 
receive the shock of the recoil. This was only 
adapted to the defense of walled towns. It 
could not be used in the field. 

The construction of the harquebuse was a very 
decided step in advance. This was light enough 
| to be transported on the shoulder, but too heavy 
|to be aimed without a rest. This rest was at 
| first attached to the piece ; but was subsequently 

detached, and carried sometimes by the harque- 
| busier himself, and sometimes by an attendant. 
| It was a stout staff, shod with iron, and having 
a forked top, in which to rest the gun. 
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Up to this time the piece was 
discharged by a slow match. As 
long as the rest was employed, the 
gunner had always a hand at lib- 
erty to manage the match. But 
when, in process of time, the piece 
was so far lightened that it might 
be fired at arm’s length, this mode 
of discharge caused much embar- 
rassment. This led to the inven- 
tion of gun-locks. The earlier 
form was that of a simple dog to 
hold the slow-match, connected 
with a trigger, by pulling which 
the match was brought back into 
the priming pan. But unless the 
match was withdrawn at the pre- 
cise instant, the blast of the ex- 
plosion was liable to blow off the 
lighted end of the match, so that 
the gunner was forced to bestow 
extraordinary trouble upon keep- 
ing his match alight. The flint- 
lock was then invented. A small 
iron wheel was connected with a 
spring like that of a watch. This 
was wound up with a key, and held 
securely in position by a catch. 
A flint was attached to a movable 
dog, which communicated with a 
trigger in such a manner that by 
pulling it the flint was brought 
against the wheel at the instant 
the catch was lifted. The spring 
thus let loose, turned the wheel 
against the flint, and the sparks 
thus produced fell into the powder 
in the priming-pan below. The 
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lock underwent various modifications, until it 
assumed the form of the common flint-lock, 
which is now almost wholly superseded by the 
percussion lock. As a monk was the first to 
suggest the application of gunpowder to warlike 
purposes, so it is not a little singular that the per- 
cussion lock, the greatest modern improvement 
upon small arms, was the invention of a clergy- 


man. 































































































We can not wonder that these imperfect small 
arms came into use far more slowly than did ar- 
tillery. The last great siege in which the old 
catapulta and ballista were much used was that 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. Gib- 
bon, in his magnificent description of this siege, 
has not failed to avail himself of the conjunction 
of ancient and modern artillery. The union of 
cannon and battering rams, catapulte and bal- 
liste, liquid fire and movable towers, distinguish- 
ed this famous siege. But the long-bow was 
in the highest repute in England down to the 
time of Elizabeth; and upon the Continent 
the cross-bow was long held to be a more for- 
midable weapon than the harquebuse. Even 
late as the reign of Charles I. strenuous efforts 
were made to retain the bow as a weapon of 
war. 

It is difficult to overrate the influence upon 
civilization exerted by the general introduction 
of the modern musket and pistol. The inven- 
tion of printing has wrought a change hardly 
less notable. A few years ago, at an English 
coronation, when in accordance with old usage 
the Champion of England, clad in old armor, 
offers to do battle against the world in defense 
of the right of the new sovereign, it was gravely 
announced that the champion had at length suc- 
ceeded in mounting his horse fully armed, el- 
most without assistance. Yet the knight of old 
was obliged to train himself to vault into the 
saddle in just such armor. As such weapons 
and armor, and the skill to use them, must be 
confined to the few, arms became necessarily a 
profession. The knight of the middle ages, clad 
in steel armor, and mounted upon a steed almost 
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as unassailable as himself, could ride over whole 
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troops of yeomen and burghers, himself almost 
as safe the while as though he were entrenched 
in his rock-built castle. The soldier became 
from his position a tyrant. It was the reign of 
brute force. Fire-arms changed all this. They 
restored the natural equality of man. The rob- 
ber.knight, perched in fancied security in his 
stronghold upon some steep crag, found that it 
could be battered about his ears from the plain 
below. No smith could forge armor that would 
withstand the small leaden bullet. Any man 
who could compass the cost of a musket or a 
pistol even, granting him a quick eye, firm 
nerves, and a steady heart, was the equal of the 
trained soldier. Gunpowder is the great leveler. 
It alone has made democracy a thing physically 
possible. 

The invention of the rifle was another great 
advance in the construction of the smaller fire- 
arms, though many years elapsed before it was 
generally applied to military purposes. The 
rifle, as every body knows, is distinguished from 
a smooth-bore ky having a number of shallow 
grooves running down the bore. These grooves, 
instead of passing straight down, wind around 
like the threads of a screw, making nearly a 
complete turn in going the entire length of the 
barrel. To understand the effect of these 
grooves upon the action of the piece, we must 
glance at one or two points in the theory of 
projectiles. 

If a musket-ball were exactly spherical, and 
of perfectly uniform density throughout, so that 
the matter should be equally distributed about 
the centre; and if, furthermore, it were fired 
from a barrel whose bore was perfectly straight, 
and accurately circular, of the exact size of the 
ball, so that it should touch equally in every part 
of its circumference, the bali would travel lat- 
erally in a perfectly straight line, which would 
be varied vertically only by the attraction of 
gravitation, which would draw it toward the 
earth. But no one of these conditions can be 
fulfilled. No such ball and no such barrel has 
been made or can be made. Let a musket be 
accurately pointed at the bull’s-eye of a target; 
then let it be firmly screwed into a vice, and dis- 
charged a number of times. No two balls will 
strike in exactly the same spot. If the target 
were placed at the distance of a hundred yards, 
there would probably be a distance of two or 
three feet between the bullet-holes. The greater 
the distance of the target, the wider apart would 
the bullets strike. If the distance were a mile, 
the balls would strike some hundreds of yards 
apart. This deflection is owing to imperfections 
in the balls and the gun—imperfections which it 
is impossible to remedy in a piece with a smooth 
bore. 

The object of rifling the barrel is to correct 
this defect. ‘To illustrate the principle of this, 
we will take a common boy’s top. If the mat- 
ter of the top were equally distributed all around 
the spindle, the top would—theoretically, at 
least—stand upright when once fairly balanced 
upon the peg; for there would be nothing to 





cause it to fall one way rather than another. 
But no man ever did make a top at rest stand 
@ minute, and no man ever can do so. Now, 
let a rapid rotary motion be given to the top, 
and it maintains its upright position. The same 
inequality exists as before; but by the rapid mo- 
tion the heavier side is continually changing its 
position. The top tends to fall toward its heav- 
ier side; but this is simultaneously, as it were, 
on every side. The inequalities exactly balance 
each other, and the top does not fall. 

Now to apply this principle to the rifle. The 
grooves wind around like a screw; the bullet 
fits tightly into them, and can no more be driv- 
en straight down into the barrel than a screw 
can be driven like a nail straight into a plank. 
It must descend in a spiral course. In emerg- 
ing from the barrel it must follow a similar 
track. In a word, it must be screwed into and 
out of the barrel. The screw motion thus im- 
parted to the ball continues after it leaves the 
barrel; and we may consider it a top spinning 
through the air peg foremost. All the tenden- 
cies to lateral motion being thus neutralized, it 
goes straight forward to its mark, influenced 
only by the attraction of gravitation, which 
draws it toward the earth. This being a uni- 
form force, can easily be calculated, and proper 
allowance made for it. 

Various expedients have been tried to make 
the rifle ball fit the bore. It has been made a 
trifle larger than the bore, down which it is 
forced by the ramrod and mallet. The Ameri- 
can backwoodsman uses a patch of greased cloth 
around the ball ; this requires less force to drive 
it down, and he dispenses with the mallet. Still, 
to force the ball spirally down the bore requires 
time, and rapid firing is of great importance in 
warfare. 

The rifle, therefore, has never, until quite 
recently, been a favorite weapon in European 
warfare. It was introduced into the French 
armies during the Revolution ; but was speedily 
abandoned. Perhaps the character of the sol- 
diers of the republic had quite as much to do 
with this as the defects in the weapon. The 
ardent youths who flew to arms at the tidings 
of the invasion of their country by the combined 
forces of the Continent, had little of the coo 
calculating spirit which enables the Kentucky 
hunter to pick off the enemy man by man. The 
fierce charge, the fiery hand-to-hand conflict, 
the shock of masses, were more in accordance 
with their instincts. 

After the occupation of Algiers, the French 
troops were brought in contact with a new foe. 
It was useless to charge against an enemy who 
would not stand the shock. The fleet steeds of 
the Arab warriors easily bore them beyond the 
reach of the French, while in retreating their 
long carbines told fearfully upon the pursyers. 
To cope successfully with these, a weapon was 
wanted which should combine the long effective 
range of the rifle with the facility in loading of 
the musket. ‘Two general modes of construct- 
ing such a weapon suggested themselves: a rifle 
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capable of quick loading at the muzzle, and one 
loading at the breech. Almost simultaneously 
kindred experiments were undertaken in Prus- 
sia, while the peculiar character of our own 
border warfare led to like efforts here. The re- 
sult has been the production of three forms of 
rifles. The revolver in America, the Zundnd- 
delgewahr in Prussia, and the Minié rifle in 
France. For close skirmishing like that which 
our borderers carry on with the savage, where 
a half dozen shots in a minute may be worth a 
thousand in an hour, nothing can equal Colt’s 
revolver. 

The Prussian Zundnddelgewahr, or “ needle- 
firing gun,” is a rifle loaded at the breech. The 
cartridge contains the ball and the powder, be- 
tween which is placed a detonating material. 
It is discharged by forcing a thin steel needle 
through the powder, against the detonating ma- 
terial, which causes it to explode, the ignition 
thus taking place at the forward end of the 
cartridge, which possesses several advantages 
not necessary to be detailed. In rapidity of 
loading and discharge, the Prussian gun stands 
unrivaled; but its construction is so delicate 
that much doubt exists as to its efficiency in 
the rough usage of an actual campaign. If re- 
port speaks truly, after a few discharges it leaks 
fire to such an extent, through the joinings, that 
the soldiers can not discharge it from the 
shoulder. It is apprehended that, like the fa- 
mous regiment of tall grenadiers of the first 
Vrussian monarch, it is quite too fine to use. 





IN ALGERIA. 


In France attention was turned to perfecting 
the muzzle-loading rifle. The first considerable 
step was taken by M. Delavigne, who made the 
barrel of his rifle with a chambered breech. 
That is, the bottom of the barrel, where the 
powder was placed, was smaller than the bore 
above. The ball was of a size to pass freely 
down until stopped by the shoulders of the 
chamber, upon which it rested. Two or three 
smart taps with a heavy ramrod flattened out 
the ball, so that it filled the bore, and was 
pressed into the grooves. As a round ball 
would not merely flatten laterally, but become 
distorted by the blows, he used a conical one, 
with several grooves around it. It was found 
that not only was the force required to spread 
the ball lessened, and the friction diminished 
by thus reducing the rubbing surface, but the 
grooved ball traveled more truly, the atmosphere 
apparently acting upon the grooves as upon the 
feather of the arrow. 

Colonel Thouvenin improved upon Dela- 
vigne’s chambered breech by screwing a tige or 
steel pin into the breech of the ordinary rifle 
barrel. The ball passing down the barrel, rested 
upon the tige, around which the powder lay, ex- 
posing a larger surface, and thus igniting more 
rapidly. This rifle is the carabine a tige of the 
chasseurs de Vincennes. 

Colonel Minié directed his attention to im- 
proving the ball. His ball is a leaden cone, 
shaped very nearly like a sugar loaf, of a size to 
pass readily down the bore of the rifle. In the 
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bottom of the ball is a conical excavation, in 
which is placed an iron thimble of the same 
shape, only somewhat larger, so that it passes 
only part way up the excavation. This thimble 
acts like a wedge, and a blow upon it will drive 
it further into the cavity in the bullet, spread- 
ing the soft lead equally on every side. The 
first shock of the explosion, when the powder is 
ignited, of course strikes the iron wedge, driving 
it up into the lead, which expands and fills the 
barrel and its rifled grooves. The force of the 
powder performs the work of the blows of the 
ramrod in other rifles. ‘The operation of load- 
ing consists merely in dropping the bullet down 
upon the powder. This combination of ball 
and gun constitutes the fatal Minié¢ rifle. 
Marvelous stories are told of the range and 
accuracy of this new weapon. A good marks- 
man is sure of his man at a distance of more 
than one-third of a mile; at a distance twice as 
great the men and horses attached to a piece 
of artillery might be easily picked off one by 
one; at a mile and more the balls would tell 
fearfully upon a body of troops. At the battle 
of Inkermann, we are told that the Minié balls 
passed sheer through four men, killing the fifth. 
The most e*ective distance for grape and can- 
nister sho. .. but three or four hundred yards— 
just half as far as the Mini¢é rifle carries with 
perfect accuracy. A few riflemen, therefore, 
lying securely under cover might easily disable 
a battery. A hundred of these weapons well 
directed against Bragg’s artillery might have 
changed the fate of the battle of Buena Vista. 
A troop of cavalry advancing to the charge 
would be for a mile under the direct fire of a 
body of riflemen. “Ait Bomarsund and Sebasto- 
pol the French riflemen deliberately picked off 
the gunners at the embrasures of the Russian 
fortress. The Minié rifle must effect great 
changes in the art of war, by depriving the 
artillery of the pre-eminence it has so long held 
of being the most efficient arm of service. It 
behooves our own government to look to it that 





we are not found without having at command 
this new weapon. 

The present war in the East has given rise 
to almost innumerable suggestions and experi- 
ments for the purpose of improving every de- 
scription of fire-arms. Among these is the 
“ Lancaster gun,” which is an apparently suc- 
cessful attempt to apply the principle of the 
rifle to cannon of the largest size. The chief 
peculiarity of this cannon is, that the bore, in- 


stead of having grooves like the rifle, is smooth. 
As a substitute for grooves, the bore, instead 
of being circular, has a form slightly elliptical, 
the major axis exceeding the minor about half 
an inch, in a piece of eight inches calibre. The 
longer axis, instead of running 

straight down the piece, makes a 

half-turn in its whole length. The \ 
anntxed cut represents a section 

of the bore at the breech of the 

gun, the longer diameter lying 

horizontally. At the muzzle the longer diam- 
eter, as in the cut opposite, stands 
perpendicularly. The ball being of 

such a shape as to fit the bore, it 

of course makes a half-turn in pass- 

ing from the breech to the muzzle, 

and thus acquires the rotary motion 

of the rifle bullet. The ball for the Lancaster 
gun is conical, like that used with 

the Minié rifle. Suppose an ordi- 

nary sugar loaf to be slightly com- 

pressed at the sides, and we have a 

perfect representation of this ball. The coni- 
cal ball possesses two advantages over the spher- 
ical one. It receives less resistance from the 
atmosphere, and it admits of a heavier ball be- 
ing fired from a cannon of a given calibre. It is 
the combination of the twisted spherical bore 
and the conical ball that constitutes the Lan- 
caster gun. This gun has been put to the test 
at Sebastopol, where it is asserted that it has 
thrown a ball of 95 pounds weight more than 
four miles. 
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THE SERPENT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


THE RATTLESNAKE AND ITS CON- 
GENERS. 

OF all animated life, the serpent at first sight, 

is the most repulsive; and yet, with the spe- 
cies, there is such a combination of the beauti- 
ful, the terrible, and the mysterious, that the 
beholder, in spite of himself, is attracted by 
their appearance. The association of the ani- 
mal with the fall of our first parents, no doubt, 
to the Christian mind, gives it a vague and un- 
defined interest ; but with all heathen nations, 
and from the remotest times, the serpent has 
occupied the most prominent place, not only as a 
deity, but as the fittest physical representative 
of spiritual qualities. Upon the earliest monu- 





ments of Egypt, Syria, Greece, India, China, 
and even on those of the conventionally newer 
nations of America—in fact, every where on the 
globe—it has ever been made typical of wisdom— 
power—duration—the good and evil principles, 
and of eternity. “It has entered into the mythol- 
ogy of every nation, consecrated almost every 
temple, symbolized almost every deity; was 
imagined in the heaven#"8tamped upon the 
earth, and ruled in the realms of everlasting 
sorrow.” Moses lifted up a brazen serpent in 
the wilderness, and those afflicted who looked 
upon it lived, and thus it was made to shadow 
forth the mightiest event wrought for the re- 
demption of mankind ; yet why it has been thus 
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FIGHT BETWEEN THE BLACK SNAKE AND THE RATTLESNAKE. 


universally used, seems impossible of solution. 
The ancients attempted various explanations, 
but all founded upon fabled qualities, for they 
evidently knew little of the natural history of 
the animal, and instead of describing the living, 
breathing thing, merely repeated and exagger- 
ated those strange attributes ascribed to their 
deified representations. 

The most striking hierograms in which the 
serpent occurs are those of Egypt, and usually 
appear over the entrances of their great tem- 
ples; these are composed of a pair of extended 
wings, a globe, and two serpents: the globe sig- 
nified the simple essence, the wings the pen- 
etration of universal power, the serpents the 
life-giving principle. This expressive compound 
emblem has been found by Mr. Layard among 
the supposed ruins of Nineveh; it also occurs 
on Syrian and Persian temples. Aztec ruins 
in Mexico are still t6B8 seen, composed of large 
stones, in which some particular layer is pro- 
jected from the plain wall, and ingeniously 
sculptured so as to represent a huge snake en- 
circling the edifice. Stone works of vast ex- 
tent, in the forms of serpents, penetrated or 
surrounded the Druidical temples of the early 





Britons. Our own fertile valleys of the West 
are filled with tumular monuments, a mile in 
length, erected by the early inhabitants of this 
continent, representing pythons in every form, 
and displaying a perfect sympathy of intention 
with similar creations in the Eastern world. 

Of the connection of the serpent with the 
temptation of Eve, we have heard a strange story 
related by an American traveler in Egypt, who 
was noted among his companions for his will- 
ingness to intrude upon out-of-the-way and ad- 
mitted-to-be dangerous places. An Arab guide, 
perceiving this peculiarity, offered, for a con- 
sideration, to conduct him into the interior of 
one of the large pyramids, and show him a 
room, upon the walls of which was a picture no 
Frank had ever seen. The bargain was at once 
consummated, and the parties entered the struc- 
ture, and after sliding down an inclined plane 
of some hundred feet, they came upon a large 
room, out of which led a narrow and half choked- 
up communication with an adjoining apartment. 
This apartment reached, the Arab lit his torch- 
es, and exposed to the astonished gaze of the 
traveler a painting, fresh as if the work of yes- 
terday, representing a serpent with human arms 
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and legs, handing an apple to an Egyptian wo- | as is indicative of the deplorable ignorance of 


man ; both figures relieved by the conventional 
trees peculiar to such early art. If this story 
be truae—and we have no reason to doubt its au- 
thenticity—we have a pictorial representation 
of the Fall of Man, possibly more ancient than 
even the Mosaic account. 

A large portion of the rings, necklaces, and 
bracelets found in anciént tombs are formed of 
single or combined :serpents, beautifully variga- 
ted by different colors in gold, precious stones, 
and enamels; and the commonest form of house- 
hold gods of the Mexicans and Peruvians was 
the same, and probably it was a favorite exam- 
ple of their finer jewelry. This emblem is also 
dug out of our western mounds, sculptured in 
fine basalt, and betraying a vast amount of labor 
and excellent art. As the light of Christian 
civilization dawned upon mankind, the mytho- 
logical character of this form of life seems to 
have become more and more disregarded, until 
now it is only alluded to in such a connection 
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early times—yeg there is a taint left in our na- 
tures for the old superstition ; for we still main- 
tain, with the ancients, a predilection for orna- 
ments of the serpent form; and we daily meet 
in the rich salons of Europe, and of our own 
country, fingers as delicate as Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter’s glistening with snaky rings, and arms more 
beautiful than Cleopatra’s that are encircled by 
the golden asp. 

Our object is not, however, to deal with the 
vague and often sublime fancies of the an- 
cients regarding the serpent, but to treat of its 
history in the spirit of the age—when specula- 
tion gives way to truth, and the fables of times 
past are forgotten in the interesting facts brought 
forth by the naturalist and other close observer 
of the Creator’s works. A general division of 
serpents may be made in the distinction which 
lies between those which kill by muscular pres- 


| sure and those which destroy their prey by pois- 
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DEER AND RATTLESNAKE. 


number, and may be considered exceptions to 
the general rule; for all boas, pythons, and 
most snakes, depend for their subsistence upon 
the power they possess of crushing their prey 
in enveloping folds. The assertion that most 
serpénts in temperate climates are harmless, 
can not readily be assented to; for the English- 
man, who has not a really dangerous specimen 
on his native island, shrinks from their presence 
with all the fear that he betrays when he meets 
with the really death-dealing cobras of the jun- 
gles of India; and it is remarkable, that Euro- 
peans residing in that country, soon become 
indifferent to the vicinity of the most destructive 
wild beasts of prey, but can never conquer their 
dread of snakes. The same thing may be said 
of the enlightened mind every where, for it re- 
coils from the presence of serpent life. 

This terror is one of the most defined in- 
stincts of human nature, for it exists without 
having been founded upon any direful experi- 
ence, and can not be overcome by reason; yet 
most serpents are beautiful, and in their adorn- 
ment, combine with unequaled grace all the 
brilliant colors of the most precious mosaics, 
We knew an excellent artist who had a taste for 
natural history, and being favorably situated for | 
gratifying « long-indulged wish, he determined | 
to place upon canvas the gorgeous beauties of 
the rattlesnake. 





was busied with the last touches upon a por- 
trait of a lovely girl—was adding the rich car- 
nations to the lips, the azure to her eyes, and 
the sunny auburn to a profusion of glowing 
locks, he received the announcement that a just 
killed rattlesnake was at his disposal. <A few 
moments only elapsed before his sitters were 
changed. In place of all that was beautiful— 
in place of intelligence—in place of woman in 
her loveliest estate, there was reared the form, 
according to our instinctive ideas, of the most 
repulsive of created things. By a happy con- 
ception the serpent was arranged in a most nat- 
ural attitude of defiance; its mouth was open, 
its fangs displayed, and the enthusiastic painter 
began his work. Soon by the aid of chalk the 
spiral and expressive form was produced upon 
the canvas; next was seized the pallet, the 
colors all beaming in flesh tints, the pencils 
still glowing with the imitating hues of Hebe ; 
but all in their purity found a place upon the 
the serpent’s form. The delicate pink, the 
softened carmine, the Tyrian blue, the deep 
auburn, were not only necessary, but just as they 
appeared in their clearness and purity, so did 
they most approach the original, and aid in 
| starting forth a picture of horrid fascination. 
With the hand of genius the labor of an hour 
made the task complete—the effect was magical- 


It so happened that while he ly produced—a vivid, glowing lesson had been 
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taught, that the things we love and worship in 
nature, or shrink from with terror, are but com- 
binations of the same charming effects of form 
and color; and that in our own minds, and not 
in the outward things, is the beauty or hideous- 
ness that attracts or repels. 

Serpents, says a distinguished naturalist, have 
been improperly regarded as animals degraded 
from a higher type; but their whole organiza- 
tion, and especially their bony structure, dem- 
onstrate that their parts are as exquisitely ad- 
justed to their habits and sphere of life, as is 
the organization of any animal conventionally 
superior to them. Nothing can be more won- 
derful than to see the work of feet and fins per- 
formed by a modification of the vertebral column. 
As serpents move chiefly on the surface of the 
earth, their danger is greatest from pressure and 
blows from above; all the joints are fashioned, 
therefore, to resist yielding, and sustain pressure 
in a vertical direction ; there is no natural undu- 
lation of the body upward and downward—it is 
only permitted from side to side. The serpent, 
simple ¢*it is in form, can, by the wonderful 
wisdom displayed in its creation, outswim the 
fish, outleap the jerboa, and suddenly loosing 





the close coils of its couching spiral, it can 
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spring into the air and seize the bird upon the 
wing; for all these creatures have been known 
to fall its prey. The serpent, without arms or 
talons, can outwrestle the athlete, and crush 
the tiger in the embrace of its ponderous over- 
lapping folds; and instead of being obliged to 
lick up its food as it glides along, it uplifts its 
crushed prey to its mouth, grasped in the death- 
coil as in a hand. 

There are properly no sea snakes, although 
we hear much of sea serpents. Most snakes 
swim well in water, but they must have their 
head out to breathe, else they will drown about 
as soon as the lower orders of most land ani- 
mals. Eels are not snakes, and most people are 
conscious of the fact; yet few can tell the dis- 
tinguishing traits of difference between them 
and the reptile ashore: the eel has a flat tail, 
erect as an oar, the snake has a round one. 
Yet the sea, it would seem, is not altogether 
free from serpentine life that will vie for poison 
with the rattlesnake itself. In Haydon’s ex- 
traordinary autobiography, there is a singular 
incident related, illustrative of our position. 
Her Majesty’s brig Adyerine, was at anchor in 
Madras Roads, when one of the marines hooked 
and brought on board what was evidently taken 
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for an eel. A young officer of the brig, Hay- 
don’s step-son, took the animal in his hand, 
which irritated it, and it seized hold of the 
young man’s fore-finger, and held the skin 
doubled up between its teeth until forced to let 
go its hold, This occurred at half past seven 
in the morning. The bitten man held the oc- 
currence lightly, and went down to breakfast, 
but soon after felt some uneasiness in his throat, 
which quickly began to swell, and the patient, 
although attended by two physicians, died in just 
three hours after receiving the wound. Soon 
after death the neck was discolored, the body 
spotted, and it was found necessary to hasten 
the burial. The snake (so called), was six feet 
six inches in length, general color yellow, orna- 
mented with forty-three black rings equidistant, 
its circumference eighteen inches in the largest 
part, its tail projecting vertically, flat or com- 
pressed, which shows that it was a native of the 
sea. It had three rows of teeth, but no fangs 
could be discovered. 

We are accustomed to say that the serpent 
swallows its food; this is true in a general 
sense, but not so, if we understand the act as 
applied to animals of a higher organization. 
A boa attempting to bury a buffalo in its capa- 
cious maw, or a little garter snake disposed to 
do the same favor for a juvenile frog, does not 
let the precious but very different sized mor- 
sels tremble for a moment on their palates, and 
then disappear; on the contrary, after the meal 
is prepared, the bulk may be many times larger 
in diameter than the apparent size of the jaws 
and throat that are to receive them. But no 
difficulty is in the way; the jaws of the serpent 
not only separate, if necessary, from each other 
—being held together only by cartilaginous liga- 
ment—but they also have the power of protrud- 
ing or retracting them, one independently of 
the other. By this arrangement, one side of the 
jaws is extended forward, and the two,rows of 
teeth of the upper, and the single row of the 
lower fixed into the prey; then the opposite 
side of the jaws is pushed on in the same man- 
ner, and so on alternately, until the mass dis- 
appears. 

I took a good deal of trouble (says a recent 
traveler in Ceylon) to inquire the size of the 
boa-python of that country; but though I heard 
of several that, within the memory or tradition 
of men had been killed, measuring thirty feet, 
I never heard that size exceeded; but this by 
no means proves that their growth is limited to 
that length, or that they may not exist in large 
numbers. Game of all kinds is so plentiful in 
Ceylon that the boa need never be forced into 
the neighborhood of man to procure food. In 
india I know, from eye-witnesses, of’ their be- 
ing killed forty-five feet long, and six feet in 
circumference; and the one killed in the Sun- 
derbund some years ago, was credibly reported 
to be sixty feet; moreover, in proof that this 
need not be an exaggeration, we may remem- 
ber, that the snake that stopped the army of 


occasionally visit the scenes of civilization. 
perfectly authenticated story is told of an officer 
residing in British Guiana, who amused him- 
self in fishing and hunting in a neighboring 
river. 
sport, he threw his lines, and drew his canoe to 


hundred and twenty feet in length, and that its 
skeleton was preserved in Rome until within 
some three or four centuries. 


Boas, however, of most promising proportions, 
A 


One sultry day, tired with unsuccessful 


the river’s edge, for the purpose of refreshing 
himself in the water. Having done so, he 
stretched himself, half dressed, on the benches 
of his canoe, with his gun at his head loaded 
with shot, and in this position he fell asleep. 
Presently he was roused from his slumber by 
a curious sensation, as if some animal were 
licking his foot. In a state of half stupor, natu- 
ral to waking from a sound sleep, he cast his 
eyes downward, and, to his horror, perceived 
the neck and head of a monstrous serpent, cov- 
ering his foot with saliva, preparatory to com- 
mencing the process of swallowing him whole. 
The officer had faced death in many forms—on 
the ocean—in the battle-field, but never had 
he conceived of it in such terrible guise. For 
a moment, and but a moment, the officer was 
fascinated, and then withdrawing his foot, he 
instinctively seized his gun lying beside him. 

The reptile, apparently disturbed, for it had 
evidently mistaken the officer for a dead car- 
cass, drew its head below the canoe. It rose 
again, moving backward and forward, as if in 
search of the object it had lost. The officer, 
with the muzzle of his gun within a yard or two 
of the serpent, fired, lodging the contents in its 
head. The terrible boa, with a hiss, raised its 
heretofore unseen body in the air, and seemed 
determined to throw itself upon the officer and 
embrace him in its powerful coils. A fortunate 
stroke of the paddle sent the canoe into the 
stream and to a place of safety. Having pro- 
cured assistance, the officer returned to the 
place of attack; and having killed the reptile, 
found it upward of forty feet in length and of 
proportionate thickness. 

Another officer in the British service, station- 
ed with his regiment in the neighborhood of 
Kalladgee, in India—a region in which mon- 
keys abound in numberless quantities—pro. 
fesses to have been a witness to the following 
extraordinary scene : 

He was one day, accompanied by a native as 
a companion, climbing one of the slanting as- 
cents of a neighboring cliff, when he became 
aware that an ususual commotion existed among 
the monkeys, which had become so familiar 
with the officer’s appearance, that they seldom 
honored him with asnarl or any other expressicn 
of dislike. Creeping round the projection of a 
rock, behind which the monkeys seemed to have 
congregated, the officer became a witness-of a 
strange tragedy in simian life. In the volumin- 
ous folds of an enormous boa was being slowly 
enwrapped a beautiful brown monkey, whose 





Atilius Regulus in the river Bagroda, was one 





last cries and struggles denoted that all succor 
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was too late. 


The surrounding monkeys, in 
wild alarm, were running hither and thither, 
moping, moaning, and chattering, but not one 
advanced near the spot where their poor com- 
panion was momentarily disappearing in the 


dread folds of its destroyer. The officer, whose 
curiosity was highly excited, sat down, and de- 
termined to watch the serpent prepare its food 
for deglutition. The bones of the poor victim 
were broken like pipe stems by the pressure to 
which they were subjected; and gradually the 
reptile began to untwist its folds, affording a 
magnificent view of its glittering scales, which 
shone like variegated metallic substances. The 
officer shuddered as he beheld the serpent’s 
head—its prominent eyes luminous with fiery 
light. Perfectly heedless of the noise made by 
the monkeys, it unwound ‘its coils till the vic- 
tim, now an unrecognizabie mass, lay before it 
lubricated and fit to be received into the de- 
stroyer’s stomach. When the reptile had fairly 
commenced its repast, and before the flaccid body 
began to fill and swell, the officer, with the assist- 
ance of his companion, the native, determined 
upon capturing the soon to be sated giant. Ac- 
companied by the stout lascar, bearing a strong 





cudgel and sharp knife, the officer felt there 
would be little difficulty in securing the prize 
when once filled to repletion. But upon near- 
ing the scene of strife a new subject of admira- 
tion presented itself. The constrictor lay thor- 
oughly gorged, beneath a projecting mass of the 
cliff, and resembled more a log of wood than a 
thing of life. On the summit of this projecting 
rock a troop of monkeys had assembled, and 
three or four of the largest and strongest were 
occupied in displacing an immense fragment of 
the massive stone, already loosened by time and 
the elements, from the parent ledge. By enor- 
mous exertions—made in a silence that was rare 
with the volatile creatures—they at last succeed- 
ed in pushing the rock until it trembled just 
over the boa’s head; when, uttering a fierce 
yell, in which every separate voice mingled in 
exultation, by a vigorous movement they shoved 
it over the precipice. The heavy mass had been 
judiciously poised, for it struck the serpent on 
the head, mashing it to a jelly, and as the rep- 
tile threw its fearful tail about in its last strug- 
gles, the officer and native instinctively joined 
in the cries of exultation of the monkeys, as they 
rejoiced over their well-accomplished vengeance. 
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Snake-charming is a trade in Eastern coun- | for his young mistress, and it was whispered 


tries, and the secrets connected with carrying | 
it on are carefully handed down from father to | 


son, although its professors insist that they in- 
herit from nature their singular power. The 
practice is known to be very ancient. ‘The ear- 
liest notice of the mystery is in the Psalms, 
where we find an allusion to the “voice of the 
charmers.” ‘There is a practical benefit derived 
by the people of the East, from the occupation 
of these men, in their bringing from concealed 
hiding-places poisonous serpents that infest pri- 
vate houses and gardens, which the charmer does 
with great effect. 
intelligent Europeans to satisfy themselves that 
the natives were honest and used no deception. 
A missionary of India states, that some incred- 
ulous persons, after the most minute and care- 
ful precaution against artifice of any kind, sent 
a charmer into the garden. The man began 
playing with his pipe, and for some minutes 
proceeded from one part of the garden to an- 
other; he finally stopped near a wall much in- 
jured by time, and declared that a serpent was 
within the ruins. He then played quicker, and 
his notes were louder; when almost immediately 
a large cobra put forth its hooded head, and 
the man fearlessly ran to the spot, seized it by 
the throat, and drew it forth; he then showed 
the fangs, beat them out, and placed it among 
the rest of his serpents confined in his basket. 
Layard, while encamped in the vicinity of 
his “ favorite ruins,” states, that a snake-charm- 
er, with his son, a boy of seven years old, one 
afternoon came to his tents, and exhibited his 
tricks in the-midst of a circle of astonished be- 
holders. The exhibitor first pulled from a bag 
a number of snakes knotted together, which the 
by-standers declared to be a venomous kind. 
The child took the reptiles fearlessly from his 
father, and placing them in his bosom, allowed 
them to twine around his naked neck and 
arms. The Bedouins present gazed in mute 
wonder at the proceedings ; but when the Sheikh, 
feigning rage against one of the snakes which 
had drawn blood from his son, seized it, and 
biting off its head with his teeth threw the writh- 
ing body among them, they could no longer re- 
strain their horror and indignation, but uttered 
loud curses upon the infidel snake-charmer and 
upon his kindred to the remotest generation. 
An affecting story is told of an European 
family residing in Saint Domingo, in which an 
only child was sacrificed by a snake, through 
the arts of a petted slave. The negro was a fa- 
vorite with his master’s household, but in spite 
of this became involved in one of those deep 
conspiracies that characterized the eariy history 
of the West Indian Islands. In the dead hour 
of night, the slaves from the adjoining planta- 
tions met in the forest to concoct their insur- 
rectionary plans, and expose and punish any of 
their members who had shown any reluctance 
to carry out their designs for the destruction of 
the whites. The slave we have alluded to was 
suspected by his confederates of undue affection 
Vor. X.—No. 58.—H # 


It has been the care of many | 





that, in a general rising, he would make an ef- 
fort to save the innocent child from massacre. 
This supposed humanity on the part of the slave 
was pronounced treason in its worst form; and 
the suspected conspirator, on pain of death to 
himself, was ordered, before tlie next meeting, 
to destroy his young mistress, as a proof that he 
was not @ traitor in heart. The negro—the 
confidential servant of his master and the in- 
mate of the household—accomplished his pur- 
pose without attracting to himself the least sus- 
picion. Hunting up the nest of a pair of deadly 
snakes, ¢very where to be found in tropical cli- 
mates, with those arts peculiar to all semi-sav- 
age minds, he enticed them into the garden and 
familiarized them with the vicinity of the house. 
His plans being perfected, he announced to his 
master and mistress that he had reason to be- 
lieve that there was a deadly reptile lodged in 
the vicinity. A large reward was offered for its 
destruction, and in two or three days the negro 
brought the female to the house, laid it upon the 
front steps, and reeeived the congratulations of 
the family for his faithful devotion. The mo- 
ment he was unobserved, he dragged the dead 
carcass of the snake into the house, thrust it 
through the lattice-work that divided the sleep- 
ing chambers from the parlors, and then, open- 
ing the door of the sleeping room, trailed the 
venomous body across the empty couch of his 
young mistress, and concluded by depositing it 
in a coil under the sheets and in the very centre 
of the bed.’ ‘All this being done, he next en- 
veloped the body of the snake in some broad 
leaves, hid it about his person, and unobserved 
escaped into the open air. 

At midnight, when every door was opened, 
and every lattice turned up to admit the refresh- 
ing breeze denied during the day—when all 
were wrapped in profound slumber, the surviv- 
ing snake was searching for its lost mate. 
Gradually it approached the dwelling, for it was 
on the trail, climbed up the door-steps, glanced 
inquiringly about, as fresh evidences of final sue- 
cess seemed to dawn upon it, and then it stealthily 
entered the parlor; straight across the floor it 
moved, penetrated the lattice, and mounted the 
couch. The trail was now warm, and led the 
snake under the clothes; the innocent occupant 
of the couch brushed the intruder aside, and in 
another instant the deadly fangs of the frus- 
trated and angry serpent were buried deeply in 
her bosom. The victim sighed heavily, for the 
deep sleep of a tropical climate was upon her, 
and she slumbered on, to waken no more in 
this troubled life, and to present to her fond pa- 
rents in the coming morn, instead of a sweet, 
doting, intelligent child, an offensive mass— 
the most terrible form of death. 

The Southern negroes will never kill a snake, 
giving as a reason, that it will cause them “bad 
luck.” This idea is evidently traditionary with 
them, brought by their ancestors from Africa. 
Many of them also appear to have the power, if 
cultivated, of charming snakes ; for, if so dis- 
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posed, they will handle any snake they come 
across with impunity. A physician of Louisi- 
ana, who had a desire to study the habits of the 
rattlesnake, kept a number in a cage, and, for 
fear of accident, had it placed in the distant 
corner of a large room in which he slept. It 
was the doctor’s custom, on his return home 
at night, to take a glance at the reptiles, to as- 
sure himself that they had been properly cared 
for through the day, and also to see if the door 
of the cage was securely fastened. One night, 
having come home very late and much fatigued, 
he neglected his usual precautions, and at once 
retired. The weather was exceedingly hot, and, 
notwithstanding his exhaustion, several hours 
glided away without his obtaining any sleep. 
Suddenly he heard a light sliding noise along 
the floor, and cautiously looked out to learn the 
cause. The moonlight was shining full into the 
room, and to his horror he discovered the largest 
of his snakes roaming free about the room. 
What was to be done? A loaded gun was at 
the farthest end of the room—but was this the 
only serpent out of the cage ? were all the rest 
at liberty? The whole household being asleep, 
the doctor concluded it was better to wait until 
morning, taking the precaution to tuck his mos- 
quito bar with extra care around his bed, and 
thus imprisoned, he impatiently watched the 
issue. The snake continued his travels, finally 
approached the bed, and all became silent. 

At daylight the doctor heard the steps of his 
body-servant, who was coming, according to 
custom, to perform his morning duty. The 
doctor cried out to him not to open the door, 
but to go for an old African negro, named Isaac, 
who was known to approach all snakes without 
fear. The negro came, and entered upon his 
task confidently, and after a moment or two 
found the cause of the alarm quietly sleeping 
under the bed. The other snakes were in the 
cage, although the door was open. The doctor 
insisted upon the negro’s shooting the snake, 
but he flatly refused, and declared himself able 
to seize the animal without the least fear of 
being bitten by him. Advancing toward the 
bed, he commenced whistling and pronouncing 
soothing words, in the same manner as the 
snake-charmers of India; after some minutes 
he ventured to pass his hands over the back of 
the snake, all the time using soothing sounds: 
finally, he lifted up the snake’s head, and in- 
duced it to repose upon his bended arm and 
body—the snake suffering all this without be- 
traying the least fright or emotion. 

The doctor, agitated for the safety of his 
servant, and wishing the matter to end, desired 
the negro to put the snake in the cage. This 
Isaac said was impossible for him to do; and 
upon the negro approaching the prison-house, 
the snake, as if conscious of his purpose, imme- 
diately erected its head in anger, and sprung its 
rattle. Whereupon Isaac walked in another di- 
rection, began his incantations, and the reptile 
was soon calm. He then asked for a sheet, and 
by degrees accustomed the snake to its sight, and 








then passed one edge of it between his arm and 
the animal’s body, continuing his wheedling and 
walking about all the time. As soon as he was 
certain that he could envelop the reptile in the 
sheet, he rapidly threw it around him, and the 
snake was mastered. By a series of skillful 
movements he got the snake back into his old 
quarters, without having received the slightest 
injury, and thus the adventure terminated ; the 
negro, however, declaring that he could neve 
again charm that snake, because he had usea 
his power to deceive it. 

The gentleman who relates the above inci- 
dent is authority for another, that came very 
near a tragical termination. A hunter of his 
acquaintance used to amuse himself, whenever 
he met with a fine specimen of a rattlesnake, 
with endeavoring to catch it alive. This he 
was enabled, after much experience, to do by 
means of a long stick, cleft at the end, with 
which he was accustomed to seize the reptiles 
by the back of the head. One day, as he was 
posted some distance from his friends, watching 
for deer, he perceived a large rattlesnake, which 
he seized in his favorite manner, and then, after 
placing his fingers firmly behind the reptile’s 
head, he amused himself Ly opening its mouth, 
in order to examine its teeth and fangs. In the 
mean time the snake, quite unnoticed by the 
imprudent hunter, who was entirely absorbed in 
his examination of the creature’s head, had 
twisted its body in numerous folds around his 
arm. Little Ly little he was conscious of a slight 
pressure, accompanied by an alarming numb- 
ness in the member. The hunter immediately 
attempted to disengage his arm. At the same 
time he felt conscious that his power to do so 
was every instant lessening, and he had the ad- 
ditional horror to feel that his fingers were be- 
coming powerless to retain their hold. At last 
the head of the animal began to draw near the 
palm of his hand, and the hunter gave himself 
up for lost, when fortunately one of his compan- 
ions at an adjoining “stand” heard the cries of 
distress, and most opportunely arrived, armed, 
as is common in the Southern forests, with a 
bottle of ammonia. The cork was hastily pull- 
ed, and the contents poured into the reptile’s 
mouth. Instantly the frightful scene was 
changed; the animal in agony unrolled, and 
fell harmless to the ground, and with a success- 
ful blow its head was separated from its body. 

Although it is disputed by most naturalists 
that snakes have the power of fascination, yet 
to us-it seems as if nothing relating to their nat- 
ural history is more fully substantiated. People 
living in crowded cities, who receive from abroad 
“specimens” preserved in alcohol and bottled, 
or write dissertations from examinations of the 
“stuffed skin,” must feel assured, from what 
they see before them, that the power of fascina- 
tion is a fable; and as doubting is a safe form 
of unbelief, it is freely expressed. The rattle- 
snake, nevertheless, as certainly has an eye of 
command as had Napoleon; and the power of 
the reptile’s gaze is not only acknowledged by 
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the humbler class of animals, but man, with all 
his superior powers, has felt the thrill of help- 
lessness pass through his soul, as he beheld that 
mysterious eye glaring full upon him. Approach 
arattlesnake, and with the first convenient thing 
dash out its brains, but dare not to make a close 
examination of the death-dealing object before 
you; if its spiral motions once find a response 
in the music tune-markings of your own mind— 
if you look into those strange orbs, that seem to 
be the openings into another world—if that fork- 
ed tongue plays in your presence, until you find 
it is as vivid as the lightning’s flash, and the 
meanwhile the hum of those rattles begins to 
confuse your absorbed senses—-you will be con- 
scious of some terrible danger; that you stand 
upon some dread precipice; that your blood is 
starting back from your heart; and you can 
only break through the charm with an ef- 
fort, that requires the whole of your resolu- 
tion. 

A well authenticated story is told of a Mr. 
Rowe, of Philadelphia, who was riding out one 
morning to visit a friend, when his horse re- 
fused to go forward, being terrified at a large 
rattlesnake that lay across the road. Mr. Rowe 
believed in the power of snakes to charm, and 
alighting from his horse attempted to lead the 
animal around the object of terror. The snake 
meanwhile coiled itself up, sounded its rattle, 
and stared its enemy full in the face, andgwith 
such fire in its eyes that Mr. Rowe felt the 
cold sweat break out upon him, and he was con- 
scious that he neither had the power to retreat 
or advance. However, his reason remained, and 
getting the better of his alarm, he suddenly ap- 
proached the reptile, and with one stroke of his 
cudgel knocked out its brains. 

The food of the rattlesnake, it is to be ob- 
served, is in a great measure composed of 
small animals or birds superior to it in fleet- 
ness, and it has no power to seize its prey ex- 
cept when it is coiled up, and consequently in- 
capable of giving chase. In addition, the rep- 
tile, when attempting to seize its prey, emits a 
strong odor,:which no doubt has a stupefying 
effect upon the victim. Now, as the rattlesnake 
never steals upon any object, and is perfectly in- 
capable of seizing its food, except when it is coil- 
ed up and stationary, how would it ever obtain 
subsistence, if nature had not given it the power 
to attract its prey within its deadly reach? On 
one occasion we were hunting over an old cot- 
ton-field, when we perceived a large rattlesnake 
coiled up under a tree, upon the limb of which, 
perhaps six feet above, was a small hawk. The 
reptile was in a high state of excitement; its head 
waved to and fro, and otherwise indicated the phe- 
nomenon of charming. Without hesitation we dis- 
charged the contents of our gun, and literally cut 
the creature to flinders ; at the same instant the 
hawk fell heavily to the ground, and so helpless, 
that we thought a scattering shot had struck it. 
In a moment, however, the hawk commenced 
fluttering and rolling on the grass, as if suffer- 
ing from intoxication; gradually it recovered 





the use of its wings, and screaming with terror, 
passed beyond our sight. 

But this power of fascination is not confined 
to the rattlesnake; it is peculiar to the species. 
How far the popular stories we meet with in 
the newspapers are critically correct, it is diffi- 
cult to decide ; but they are all founded in trath, 
and are characteristic of the mysterious influ- 
ence under consideration. An English paper 
recently published the following incident: 

“ A little boy, who was known to be frequent- 
ly absent from school, was noticed in the neigh- 
borhood of Privet, by a shepherd, to be very 
busily engaged in the wood. The shepherd 
approached nearer, and was surprised to see the 
boy feeding two adders! The child having 
crumbled his bread in his satchel, spread it out 
in his cap, and the adders came and ate tit 
food, picking up the crumbs with great dexter- 
ity. After feeding the snakes, the little fellow 
lay down upon the ground and played with his 
strange favorites, all three seeming to enjoy the 
sport. But if the little urchin rejoiced in their 
company the shepherd did not, for with much 
difficulty he killed the reptiles, to the great dis- 
tress of their little playmate, who wept bitterly 
at their destruction.” 

The most extraordinary story of snake fasci- 
nation was recently related by a St. Louis paper* 
of a black snake seven feet six inches long, and 
a young girl thirteen years of age, which result- 
ed in a fearful tragedy. The father of the child 
lived in Franklin County, Missouri. The fact 
was first noticed, that the young girl from per- 
fect health, began to decline, and finally wasted 
away to a mere skeleton. On the arrival of the 
spring she could not be prevailed upon to eat in 
the house, but insisted upon taking her bread 
and meat to the banks of a neighboring creek. 
The neighbors having heard of the child’s ex- 
traordinary conduct, and also of her wasted ap- 
pearance, suggested to her father to watch her 
movements, which was done on a succeeding 
Friday. The child had been sitting on the bank 
of the creek nearly all the forenoon until near 
dinner time, when she got up, went to the house, 
asked for a piece of bread and butter, and again 
returned to her place of watching. The father 
stealthily followed the child, and to his horror 
saw a huge black snake slowly raise its head 
into the child’s lap, and receive the bread and 
butter from her hand; and when she would at- 
tempt to take a bite of the bread, the snake 
would become very angry, when the child, 
trembling like a leaf, would promptly return 
the food to the monster. The father was com- 
pletely paralyzed, not being able to move hand 
or foot; the blood fairly clogged in his veins, 
and he groaned in agony. This caused the snake 
to become alarmed, and it glided away into the 
creek and disappeared. Upon being questioned, 
the child refused, or appeared incapable of giv- 
ing any answers. It was finally determined that 
the child should go again the next day, and that 
the snake should thus be allured ashore and 


* St. Louis Herald, 12th July 
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killed. The next morning the child took the 
bread to the creek as usual, and the moment 
the monster made its appearance, the father, 
who was on the watch, fired and shot it through 
the head. The child swooned, the snake writhed 
about and died ; the child recovered, and swoon- 
ed and recovered, and swooned, and finally died, 
seeming in the greatest agony. Upon the 
facts the editor says: ‘This horrible, and at 
the same time melancholy occurrence, is the 
first we have heard of for a long time, and in 
fact the first we ever knew of where we could 
positively vouch for its truthful correctness. We 
know that there are persons who doubt the real- 
ity of such fascination, but if they entertain any 
doubts on this subject hereafter, the relations 
of this unfortunate little girl can be found ready 
and willing to corroborate our statement.” 
With the rattlesnake the excitement of charm- 
ing is positively necessary to prepare the animal 
to take its food. Nature seems to have provided 
this strange peculiarity to call the salivary 
glands into action, and soften the muscles of 
the throat so as to give them the elasticity 
necessary for swallowing. A gentleman who 


had a large rattlesnake confined in a cage, after 
it had fasted for some months, gave it a half. 
grown rat. To his surprise the snake took no 
notice of the intruder, and in a few hours they 
were living on peaceable terms. The rat ate its 
food with relish, and paid no attention to its 


disagreeble neighbor. After some two or three 
weeks the gentleman had his attention attract- 
ed to the cage by warlike sounds, and looking 
in, to his surprise he discovered the snake 
coiled up in the attitude of defiance, its head 
waving to and fro, its eyes glistening with anger, 
and its rattle making a continued hum. The 
rat, meanwhile, as if conscious of its doom, ex.. 
hibited every symptom of terror, and yet con- 
stantly approached its enemy. The reptile hay- 
ing finally prepared itself for the fatal blow, 
darted with lightning rapidity upon the poor 
quadruped, and soon engulfed it in its capa- 
cious throat. This example is satisfactory, that, 
the snake, as we have already suggested, is 
obliged to go through the excitement attendant 
upon what is termed charming, to be able to 
take its food; for it could at any time, for weeks 
previous, and without ceremony, have snapped 
up the rat as it lay all the day long sleeping 
upon the floor of the cage. 

A Southern gentleman, who took a great deal 
of interest in the habits of rattlesnakes, mentions 
that a negro once brought him one and offered 
it for sale. ‘To show the size and beauty of the 
creature, he took it out of the small wooden 
box in which it was confined, and fearlessly let 
the serpent loose upon the ground. ‘The rep- 
tile began to glide in a sinuous, undulating, but 
gentle course along the veranda. Seeing it 
approach the limits of the adjoining premises, 
the negro was ordered to bring the reptile back. 
Obeying the injunction, the man immediately 

the snake, which he effected by ap- 
plying his fingers to the back of its head. The 





gentleman, upon examining the snake atten- 
tively, discovered two long and terrible fangs 
projecting from the upper jaw, which he had 
understood the negro to say had been extracted. 
The negro, upon being told of the danger he 
ran in seizing the snake with his naked hand, 
replied, “that there was never any danger when 
the snake was not coiled up and prepared for a 
spring.” 

Audubon, to prove that serpents can not fas- 
cinate, relates that he had a rattlesnake and a 
thrush confined in a large cage—so large, indeed, 
that the bird easily escaped out of the reach of 
the monster. Fora long while the snake made 
vain attempts to-catch its prey, and finally only 
succeeded by lying down close to the cup of 
water, and there waiting for the bird. ‘The 
thrush showed great uneasiness, and would dash 
at the water and then retreat; it finally, as the 
great ornithologist thinks, fell a prey to its en- 
emy while endeavoring to quench its thirst. 
Our conclusion is, that the snake never pos- 
sessed intelligence enough to go through the 
complicated argument that the thrush must 
come to the cup of water or perish with thirst ; 
on the contrary, the snake being near the wa- 
ter was an accident, and the bird, instead of 
dashing down to drink, was really in the toils 
of the charmer, and vainly struggling to make 
its escape. 

Rattlesnakes have their antipathies, and those 
known, are very strongly marked. In Texas, 
particularly between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, the largest rattlesnakes in the world 
exist, and at certain seasons of the year it is 
quite dangerous to “ camp out” without due pre- 
caution. The inhabitants have many devices 
to protect themselves, but the most simple is 
encircling the place of bivonac with the long 
horse-hair halter. The snakes will never cross 
this magic circle. In more northern latitudes, 
it has been found that the rattlesnake will not 
live where the white ash grows in abundance. 
It has even been the practice among hunters 
who traverse the forests in summer, to stuff their 
boots, moccasins, and pockets with white ash 
leaves, for the purpose of securing themselves 
against the snakes; and it is said that no per- 
son was ever bitten who resorted to this specific. 

Judge Woodruff, formerly a resident of Ohio, 
relates that he was with a small party on the 
Mahoning river for the purpose of deer hunting. 
The party took their station on an elevated spot, 
fifteen or twenty yards from the water’s edge. 
Here the men watched for their wished-for 
game; and while they were waiting, they saw a 
large rattlesnake, which had crawled out from 
among the rocks beneath them, and was slowly 
making his way across a narrow, smooth sand- 
bauk toward the river. Upon hearing the voices 
of the men, the snake halted, and lay stretched 
out with his head near the water. 

“Tt was now determined to try ash leaves. 
Accordingly search was made, and a small 
white ash sapling, eight or ten feet long, was 
procured; and, with a view to make the ex- 
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periment more satisfactory, another sapling of 
maple was cut. In order to prevent the snake’s 
retreat to his den, the Judge approached him 
in his rear, and when he had advanced within 
eight feet of him, the snake coiled up his body, 
elevated his head several inches, brandishing his 
tongue, and thus signified his readiness for bat- 
tle. The Judge then presented his white ash 
wand, placing the leaves upon the body of the 
snake. The reptile instantly dropped his head 
upon the ground, unfolded his coil, rolled over 
upon his back, twitched and twisted his whole 
body in every form but that of a coil, and gave 
signs of being in great agony. The white ash 
was then laid by, upon which the snake imme- 
diately placed himself in a enil, and assumed 
the attitude of defense as before. The sugar- 
maple stick was next used; the snake darted 
forward in a twinkling, thrust his head ‘with 
all the malice of the under fiends,’ and the next 
moment coiled and lanced again, darting his 
whole length with the swiftness of an arrow. 
After repeating this several times, says the 
Judge, I changed his fare, and presented him 
the white ash. He immediately doused his 
peak, stretched himself on his back, and writhed 
his body in the same manner as at the first ap- 
plication. 

“Tt was then proposed to try what effect might 
be produced upon his temper and courage by a lit- 
tle fogging with the white ash. This was admin- 
istered, but, instead of arousing him to resent- 
ment, proved only to increase his troubles. As 
the flogging grew more severe, the snake fre- 
quently stuck his head into the sand as far as 
he could thrust it, and seemed desirous to bore 
into the earth and rid himself of his unwelcome 
visitors. Being now convinced that the exper- 
iment was a satisfactory one, and fairly conduct- 
ed on both sides, we deemed it ungenerous to 
take his life after he had contributed so much 
to gratify our curiosity; and so we took our 
leave of the rattlesnake with feelings as friendly 
at least as those with which we commenced our 
acquaintance with him, and left him to return 
at leisure to his den.”* 

The rattlesnake excites a great deal of alarm 
in the deer, and it is seldom that the buck will 
let it escape without giving battle. Their man- 
ner of attack is very curious and effective. The 
buck trots around the rattlesnake for some time, 
seemingly disposed to confuse the reptile, and 
then suddenly starting off will make a tremen- 
dous sweep, and coming near the snake will 
gather its four sharp hoofs into a point, and 
then springing eight or ten feet in the air, will 
land directly upon the coils of the snake, and 
then separating its feet with wonderful quick- 
ness and force, if the assault has been success- 
ful, the snake is cut into shreds. 

Combats between the rattle and black snakes 
are certain if they meet, and the black snake is, 
with rare exceptions, the conqueror. Upon 
seeing each other, these animals instantly as- 
sume their respective attitudes of defiance, and 


* Silliman's Scientific Journal. 








display the great difference in their organiza- 
tion. The rattlesnake coils itself up, ready for 
attack or defense; the black snake, being a con- 
strictor, moves about from side to side, and is 
in constant activity—mutually exciting each 
others passions. The rattlesnake finally settles 
down into a glowing exhibition of animosity, its 
head thrown back, its fangs exposed, its rattles 
in constant agitation. The black snake, seem- 
ingly conscious that the moment of strife has 
come, now commences circling round its enemy, 
absolutely moving so swiftly that it seems but a 
gleam of dull light; the rattlesnake attempts to 
follow the movement, but soon becomes con- 
fused, and drops its head in despair: then it is 
that the black snake darts upon the back of the 
neck of its deadly foe, seizes it between its teeth, 
and springing upward, envelops the rattlesnake 
in its folds. The struggle, though not long, is 
painful: the combatants roll over in the dust, 
get entangled in the bushes; but every moment 
the black snake is tightening its hold, until the 
rattlesnake gasps for breath, becomes helpless, 
and dies. For a while the black snake still 
retains its grasp; you can perceive its muscles 
working with constant energy; but finally, it 
cautiously uncoils itself, and quietly betakes to 
the water, where recovering its energy, it dashes 
about a moment as if in exultation, and disap- 
pears from the scene. 

Of all enemies with which the rattlesnake 
has to contend, except man, the hog is the most 
destructive. An old sow with a litter of pigs 
to provide food for, will hunt for the reptile 
with a perseverance and sagacity truly astonish- 
ing, tracking them by their scent to their hiding- 
places, and never letting them escape. In the 
West in early times, and now throughout the 
country, if rattlesnakes become troublesome in 
any locality, a drove of hogs are turned into 
their haunts, and the snakes soon disappear. 
The hog, when it sees a rattlesnake, instantly 
erects its bristles and back, and commences 
rattling its tusks. The snake accepts the chal- 
lenge, and prepares for defense. The old porker 
seems to understand what parts of its body are 
invulnerable to poison, so it gets down upon its 
knees, and in this awkward position deliberately 
crawls, by a sideling motion, up to the enemy. 
The snake darts forward, and the hog dex- 
trously catches the fangs in the fat that swells 
out the jaws—the blow is repeated, and the hog 
having been smitten on one cheek deliberately 
turns the other. This the animal continues to 
do until the snake has not only exhausted for 
the time being, its poison, but also its strength. 
The hog then deliberately rises from its knees, 
and now, regardless of consequences, seizes the 
serpent near the head, and putting its fore-foot 
upon its squirming body, strips the reptile 
through its teeth, and thus tears it to pieces. 
If the hog, as is sometimes the case, happens to 
be very lean, and the poison fangs thereby strike 
the circulation, it will die from the wound, but 
this conjunction rarely takes place. 

In the fall the rattlesnake seeks a secure place 
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in which to hide during the cold months of the 
year, and they have been found in large num- 
bers entwined together, in a torpid state, and 
while in this condition they are comparatively 
harmless. In warm climates the rattlesnake 
trusts to the heat of the atmosphere for the de- 
velopment of its young in the egg, although it 
would seem that, in extreme northern climates, 
the production of the egg is followed by the 


instant appearance of the young breakirg from | . 


the membraneous shell. 

The poison of the rattlesnake, and the re- 
markable machinery with which it is injected 
into the wound, have always been subjects of 
philosophical interest. It is only recently, that 
a gentleman prepared by education, and dictated 
by the true spirit, has given his attention to this 
subject, and he has unfolded to the world many 
interesting facts, and added to the eause of 
humanity.* From the gentleman referred to 
we learn, that during a sojourn of two or three 
months in the interior of Arkansas, which ap- 
pears to be the paradise of these reptiles, he 
discovered four distinct varieties of the rattle- 
snake, the species including the largest serpents 
of North America. 

Upon dissection, the Doctor found that the 
poisoning apparatus of all serpents was similar. 
It consists of a strong frame-work of bone, with 
its appropriate muscles in the upper part of the 
head, resembling and being in fact a pair of 


jaws, but externally to the jaws proper, and 


much stronger. To these are attached one or 
more movable fangs on each side, just at the 
verge of the mouth, and capable of being erected 
at pleasure. 

The fangs are very hard, sharp, and crooked, 
like the claws of a cat, and hooked backward, 
with a hollow from the base to near the point. 
At the base of these fangs is found a small sack, 
containing two or three drops of venom, which 
resembles clear honey. The sack is so connect- 
ed with the cavity of the fang during its erec- 

tion, that a slight 

upward pressure 

forces the ven- 

om into the fang, 

and from which 

it makes its exit 

with considerable 

force. The rat- 

tlesnake does not 

bite, but throws its fangs forward with tremen- 
dous force. literally hitching them as hooks 
into the destined victim, and in the rude as- 
sault the poison is driven into the wound with 
the rapidity of lightning, and unerring as is 
always the shaft of death. Unless the fangs are 
erected for battle, they lie concealed in the up- 
per part of the mouth, sunk between the in- 
ternal and external jaws, something like a pen- 
knife blade shut in its handle. These fangs are 
frequently broken off and replaced by new ones, 
* See St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, for re- 
searches relative to the Rattlesnake, reported by Dr. Gil- 
man, 
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the rudiments of which always appear on care- 
fal examination. 

The incidents that follow are so interestiny, 
that we give them in Dr. Gilman’s own lan- 


‘Daring the process of robbing several spe- 
cies of serpents, I inoculated several small but 
vigorous and perfectly healthy vegetables with 
the point of a lancet, well charged with venom. 
The next day they were withered and dead, 
looking as though they had been scathed with 
lightning. In attempting to preserve a few 
drops of venom, for future experiments, in a 
small vial with two or three parts of alcohol, 
it was found in a short time to have lost its ven- 
omous properties. But after mixing the venom 
with aqua ammonia, or spirits of turpentine, or 
oil of peppermint, or of cinnamon, or of cloves, 
or with nitric or sulphuric acid, it still seemed to 
act with undiminished energy. It is best pre- 
served, however, for future use, by trituration 
with refined sugar or sugar-of-milk. 

“ A very fine, large cotton-mouth snake, being 
captured, by tying a shoe-string around him, he 

e excessively ferocious, striking at even 
the crack of a small riding-whip. Finding him- 
self a prisoner, without hope of escape, he turn- 
ed his deadly weapons on his own body, striking 
repeatedly his well-charged fangs deeply into his 
flesh, Notwithstanding this, he was put in a 
small basket, and carried forward. In one hour 
after he was found dead, and no amount of irri- 
tation could excite the least indication of life. 
Four hours after, while removing the skin for 
preservation, the blood oozed slowly from the 
vessels in a dissolved state. No violence was 
done to his snakeship except what he did to 
himself. 

“ A large rattlesnake, beheaded instantly with 
a hoe, would, an hour after, strike any thing that 
pinched its tail. Of several persons who were 
testing their firmness of nerve by trying to hold 
the hand steady while the serpent struck at it, 
not one could be found whose hand would not 
recoil in spite of his resolution ; and one man— 
a great bully, by-the-by—was struck on the naked 
throat with considerable force by the headless 
trunk of the serpent, and staggered back, faint- 
ed, and fell from terror. Mr. Stewart, of Mis- 
sissippi, tells me he once witnessed a singular 
scene. An old hunter shot a rattlesnake’s head 
off, and after reloading his gun and standing 
some time, he stooped to pull off the rattles, and 
the bloody but headless trunk of the snake struck 
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him in the temple, and he fainted and fell down 
with terror. 

“Seven venomous serpents, belonging to five 
different species, were made to fraternize and 
dwell amicably in one den. A beautiful pair of 
long-bodied speckled snakes, known as king- 
snakes, found to be fangless, and consequently 
without venom, were duly installed as members 
of the family. Some uneasiness was perceiva- 
ble among the older members, but no attempt 
was made to destroy the intruders, though they 
might have been killed instanter. The next 
morning four of the venomous serpents were 
found to have been destroyed by the king- 
snakes, and one was still within their coil, and 
the two remaining ones would make no effort at 
self-defense. A large rattlesnake seemed stupid 
and indifferent to his fate. He could not be 
made to threaten or give warning even with his 
rattles. The smallest king-snake was afterward 
inoculated with the poison of one of the serpents 
he had destroyed, and died immediately after— 
thus evincing that they must have exercised 
some power besides physical force to overcome 
their fellow-creatures.” 

The vitality of the snake is a matter of ob- 
servation with all acquainted with its habits. 
The negroes of the plantations say that one 
never dies—no matter how much “ killed”—un- 
til after sundown. Some flat-boatmen on one 
oecasion captured a large black snake in the 
Tallahatchie river, and put it in a cage for the 
sake of amusing themselves with its struggles to 
escape. Accidentally finding a mole, about the 
size of a mouse, they put “the groundling” into 
the snake’s cage. The reptile at once gulped it 
down, but the mole, making no difference be- 
tween the sides of its prison-house and the solid 
earth, much to the astonishment of the flat- 
boatmen, ate its way out of the snake’s side; 
whereupon it was swallowed again, and again 
gnawed its way into daylight. The snake, get- 
ting a dinner under difficulties, once more titil- 
lated its throat with the oft-repeated morsel, but 
with no more success of keeping it on its stom- 
ach than the Irishman had with the emetic. 
The fourth time, the snake vainly attempted to 
engulf its dinner, but was too much exhausted, 
and gave it up as an impossible job. The mole, 
so well calculated to make its way through the 
world, was put on shore as a reward for its 
bravery; and, if it ever thinks at all, must be 
very much amused at its adventures with the 
flat-boatmen on the roaring river of the sunny 
land of Florida. 

Extraordinary stories are told of the time 
that the poison of the rattlesnake—so subtile 
that it destroys vegetable as well as animal life 
—will remain active upon the fang. A natu- 
ralist preserved the skin of the snake, with the 
mouth open and the fangs exposed. After a 
time—many months—it ceased to be valued, 
and was carelessly left uncared-for in the house. 
One dark evening a member of the family 
stepped upon something, and felt a slight punc- 
ture at the bottom of the foot. In the course 





of a few hours alarming symptoms were visible, 
and the patient was pronounced to have been 
bitten by a rattlesnake. Upon examination, the 
effigy was found on the floor, crushed as if by 
some heavy weight, with one of the fangs broken 
off. A still more curious anecdote, which seems 
authentic, is related of a farmer, who came home 
from the woods, and, without being aware of 
the cause, became fatally sick: after a few 
hours he died, every one pronouncing the case 
one of active poison. Very many years after- 
ward a son of the deceased, now grown up, ap- 
propriated to himself his father’s boots. At 
night, upon going to bed, he was taken very 
sick, and after a few hours died; whén it was 
remembered that the symptoms were the same 
as those of the father. Upon examination of 
the boots, a rattlesnake fang was found driven 
into the leather just above the heel, and broken 
off so as not to be observable on the outside, 
and yet pointing down in the interior, in such 
a manner that, in drawing off the boot, the 
fang would inflict a slight wound. 

At the commencement of our Revolution the 
rattlesnake held quite a conspicuous place in 
the imaginative minds of many of our patri- 
otic fathers, as a fit emblem for our na- 
tional flag; and hence the reptile assumed, for 
the time being, an historical interest. One of 
the pleasantest essays ever written by old Ben 
Franklin was in support of this proposition. In 
Congress, on the 9th of February, 1775, Col- 
onel Gadsden presented “an elegant standard, 
such as was used by the commander-in-chief 
of the American navy, being a yellow field with 
a lively representation of a rattlesnake in the 
middle in the attitude of going to strike, and 
the words underneath— 


“DON’T TREAD ON ME,” 


Of this flag, Paul Jones, in his journal, says: 
“ As first lieutenant of the Alfred, on board of 
that ship, before Philadelphia, Mr. Jones, with 
his own hands, hoisted the flag of America, the 
first time it was displayed, as the commander- 
in-chief embarked on board of the Alfred.” 

By the kind order of an overruling Providence, 
in spite of our prejudice against snakes and ser- 
pents, the number of persons actually injured by 
them is exceedingly small; for it is rare, indeed, 
that a poisonous reptile will make an unpro- 
voked attack upon a human being. In Ceylon 
--which is described as the heaven of snakes, 
and is the home of the cobra capello, where they 
are so plentiful as to be frequently found con- 
cealed in the houses, and snugly stowed away 
in the beds—they are looked upon as compar- 
atively harmless, and, as with our own rattle- 
snake, it requires the industry of the naturalist 
and the historian, to find authentic records of 
the species doing injury to man. But, as parts 
of the creation, they are full of interest, and 
upon careful study, will be found equally with 
the more attractive exhibitions of nature, to 
show forth the woaders of the Almighty’s handi- 
work, 
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PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE BOUR- 
BONS IN SPAIN. 
bgt ag ee 1700 was drawing toaclose. Carlos 
the Second, the last Austrian king of Spain, 
was on his deatli-bed. Neither his mind nor his 
body had ever been strong; and hypochondria 
had now shattered the one, and disease enfeebled 
the other. He had endured, during the past few 
weeks, what would have shaken the frame of the 
most robust noble at his court. 

Dying childless, competitors for his succession 
had assailed him on all sides, urging him to 
decide between them by a will. Death relieved 
him of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, whose 
claims were the best; and the contest thence- 
forth lay between Philip of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV. and Carlos’s eldest sister, and the 
Archduke Charles, son of another sister of Car- 
los, who had married the Emperor Leopold. 
In law, the titles of both were bad, At their 
marriages both the sisters of Carlos had sol- 
emnly renounced, on behalf of their husbands 
and their issue, all claim to the Spanish succes- 
sion. But such renunciations have seldom pos- 
sessed much weight among kings, when any 
thing was to be gained by their repudiation ; 
neither Louis XIV. nor the Emperor troubled 
their heads about so small a matter. The lat- 
ter secured the services of several of the Span- 
ish Ministers, and placed great reliance on the 
Queen and the confessor, who were strongly at- 
tached to the Austrian line. The interests of the 
French pretender were advocated by Cardinal 
Portocarrero, Archbishop of Toledo, the most 
wily priest of the age. The former applied 
themselves to fortifying Carlos’s natural predi- 
lection for the Austrian side; the latter wrought 
upon another chord in the royal breast. Profli- 
gate as Carlos had been, he was, like many other 
Spanish profligates, a thorough’bigot. At this 
crisis especially, the fear of death had led him 
to redouble his devotions. Portocarrero assured 
him that the salvation of his soul depended on 
his leaving his crown to Philip. This was a 
statement not easily proved to a man of sane 
mind. To the Cardinal’s surprise, Carlos had 
sense enough left to perceive its fallacy, and the 
cunning priest saw that the success of his scheme 
required that the King’s imbecility should be 
rendered more complete. 

Reminding Carlos of an old superstition, he 
advised him to consult the spirits of his ances- 
tors. The idea pleased his morbid fancy; and 
at midnight, with a torch in his hand, the mon- 
arch descended into a vault in the Escurial 
called the Pantheon, where the bodies of the 
kings and queens of Spain lie. No ray of 
light penetrates that gloomy chamber. Massive 
bronze chests inclose the corpses. All around 
harmonizes with the dread presence of death ; 
and we may be sure that Portocarrero allowed 
no element of terror to pass unnoticed on this 
occasion, Some of the tombs were opened, and 
the ghastly remains paraded before the trem- 
bling king. At length that of his first wife, 
whom he is said to have loved, was unsealed, 





and her features—such had been the skill of the 
embalmer—still wore an air of freshness and un- 
earthly bloom, though she had been eighteen 
years in the grave. The sight was more terri- 
ble to Carlos than that of the livid corpses fall- 
ing to pieces by decay and gnawed by worms. 
He fell back into the attendant’s arms, crying, 
“ T shall soon be with her,” and was carried from 
the vault. The effect of the scene was so cruel, 
that he could endure the Escurial no longer, and 
fled to Aranjuez. 

Still his fondness for the Austrian line en- 
dured, and the Cardinal saw that his mind need- 
ed further shocks. Having disposed of his most 
dangerous rival, the confessor, by a riot which 
he contrived to excite at Madrid, he calmly in- 
formed the King that his disease required a 
higher remedy than medicine; that he was in 
the condition of the unfortunates mentioned in 
the gospels as being possessed of devils, and that 
the only hope left was in the awful rite of ex- 
orcism. ‘Those who are familiar with the super- 
stitions of the period, will readily conceive the 
terrer with which this announcement was re- 
ceived by Carlos. Next to excommunication, 
exorcism was the most terrible sentence of the 
Papal church. The royal chapel was hung 
with black, and every preparation made for an 
awful ceremony. The King was seated in the 
middle of the aisle, in a penitent’s dress, while 
priests chanted lugubrious psalms, and attendant 
friars constantly sprinkled holy water over his 
person. After the litany, Portocarrero and other 
ecclesiastics made their appearance, and at once 
addressing themselves to the spirit, adjured it, 
with many opprobrious epithets, to abandon the 
body of Carlos, and seek another home. Doses 
of sulphur and asafetida were meanwhile ad- 
ministered to the patient, those drugs being gen- 
erally supposed to be peculiarly efficacious in 
expelling demons. Finally, the torture was con- 
cluded by the rite itself. Portocarrero pro- 
nounced it in a terrible voice, invoking all the 
terrors of heaven and hell upon the spirit which 
obstinately persisted in retaining possession of 
the body of the King, and neglecting no formal- 
ity which could enhance the agony of the un- 
fortunate hypochondriac. 

The work of destruction was now so far com- 
plete that Portocarrero could venture on bolder 
tactics. He begged the King to refer the ques- 
tion of his successor to the Pope, as the infalli- 
ble judge of right and wrong ; knowing perfectly 
well that Innocent XII., who was at daggers- 
drawn with the house of Austria, would decide 
in Philip’s favor. The appeal was made, and 
the result justified the policy of the Cardinal. 
Carlos was admonished that if he desired to es- 
cape eternal damnation he must appoint the 
grandson of Louis XIV. his successor. Porto- 
carrero lost no opportunity of impressing the al- 
ternative on the King’s mind; night and morn- 
ing—having usurped the confessor’s place—he 
and his creatures prayed at the dying man’s bed- 
side that he might repent ere he died, and save 
his soul by executing a will in favor of Philip. 
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At length, having exhausted ecclesiastical ter- | of person, joined to a taciturn habit and gloomy 


rors, and driven his victim to the verge of mad- | 
ness, the tormentor extorted a promise that the | 
Pope should be obeyed. The words were hardly | 


uttered before two men appeared in the room; 
the one Arias, a political friend of the Cardin- 


al’s, the other Ubilla, secretary of the Despacho, | 


who had been created a notary for the purpose, 
and had brought the will in his pocket, all ready 
for signature. Carlos writhed, but Portocarrero 
was already in prayer and thanksgiving; and, 
partly by force, partly by entreaty, the will was 
signed, Carlos exclaiming in his agony, “God 
alone is the disposer of kingdoms.” The next 
day he promised his wife to make a will in fa- 
vor of the Archduke Charles; but the hand of 
death was too rapid, and before any steps could 
be taken his life was ended. 

A different scene was enacted at Versailles a 
few days afterward. Messengers were at once 
dispatched to Louis, to inform him of the suc- 
cess of his schemes, and inviting his grandson 
to take possession of his kingdom. No subject 
had been more constantly in the French king’s 
thoughts for months than this Spanish succes- 





frame of mind, had kept him aloof from the gay- 
eties of the French court, and he was as inexpe- 
rienced and timid a youth as could be found in 
the whole nobility of France. His preceptor, 
Beauvilliers, paid him the compliment of stating 
that he had never given him any trouble. Do- 
cility was, in fact, his leading virtue ; indolence 
his ruling vice. Provided he was permitted to 
enjoy a long night's sleep, had mass said to him 
regularly, and was freed from business cares, he 
was supremely happy. Such was the founder 
of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain; such the mon- 
arch who was expected to raise the Peninsula 
from the ruin into which it had fallen. 

Those who are familiar with the present con- 
dition of the Spanish monarchy, miy perbxps 
realize its state at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. The power which aimed at uni- 
versal monarchy under Charles V. had fallen 
into absolute decrepitude in a hundred and fifty 
years. It had lost successively Germany, Por- 
tugal, the Low Countries, Artois, Flanders, and 
Franche-Comté. ‘Three fourths of its inhabit- 


| ants had emigrated or disappeared. Its finances 


sion. For it he had braved a war with all Eu- had fallen so low that the King was often forced 


rope. For it he had lavished untold sums of 
money. Yet when the news came, this excel- 


| penses. 
lent man was so astonished and shocked that he | 


to borrow a few pistoles to pay his household ex- 
Its army had vanished. Foreign mer- 
chants, with foreign ships, manned by foreign 


would not receive the Spanish envoy. Adroit sailors, monopolized its trade. Miles and miles 
courtiers had to coax him to listen to his story. 
Persuaded at last to hear the proposal, he allow- 


ed it to be laid before his council, and asked 
their opinion with a deprecatory air. They were 
well schooled in Louis’s manner of dealing. 
Though it was perhaps the fiftieth time within 
a year that they had met to consult on that very 
business—though the dispatches from Harcourt, 
the embassador at Madrid, had related to no- 
thing else for months—though bales of corre- 
spondence with Portocarrero and other agents 
were lying in their archives—all affected to share 
the King’s surprise. The Chancellor looked anx- 
iously at the legal bearings of the plan. Another 
councilor curiously examined its political mer- 
its. Torci weighed both sides of the argument, 
and thought, on the whole, that, however unex- 
pected the proposal was, Louis ought to accept 
the Spanish throne for his grandson. The 
Dauphin gave way to a beautiful burst of en- 
thusiasm, and said his ambition had no higher 
aim than to be father and son of a king. These 
reasons seem to have overcome the scruples of 
the virtuous monarch; for summoning young 
Philip to his presence shortly afterward, he ad- 
dressed him in the magniloquent style peculiar 
to the period and the man. “Sir,” said de grand 
roi, “ you are called to the throne of Spain. The 
nobles demand you, the people desire you, and 
I give my consent.” A day or two afterward 
Philip left for Spain. 

Philip, Duke of Anjou, was seventeen years 
old at the time. Being only the second son of 
the Dauphin, no one had ever imagined that he 
was destined to wear a crown, and his education 
had been sadly neglected. A slight deformity 





| of fertile land lay waste. The whole country was 


the prey of the monks and the Inquisition. In 
the language of an eloquent historian, “‘ Death’s 
hand was visible every where; in the nation, 
whose liberties had been ruined; in the govern- 
ment, deprived of army, navy, and funds; in 
property, lying idle for want of labor, and lock- 
ed up by the church tenures; in the people, a 
prey to sluggishness and poverty; in the reign- 
ing dynasty, a ghastly spectacle of impotence. 
So marked a decline had never been witnessed 
in any former royal family. Charles V. had 
been a soldier and a king; Philip II. had been 
nothing more than a king; Philip III. and 
Philip IV. had not even been kings; Charles 
II. was not even a man.” This was the legacy 
Louis had coveted, and his grandson left Ver- 
sailles to claim. 

To a boy, however, who had never known any 
higher delight than a triumph at the tennis- 
court, it was promising enough. Philip was 
well received at Burgos and Madrid, and began 
to think royalty a very fair occupation. Bull- 
fights were given in his honor, and he was al- 
lowed to have recherché suppers, and to get up as 
late in the day as he pleased. The council 
grumbled at first when Philip kept them wait- 
ing three or four hours, in order to enjoy a com- 
fortable rest after a jolly evening; and Louis 
XIV., his grandfather, wrote sharp letters on the 
dangers of indolence. But Cardinal Portocar- 
rero and Arias, who were anxious to reap the 
reward of their labors, consoled Philip, and gra- 
ciously relieved him of the burdens of kingship. 
While he was enjoying midnight suppers, they 
were portioning out the kingdom among their 
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friends, and assisting the tax-gatherers to rob the 
state. Poor Philip found the council a bore. He 
cared so little about state business that he fre- 
quently omitted to open his letters, and invari- 
ably forgot the topics discussed by his cabinet as 
soon as it rose. A horse, a gun, and a few jo- 
vial friends, were more suitable to his age and 
congenial to his humor than political problems 
or state concerns. He could not, however, shake 
off all the obligations of his rank ; his marriage 
was essential to the welfare of Spain, and when 
his grandfather notified him that he had chosen 
him a wife, Philip dutifully replied that he was 
resigned and content. The lady selected was a 
little girl of thirteen, of gentle manners and mild 
disposition ; her fa’nily, the house of Savoy, were 
sure to interpose no obstacle to the French 
king’s authority over his grandson. Still, lest 
little Maria Louisa should begin to rule her boy 
husband, and thus interfere with the views of 
Louis, it was thought prudent to provide her 
with what is called in Spain a camerara major, 
and what we shall accurately render by the plain 
Saxon word nurse. This nurse is one of the 
most renowned personages in Spanish history. 
Some thirty odd years before, the wife of the 
Duke of Noirmontiers, a French noblemanof high 
standing, had given birth to a daughter, Anne 
Marie, who, in due time, grew up a handsome 
young woman, and was married to a dashing no- 
ble of the court, the Prince of Chalais. Shortly 
after the marriage, the latter was concerned in 
a fatal duel; and being exiled in consequence, 
died at an early age, leaving his widow in very 
straitened circumstances. She fled to Rome, 
where her fascinating manners and personal 
charms secured her many admirers ; among oth- 
ers, Cardinal Portocarrero, Cardinal Bourbon, 
and the Abbé d’Estrées. These excellent pre- 
lates charitably undertook to defray the expensés 
of Madame de Chalais’ household until they 
could find her a husband. The search was not 
long. Flavio d’Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, and 
a Grandee of Spain, wanted a wife, and the 
clerical magnates made such tempting offers, 
that he consented to overlook the detriment 
scandal had wrought in the fair fame of the 
handsome Frenchwoman, and to give her his 
mame. His death soon afterward again set free 
the charming adventuress. Her ambition was 
now gratified. Possessed of consummate art, 
great powers of fascination, extensive knowl- 
edge of human nature, and intense lust for pow- 
er, the Princess Orsini had required but two 
things to secure the realization of her hopes— 
wealth and rank—and both were now hers. She 
ruled despotically the dissolute court of Rome : 
the leader of fashion, the protectress of art, the 
idol alike of votaries of pleasure and masters of 
diplomacy. But her mind craved a larger sphere 
of action, The sceptre of society at Rome did 
not satisfy hergrasp. With her quick eye, when 
the marriage of Philip was proposed, she saw 
that Spain afforded the sphere she sought. At 
once severing the ties which bound her to the 
papal court, she offered her services to Louis 





XIV., promising that she would faithfully serve 
him, and keep watch over the royal couple. So 
eligible an offer was not to be neglected; the 
Princess Orsini received a gracious letter of 
thanks from the great monarch ; and Philip was 
presented with a baby wife and an experienced 
nurse at the same time. 

He seems to have been equally grateful for 
both presents. As sometimes happens, a strong 
affection sprung up between himself and his wife ; 
and the Princess Orsini, accustomed to deal with 
the ablest diplomatists of the time, found no dif- 
ficulty in asserting her sway over the children 
she had undertaken to govern. She purchased 
her authority, however, at a cost which to us 
will seem considerable. She claimed as a 
right the most menial functions of the royal 
household ; officiating not only as lady-in-wait- 
ing to the Queen, but as valet de chambre to the 
King. With what pride she discharged the du- 
ties of the former station may be seen from her 
letters, in which she angrily claims a vast supe- 
riority over the Piedmontese servants who pre- 
sumed to vie with her in washing the Queen’s 
feet. There is even a sort of triumph in the 
complacent manner in which she relates her at- 
tendance at his majesty’s bedside in the morning, 
with his slippers and shirt in her hands. It is 
only just to the princess to add that she aimed 
at something higher than perfection in these 
menial occupations. Saint Simon notes that 
“she invariably hurried forward to her ends with- 
out regard to the means ;” and she had no sooner 
usurped the place of mistress in the royal house- 
hold than she gave proof of her ambition. Philip 
was beginning to suffer ennui in his palace; and 
had already thought of visiting his Italian do- 
minions by way of a distraction. The princess 
encouraged the idea; urging him to set out 
without delay, and to appoint the Queen regent 
in his absence. The war to which his accession 
to the throne gave rise was already lowering in 
the horizon; Philip made it the pretext of a 
journey to Naples. 

His arrival in that city was marked by a sig- 
nal disappointment for the superstitious ist. 
The blood of Saint Januarius, which, according 
to the papal authorities, invariably liquefies at 
the command of the priests at certain seasons 
of the year, was brought out with the usual forms 
in his presence; but, to the horror of the con- 
gregation, itremained assolidasastone. Worse 
than this, the moment Philip left the church, 
the blood of the saint liquefied as usual. This 
was a sad omen: a severe blow to Philip, anda 
great discouragement to the faithful. To his 
credit be it said, however, that he overcame the 
despondency it caused; and war breaking out 
shortly afterward, he behaved with signal bravery 
at the battle of Luzzara and the siege of Borgo- 
forte. This was the beginning of the famous 
war of the succession ; a war occasioned by the 
jealousy of the Emperor of Austria, who wanted 
the Spanish crown for the Archduke Charles, 
and the apprehensions of England, alarmed at 
the establishment of the house of Bourbon on 
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the throne of Spain. The majority of the Span- 
ish people supported Philip, and his grandfa- 
ther remained, of course, his firm ally; but the 
opinions of the former were not consulted, and 
the latter was hardly able to cope with En- 
gland and the German Empire united. It was 
hard enough, one would imagine, for a poor lad 
like Philip to be set to govern a ruined kingdom 
like Spaia, where he had not money to pay his 
servants, or guards to prevent beggars insulting 
him in the streets; but England and Austria re- 
solved that he should not have even this scant 
share of the world’s goods without a struggle. 
So troops were sent into Spain and Italy; and 
the war, whose annals Lord Mahon has so ably 
written, was commenced in earnest. 

Maria Louisa—left as regent of the kingdom 
—was charged, in the first place and above all 
things, to get money. ‘The royal coffers were 
entirely empty. But Spain contained three 
provinces—Valencia, Catalonia, and Aragon— 
whose liberties the Austrian line of kings had 
not disturbed, and which, though sternly opposed 
to despotism in the monarch and frequently fac- 
tious and turbulent, had usually come to the aid 
of the throne in similar emergencies. Before 
leaving, Philip had applied to the Cortes of 
Catalonia for a grant, and had obtained a trifle, 
with a promise of more whenever he consented 
to confirm their ancient privileges. Maria Louisa 
now made a like request of the Cortes of Ara- 
gon. The same demands met her, and as she 
declined to accede to them, she was obliged to 
content herself with one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which she transmitted to Philip. We may 
be sure that his resentment at this small supply 
was simultaneous with his resolve to abolish the 
liberties of the free states in Spain. 

He returned home soon afterward, and found 
Orsini governing the kingdom. So little affec- 
tation was there in her language, that she boldly 
asked his approval of “her administration.” She 
was, in fact, the despotic mistress of the court 
and the kingdom. She had eclipsed Portocar- 
rero, her former friend, Arias, and the French 
embassador ; encouraged Philip in his habits of 
indolence and effeminacy ; and actually shown 
signs of rebellion against Louis XIV. Such 
audacity was not tolerated by the imperious 
ruler of France, who promptly ordered the prin- 
cess to withdraw from the court. He was obey- 
ed; but Philip and his wife were literally heart- 
broken at the catastrophe. Orsini had become 
essential to their existence. The queen fell ill, 
Philip kept his bed, and refused to attend to 
business till she returned. Louis, fearful of the 
failure of his ambitious schemes, reluctantly per- 
mitted his Minister Torci to write to the prin- 
cess, authorizing her to return to Madrid; but 
the haughty woman replied that the king him- 
self had dismissed her, and if her restoration 
was desirable he must restore her himself. Her 
boldness was successful: Louis, the terror of the 
greatest court in Europe, wrote her a letter with 
his own hand, flattering her, and entreating her 
to resume her post. She graciously condescend- 





ed to accede to his request; and, having dis- 
missed Portocarrero and Arias to show her au- 
thority, again seized the reins of government to 
the delight of Philip and his wife. Her conduct 
was the scandal of the Spanish court, which 
then made some pretensions to morality. A 
young man named D’Aubigné officiated as her 
secretary, and at times passed for her husband ; 
though the princess, happening to open a dis- 
patch from the French embassador, ir which she 
was mentioned as married to D’Aubigné, im- 
pudently scribbled on the margin “pour mariée, 
non.” Other occasions of scandal induced Louis 
to make a second attempt to undermine her. 
With his usual duplicity, he directed his em- 
bassador to assure her of his implicit reliance in 
her fidelity, and at the same time commanded 
his grandson to send her to Paris. She left 
Madrid accordingly; but before she reached 
Versailles, Philip, with all the energy of which 
his feeble nature was susceptible, had notified 
Louis that if he had to choose between his grand- 
father and the princess, he would not hesitate 
in deciding in favor of the latter. His infatua- 
tion overcame the antipathy of the French king. 
When the princess arrived at Versailles, she was 
received with honors seldom granted to a sub- 
ject. Louis himself, who had sent for her to 
pronounce her disgrace, was fascinated with her; 
his attentions gave Madame de Maintenon a fit 
of jealousy, and the favorite hastened Orsini’s 
return to Madrid. So overwhelmed with joy 
were Philip and his wife at the restoration of 
their idol, that they traveled two leagues to meet 
her; and, to the disgust of the punctilious Span- 
iards, violated rega\ etiquette in a most glaring 
manner by inviting her to enter the city in their 
own carriage. After this, of course, she resumed 
her supreme authority. 

Meanwhile, the war continued, and the im- 
perial armies were generally successful. Philip 
received the news of defeat after defeat. Half 
his kingdom was in the possession of his rival. 
Shaking off his native sluggishness for a while, 
he led his own armies at Saragossa and was ut- 
terly routed. A precipitate flight saved him. 
He hastened to Madrid, and assembling his 
friends, escaped to Valladolid. The history of 
his misfortunes affords a touching illustration 
of the noble fidelity of the Spanish people. 
Though he had no other claim on their affection 
but the title of king—though he could not point to 
a single act of his to command their gratitude— 
thousands sacrificed every thing to support him in 
adversity. Crowds miles in length followed him 
to Valladolid. When the Archduke Charles 
entered the capital he found Madrid a desert. 
Nothing could shake the loyalty of the people 
of Castile. Whole regiments were cut to pieces 
without murmuring; and, for the first time in 
his reign, money was freely offered him for the 
defense of his throne. It is due to Philip— 
whose life contains few acts justly worthy of 
praise—to say that his fortitude rose under his 
trials. When his grandfather urged him to com- 
promise with the enemy, he protested that he 
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would not surrender one foot of Spanish soil ; 

and was doubtless sincere in his declaration to 
the people, that he would rather die under the 
ruins of the monarchy than yield it to a stranger. 
In truth, he was less responsible for the dread- 


nating elegance—which age could not impair 
—afforded grounds for such conjectures. If she 
did entertain views of that nature, they were 
soon abandoned; for, a few months after the 
Queen’s death we find her advising Philip to 


ful miseries inflicted on Spain by the war of the | marry 


succession than the sovereigns of England and 
Austria; the blood then shed, the homes deso- 
lated, the misery engendered, were their acts, 
not his. Not that Philip, even under the press- 
ure of circumstances which have called forth 
brilliant talent in men even less esteemed than 
he was, ever rose to respectable administrative 
ability. When his chances were at the worst, 
and when they were at their apogee, he was uni- 
formly the same—an uxorious husband and the 
willing slave of the Princess Orsini. If others 
lighten his load of responsibility for the suffer- 
ings of the first years of his reign, none but him- 
self must answer for his shameful and constant 
neglect of the duties of his station. The year 
before the peace of Utrecht, when the Allies had 
overrun Spain, and Philip’s chances were not 
worth a year’s purchase, the Duke of Noailles 
writes of the Spanish court: “The King and 
Queen are always the same; petty and private 
reasons overpower the consideration of the gen- 
eral good. Court intrigues preponderate ; and 
no confidence is given but to five or six wretches 
without experience or talents.” 

In the year 1711, Philip’s cause was desperate. 
His rival actually reigned at Madrid. But, at 
the very moment when his flight to Paris might 
have been the Emperor Joseph died, 
the Archduke Charles inherited his crown, and 
the whole aspect of affairs was changed. The 
Allies then sought peace; and, through the 
agency of the Princess Orsini, it was concluded. 
By that peace Philip lost many valuable terri- 
tories, among others Gibraltaf and Minorca, 
which England secured, as Lord Bolingbroke 
confesses, by the favor of the all-powerful prin- 
cess, and for which he strongly recommends her 
to the gratitude of his government. The whole 
of the Italian possessions and the Netherlands 


sesses a curious interest to-day—never to sell or 
alienate any one of his European or American 
dominions to France or any other power without 
the consent of all the parties to the treaty of 
Utrecht. But greater misfortanes than the loss 
of provinces or prestige awaited him. His wife 
—his gentle, much-loved Marie—sickened and 
died, and Philip was inconsolable. Touched 
by his misfortunes, the Princess Orsini hired the 
convent next to his palace, and had the party- 
wall between demolished, so as to obtain free 
access to him at all hours unperceived. There 
can be but little doubt that this virtuous woman 
acted thus from the dictates of a warm heart ; 
though the Spaniards thought differently, and 

inquired of each other whether the princess 
aimed at playing the Maintenon in Spain, or 
whether she really meant to be queen in name 
as she was in fact. Her vivacity and fasci- 





again. 

The story of his second marriage is strik- 
ingly dramatic. The princess wanted to find 
him a wife whom she could rule as she had 
ruled his first queen. There was at the Span- 
ish court at that time an Italian Abbé from 
Placentia, who shared in no small degree the 
confidence of the princess. A singular man 
this Abbé; “(a monstrous large head, swarthy 
complexion, short neck, broad shoulders, and 
low stature ;” the son of a gardener, and well 
acquainted himself with hoe, rake, and spade ; 
had dug carrots and garlic for a time, then taken 
to digging graves; from sexton’s assistant had 
risen to the dignity of priesthood; from priest 
had risen to be valet-secretary to great men; 
had served many masters, devoui with some, 
ribald with others, subservient to all, and pleas- 
ing all—until at last, having been presented to 
Louis XIV. by Vendome—whose favor he had 
gained by his profane wit and licentious jests— 
he was appointed by the French king to watch 
Orsini at the court of Madrid. This was the 
man, by name Giulio Alberoni, with whom the 
princess took counsel about the choice of a wife 
for Philip. Surely knave never fell more com- 
pletely into a trap. Alberoni warmly sympa- 
thized with the princess, affected to share her 
apprehensions, and recommended Isabel Far- 
nese, a countrywoman of his own, for whose 
docility of character and angelic gentleness he 
vonched. Satisfied by his assurances, Orsini 
dispatched her relation, Chalais, to demand 
the hand of the princess for the king. Her 
emissary had hardly sailed for Italy when ac- 
eounts reached her which gave the lie to Al- 
beroni’s statements respecting the character of 
the princess. She sent off a second messenger 
with express orders to countermand the pro- 
posals of marriage. Alberoni also sent a mes- 
senger, in all haste, to the Farnese family, urg- 
ing them to accept the offers of Chalais without 
delay. The last envoy reached Parma first. 
Orsini’s second messenger arrived twenty-four 
hours before the time fixed for the marriage- 
ceremony : in ample time to defeat the alliance, 
had he been able to deliver his message. But 
Farnese was on the alert. ‘The messenger was 
detained one day at the gates of the city on 
some frivolous pretext. When he entered the 
marriage-ceremony was over, and his orders 
were useless. 

The princess bore up against the disappoint- 
ment with her usual fortitude. When Isabel 
landed in Spain, she advanced to meet her as 
far as Xadraca. But the tide of misfortune had 
fairly set in against her. Before she met the 
Queen, the latter received a letter from Philip, 
stating that Orsini had used every means to per- 
suade him to marry her, that she would be sure 
to breed discord between them, and that the new 
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queen should at once get rid of her. He can- 
tioned Isabel against being an hour in her so- 
ciety; “for,” said the letter, “if you talk to her 
but an hour, she will fascinate you.” Quite un- 
conscious of this cruel blow from a quarter where 
she felt so secure, the princess met the Queen 
smilingly, and led her to her apartment. They 
had hardly entered when Isabel—the model of 
gentleness so vaunted by Alberoni—took offense 
at Orsini’s dress, and attacked her savagely. Be- 
wildered and shocked, the princess attempted 
to excuse herself; but the Queen, in a paroxysm 
of fury, called the attendants to turn out “that 
mad woman,” and, seizing her by: the shoul- 
ders herself, actually pushed her outside the 
door. 

This was the last of Philip’s nurse, who fills a 
place in Spanish history second to no statesman 
or courtier. Thrust into a carriage, without 
time to change her dress, she was hurried off 
under an escort of fifty dragoons, and forced 
to travel for twenty-three days in bitterly cold 
weather, without change of linen or a bed, and 
frequently without sufficient food. She fled 
first to France, where no one would receive her; 
thence to Holland; was refused permission to 
return to Rome by Pope Clement, but obtained 
from his successor the grace of being allowed 
to attach herself to the household of the Pre- 
tender Stuart, where she died, solacing herself 
on her death-bed with the reflection that she 
was still in the service of a lawful king. No 
remorse ever seems to have penetrated Philip’s 
mind in consequence of his desertion of his early 
friend. Royal ingratitude is perhaps wisely or- 
dained by Providence to guard against man’s 
proneness to sycophancy and king-worship. 

The most detestable act committed by Philip 
during the ascendency of this woman, was doubt- 
less the destruction of the liberties of Valencia, 
Aragon, and Catalonia, in revenge for their re- 
fusal to supply him with funds. His grandfa- 
ther had reminded him, on his departure for 
Spain, that the Spanish monarchy had always 
been absolute; Philip made it so. At the very 
time the unfortunate Spanish people were pour- 
ing out, their life-blood in his defense, in the 
year 1707, a royal decree abolished the fueros 
of Aragon and Valencia, and thus bereft those 
provinces of the freedom they had enjoyed un- 
der the whole Austrian line. After the close 
of the war, a similar decree was fulminated 
against Catalonia, The Catalan spirit rose, 
and the monarch was informed that they would 
never submit to be deprived of their liberty. 
In a single-handed contest with the crown, Ca- 
talonia might have maintained her rights; but 
the monarchs of those days were always ready 
to lend each a helping hand when subjects be- 
came unruly. France and England kindly lent 
Philip an army—his own was scattered—to 
crush the Catalans. In a few weeks the whole 
province was laid waste by the foreigners, and 
~ after city fell. The Catalans—whose spirit 

ver flagged—retired to Barcelona, fortified it, 
snd prepared for a desperate defense. mx 





assaulted over and over again; but with such 
valor did the townsmen fight, priests and wo- 
men eagerly mingling in the fray in defense 
of their cherished fueros, that the issue was long 
doubtful. At length, numbers and discipline 
triumphed ; Barcelona was taken, and for hours 
every living soul was put to the sword by the 
victors. Repeated offers of peace had been 
made by Philip, on the sole condition that the 
fueros should be abandoned ; but when the city 
was smoking in ruins, the brave Catalans still 
persisted In refusing to surrender this guarantee 
of freedom. They were now utterly annihilated. 
So desperate had been their defense, that it was 
seriously proposed and considered by Philip 
whether the town should not be razed to the 
ground, as a lesson to the rest of Spain: had 
the kingdom possessed another seaport on the 
coast as available for commercial and military 
purposes as Barcelona, this horrible idea might 
have been carried into effect. As it was, the 
King graciously contented himself with reducing 
the Catalans to the condition of vassals of the 
crown. 

Queen Isabel had no sooner reached Madrid 
than a fresh struggle for supremacy began be- 
tween herself and the minister Alberoni. Isa- 
bel’s gentleness was the gentleness of the cat: 
she was hasty, vindictive, impetuous, and full 
of caprice. Her inexperience compelled her to 
submit to the sway of the minister for a few 
years; during which Alberoni labored zealously 
to improve the agricultural condition of the king- 
dom, to establish manufactures, to place the 
army and navy on a proper footing, and, above 
all, to extend and consolidate the power of the 
Chureh. His power was so unbounded that he 
did not scruple, on the occasion of a dispute 
with the Duke of Escalona, the high chamber- 
lain, to seize the grey-headed noble by the shoul- 
ders in the king’s bedroom, and thrust him out of 
the chamber. But these bursts of temper, and 
his rigid superintendence of the royal finances 
—which he guarded so vigilantly that Isabel 
declared he did not allow her enough for the 
necessaries of life—led to his ruin. The meas- 
ure he had meted out to Orsini was meted out 
to him. The Queen’s assa feta, or bedcham- 
ber-woman, Laura Pescatori, resolved on his 
disgrace, urged on, it is said, by the British and 
French embassadors, to whom Alberoni had 
made himself particularly obnoxious. She gained 
the Queen, who was only too ready to see her 
rival in the king’s favor disgraced ; and one day, 
without any notice, Alberoni received orders to 
leave Madrid in a week, and the kingdom in 
three. He obeyed; on his way to the sea-side 
was attacked by robbers, stripped of every thing, 
and forced to travel on foot, in disguise, from 
Barcelona to Gerona. Persecution as virulent 
as that he had invoked against Orsini followed 
him in his exile. The Pope refused to receive 
him, and he fled to the Apennines. Some years 
afterward he was allowed to remove to Placen- 
tia, where he lived in great poverty, till Pope 
Benedict invited him to the office of vice-legate 
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of Romagna, which he held till he died, at the 
age of eighty-eight. 

Isabel was now supreme. The King was so 
devoted to her that he could not bear to be ab- 
sent an hour from her side. Her energy was 
well adapted to master his sloth. She made 
war and declared peace; appointed ministers, 
and collected the revenues; always dealing with 
Spain as if it were her private property. Saint 
Simon gives the following singular picture of 
the habits of the royal pair: 

“At nine o’clock in the morning “the assa 
feta, or first woman of the bedchamber, drew 
aside the curtains of the royal bed, followed by 
a French valet, who carried a restorative cordial 
composed of broth, milk, wine, yolks of eggs, 
cinnamon, sugar, and cloves. While the King 
was drinking this cordial, the assa feta brought 
the Queen some tapestry or other work, and 
having placed upon the bed some of the papers 
which lay upon the chairs, retired with the valet. 
Their majesties then said their morning prayers. 
The prime minister, when there was one, or the 
secretary of state then made his appearance, and 
transacted the necessary business; while the 
Queen’s employment did not prevent her from 
giving her opinion. The minister retiring, the 
assa feta brought the King his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and his majesty passed into his 
dressing-room, where he was assisted by three 
French valets and two Spanish noblemen of his 
household. Being quickly dressed, he passed 
a quarter of an hour alone with his confessor, 
and then repaired to the Queen’s toilet. 

“On the King’s retiring to his dressing-room, 
the Queen rose from bed, attended by the assa 
feta only; and these were almost the only few 
minutes in the four-and-twenty hours which she 
could call her own, and converse on confidential 
business unknown to the King. Hence the con- 
sequence and power of the assa feta—who was 
always a person in the highest confidence—and 
the importance of these precious moments, when 
the Queen could receive or return any letter or 
message. But as this time seldom exceeded a 
little more than a quarter of an hour, without 
giving umbrage to the King, it is easy to imagine 
with what apprehensions letters or messages 
were received or returned, and how precipitate- 
ly political conferences were closed. The Queen 
then returned to her toilet, which was attended 
by the King, accompanied by two or th-ee prin- 
cipal officers of his household, the infants, and 
their governors. At the conclusion of the toi- 
let their majesties repaired to the drawing-room 
to receive foreign ministers and grandees who 
requested a private’ interview. When any one 
was introduced, the Queen affected to retire to 
the end of the room; but people who were pre- 
sented, well knowing that the King told her all 
that passed, and that she would be offended if 
any secret were kept from her, always entreated 
her majesty to approach, or spoke loud enough 
to be heard by her, if she persisted in keeping 
aloof. Philip never gave an opinion on busi- 
ness of importance without having first consult- 





ed the Queen in private, or asked her counsel 
publicly at the time of the audicace. 

“ After the audience, King and Queen heard 
mass. They sat down to dinner at twelve, no 
one, save those who had been present at the 
toilet, being admitted. The King had his par- 
ticular dishes, the Queen hers. The latter, who 
was inclined to gormandize, ate largely and of 
many dishes. The King was a sparing eater, 
and seldom varied his fare: soup, fowls, boiled 
pigeons, and a roast loin of veal, without fruit, 
salad, cheese, or pastry, comprised his usual 
meal. Though bigoted, he never kept maigre ; 
bu; his fondness for eggs in every style was 
marked. Both king and queen drank Cham- 
pagne. After dinner they said their prayers 
again, and saw the minister, if he had any par- 
ticular business to transact. The royal couple 
then drove out in a carriage to shoot; and this, 
though the only diversion of the King’s life, was 
no less dull and melancholy than his other oc- 
cupations. A number of peasants drove the 
game into a particular spot, where the King and 
Queen, ensconced in an avenue, shot promis- 
cuously at stags, wild boars, hares, and foxes as 
they passed before them. On returning from 
shooting, they partook of a cold collation: the 
King, biscuits or bread with wine and water ; 
the Queen, pastry, fruits, and cheese. Then 
they received their children for about a quarter 
of an hour, and afterward transacted business 
with the minister or secretary of state. 

“The Queen confessed once a week. She 
used to retire with the confessor into a cabinet 
adjoining, and if the King thought the confes- 
sion too long, he would open the door and call 
her. They then said their prayers once more, 
or read some book of devotion till supper, which 
was exactly like dinner. After supper they 
conversed or prayed téte-2-téte till bedtime.” 

While Philip shot hares, Isabel’s mind dwelt 
on higher game. Louis XIV. was dead. His 
successor, young Louis XV., was attacked by 
a disease which threatened his life. In the 
event of his death, Philip might aspire to the 
French throne. True, he had renounced it by 
solemn oath; but what of that? Isabel re- 
solved she should be Queen of France. Fore- 
seeing the opposition which would arise if Philip 
attempted to wear both crowns, she boldly re- 
solved to make him abdicate the Spanish scep- 
tre. In January, 1724, he announced, to an 
astonished people, that it was his intention to 
resign the throne in order to lead a private life 
with the Queen—to the end that, freed from all 
other cares, he might serve God, meditate on a 
future life, and devote himself to the important 
work of his salvation. . He appointed his son 
Luis his successor, and retired to the palace of 
San Ildefonso, on which he had spent six mill- 
ions of dollars, and which he preferred to the 
Escurial. The people of Castile expressed no 
sorrow at the loss of a monarch who had done 
nothing to gain their good-will, and the last few 
years of whose reign had been equally divided 
oe the chase and his bed. But for the 
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peace of the kingdom they desired that their 
Cortes should meet to ratify the abdication of 
Philip. Isabel was shrewd enough to see the 
danger of a step which would forever bar her 
from ascending the Spanish throne afresh ; and 
she positively refused to convoke the Cortes. 
She prudently kept the Spanish throne in re- 
serve, in case she failed in her attempts on that 
of France. Her confidence in the success of 
her schemes was, however, unbounded. Ample 
preparations for a journey to Paris were made at 
San Ildefonso. The Queen’s jewels and clothes 
were packed up. Couriers were kept on the 
road, and daily messengers left with dispatches 
for the Duke of Bourbon, who was in Philip’s 
interest. In fancy she was already Queen of 
France. 

Meanwhile young Luis ascended the Spanish 
throne; his coronation being commemorated 
by an auto-da-fé, at which five heretics were 
burnt before him. ‘Two events of note are re- 
corded in his short reign. The first was his 
robbing liis own orchards at night in order to 
worry the royal gardeners. The second was his 
imprisonment of his wife, Louise Isabelle d’Or- 
leans, daughter of the regent, who had been 
forced upon him by Alberoni. Her gallantries 
were so notorious and so shameful, that J.uis 
was compelled to have her arrested on her re- 
turn from a gay soirée. She affected penitence, 
and a reconciliation took place. Luis had, in 
truth, resolved to divorce her; but while the 
necessary papers were being prepared he died 
of small-pox. 

To the astonishment of every one, Philip, his 
father, unceremoniously seized the sceptre at his 
death. The truth was, Louis XV. had recov- 
ered, and Isabel thought the Spanish throne bet- 
ter than none. Having failed to become Queen 
of France herself, she tried to marry her daughter 
the Infanta to Louis XV. ; but this scheme failed 
likewise, and she furiously exclaimed—this pat- 
tern of gentleness—“ The Bourbons are a race 
of devils, except,” she added to the king, who 
was beside her, “your majesty.” It was hardly 
worth while to make the exception. Philip lay 
day after day like a log in his bed. For eight 
months he never shaved. The Queen ruled the 
state, received foreign embassadors, made war, 
and even thought of heading her armies, So 
completely was she mistress of the kingdom, 
that at her confinements the whole business of 
state was at a stand still. The poor king, a 
victim to hypochondria, again thought of abdi- 
cating; and his hints to that effect so frightened 
Isabel, that she locked him up in his own room. 
The wretched monarch contrived in her absence 
to write a decree of abdication, and bribed a 
valet to earry it to the Council of Castile; but 
the Queen intercepted the message and destroy- 
ed it. After this her watch over the King be- 
came more rigid, He was absolutely forbidden 
to go to Madrid; and lest he should by any 
possibility communicate with the Council of 
Castile, he was removed to Seville, and allowed 
to spend whole days and nights in bed. There, 





while the Queen was scheming to secure for 
him the succession of the Emperor Charles 
VL., Philip was suddenly struck with apoplexy, 
and died before a physician or a priest could 
reach him. 

Such was the founder of the Bourbon dynasty 
in Spain, It would be difficult in the history 
of dynasties to find one which sprang from a 
more worthless source, 

Philip had five sons and two daughters. OF 
the former, Luis died before him; Ferdinand 
and Charles succeeded him in turn; Philip be- 
came Duke of Parma, tried to emulate the ex- 
travagance and vices of his fath»r-in-law, Louis 
XV., and after playing the part of a royal beg- 
gar for some years, died of a fall from his horse ; 
and Luis Antonio lived and died in entire ob- 
scurity. 

Ferdinand ascended the throne at the age of 
thirty-six. He was a little ugly man, who had 
never cared for any thing but hunting and music. 
He did not think fit to alter his habits on be- 
coming King of Spain. It is said that he spoke 
the truth, which was very commendable in a 
man in his position ; and he was highly extolled 
for having forborne to put his mother-in-law to 
death, or at least exile her without a dollar 
when he ascended the throne. The truth was, 
that Ferdinand was an intensified embodiment 
of his father’s indolence, and never had any 
opportunity of committing absolute crimes. All 
he wanted was a wife, a gun, and an opera 
singer. The first he found in Portugal, in the 
person of Barbara, daughter of John V., a very 
fat young lady, who piqued herself on her an- 
gelic meekness and docility. A polite French- 
man who visited her court, declared that her 
face “pained him to behold,” so excessively 
plain and harsh were her features. It would 
have been well for Spain had her personal de- 
fects been her worst faults; but with these she 
combined insatiable avarice, low cunning, and 
true Portuguese treachery. The last of Ferdi- 
nand’s requirements he imported from England. 
Carlo Broschi, a famous opera singer, had gain- 
ed fame and wealth by his profession; and un- 
der the assumed name of Farinelli, gladly ac- 
cepted Ferdinand’s offer to come and charm his 
hereditary hypochondria with sweet strains. It 
is related that when Farinelli first arrived at 
Madrid, the Queen secretly introduced him into 
the room next to Ferdinand’s bedchamber, 
where he sang and played, and that the new 
pleasure so excited the sluggish monarch, that 
he rose from his bed and actually shaved him- 
self. This Farinelli became in course of time 
an important personage of state, and inherited 
the mantle of the Princess Orsini. Shortly af- 
ter his arrival he was appointed intendant of 
the King’s pleasures; which, as the King lived 
for nothing but pleasure, gave him almost abso- 
lute control over the court. Petronius Arbiter 
was not nearly so powerful. He ruled the King 
with music, the Queen with sycophancy. When 
trouble broke out between the courts of Ver- 
sailles and Madrid, Farinelli the singer was ap- 
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pointed to conduct the negotiations on behalf 
of the latter. To realize the strangeness of such 
an appointment, we must try to fancy Mr. For- 
rest intrusted with the settlement of the Fishery 
Question, or Mario accredited by the British 
government to Washington. However, Fari- 
nelli did his duty; and to his undying. honor we 
must add that he never robbed his master or 
Spain. His partners in the government of the 
kingdom were not so scrupulous. Though 
Carvajal was rigidly honest and austere to a 
fault, Ensenada, who during the greater portion 
of Ferdinand’s reign shared the weight of the 
government with Farinelli, set a sublime exam- 
ple of corruption and boundless extravagance. 
He wore on his person jewels worth nearly half 
a million of dollars. At his disgrace the inven- 
tory which was taken of his effects contained, 
among other things, a list of porcelain to the 
amount of two millions of dollars, forty watches, 
1170 pairs of silk stockings, 180 pairs of breeches, 
150 pairs of drawers, and 48 rich suits. He 
had been Farinelli’s friend when the latter ar- 
rived in Spain, and in the hour of adversity the 
honest singer did not forget him. To his in- 
fluence Ensenada owed his exemption from the 
fate of Orsini and Alberoni. 

The memoirs of Ferdinand are not the his- 
tory of Spain. That must be sought in the 


biography of Ensenada, Carvajal, and Farinelli. 
The King was a nullity in his kingdom. As 
hypochondriac as his father, he had got it into 


his head that he was to die of asthma, in abject 
poverty, and had actually persuaded the queen 
that such was his destiny. All his care was to 
ward off the dreaded disease, with which he was 
never really threatened; all hers to heap up 
money, which she obtained by selling every 
office under the crown to the highest bidder. 
In affairs of state neither meddled much; and 
it is perhaps to this peculiarity that the mon- 
arch owes the title of Ferdinand the Sage. He 
did certainly once or twice take some share in 
the business of the Council when his spendthrift 
brother, Philip, entreated him to pay his debts, 
and his intriguing brother, Carlos, tried to gain 
a footing in the government. But a remittance 
to the one, and a reprimand to the other, ex- 
hausted Ferdinand’s energy. He crieé bitterly 
when Carvajal died, and was hardly less affected 
at Ensenada’s disgrace ; trembling lest the cares 
of government should fall on his feeble shoul- | 
ders. The death of his wife completely pros- | 
trated him. He shut himself up at Villaviciosa, | 
and deprived himself of food and rest. The 
British embassador wrote to his government: 
“The King has kept his bed for seven days; he 
was blooded twice within a few hours, and has 
been physicked; but his aversion to see any 
one but the two physicians increases daily.” 
All public business was stopped, for the minis- 
ters could not even obtain the formality of a 
signature from the King. The premier, M. 
Wall, confessed that Ferdinand’s mind was 
deranged. He refused to be shaved, and in- 


ing but his shirt, which had not been changed 
for weeks. His hypochondria returning with 
violence, he persuaded himself that he would 
die if he lay down, and spent the last days of 
his life sitting upright in a chair. At length 
death terminated his sufferings, within a year 
after the decease of his wife. 

During the whole of his reign he had been 
a mere cipher. With singular maladroitness 
the historians, who have delighted to style him 
Ferdinand the Sage, have commended his fru- 
gality and economical style of living; pointing 
triumphantly to the fourteen millions of dollars 
he left in the Spanish treasury. Allusion has 
already been made to one mode in which the 
bulk of this money was gained ; another remains 
to be told. Philip had died deeply in debt, his 
reckless expenditures for hunting and the con- 
struction of San Ildefonso having absorbed twice 
the means at his disposal. Contrary to the in- 
variable practice of the Spanish monarchy, Fer- 
dinand refused to pay his father’s debts, and 
hoarded up the money raised for the purpose, 
while his unfortunate creditors starved. He 
has also obtained the credit of dealing the first 
blow at the papal despotism in Spain. To this 
he has no claim. The honor of the deed be. 
longs to men whose names are now forgotten— 
Macanaz and Orri, under Philip, and the stern 
Carvajal and Wall in his own reign. They it 
was who stripped the Pope of nine tenths of his 
benefices, and paved the way for the stupendous 
reform Aranda was destined to accomplish. 
The best we can say of Ferdinand is, that he 
was a harmless imbecile. 

Carlos the Third, his successor, was his half 
brother, being the son of the imperious Isabel 
Farnese. He had been King of Naples some 
years before the death of Ferdinand; and was 
thus the most experienced Bourbon king Spain 
had had. His reign stands out in bold contrast 
to those of his predecessors and his successors, 
from the simple reason that he showed, on great 
emergencies, a will of hisown. He owed much 
if not all of his fame to his tact in avoiding 
worthless favorites, and his good fortune in 
commanding the services of able men as minis- 
ters. Spain has reason to be proud of such 
statesmen as the Conde d’Aranda and Florida 
Blanca. 

At his accession the state required him to pro- 
vide successors to the Spanish and Neapolitan 
thrones. His eldest son, Philip, was an idiot. 
Carlos summoned a jury of physicians and learn- 
ed men to examine him; they reported that they 
were unable to find in the unhappy prince the 
use of reason or any trace of reflection. Philip 
was accordingly disinherited. His second broth- 
er, Carlos, was named Prince of Asturias; and 
the third, Ferdinand, obtained the crown of 
Naples. 

The first act of his reign was the exile of 
poor old Farinelli, whose voice had gone, and 
who was probably very glad to leave the deso- 
late court of Spain, no richer than he was when 
he first went there. The direction of affairs he 
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intrusted to Squillace and*Grimaldi, both able 
men, the former a Neapolitan. This done, the 
king began to indulge his passion for hunting, 
which with him amounted to a monomania. 
He had hardly seated himself on the throne 
when the British embassador reports that though 
his abilities are good, he sacrifices every thing 
to hunting, and will not abandon his favorite 
pursuit for the gravest state affairs. He kept 
thousands of men employed in beating up game 
for him, and his expenses for this amusement 
involved him in constant pecuniary difficulties. 
His dinner hour was fixed at ten in the morn- 
ing, so as to leave him a clear afternoon for the 
chase. 

While he hunted, Squillace set about reform- 
ing the kingdom, and more especially the con- 
dition of the priests and the church. By a 
bold stroke of authority he succeeded in banish- 
ing the Grand Inquisitor, and this act was the 
beginning of the war between state and church, 
which is the most interesting feature of Carlos’s 
reign. To understand it, it must be remem- 
bered that when Philip V. ascended the Spanish 
throne, one fifth of the real estate in the king- 
dom belonged to the church, and was held in 
main-morte, so that it could not be alienated. 
During Philip’s reign, upward of three thou- 
sand persons were either burnt, imprisoned for 
life, or sent to the galleys by the Inquisition. 
These frightful atrocities were diminished under 
Ferdinand; and when the attention of Carlos 


was drawn to the Inquisition, that body urged, 
as a complete answer to the charges of cruelty 
brought against them, that they had only burnt 
four persons and imprisoned fifty in several 


years. Still, the kingdom contained no less 
than ninety thousand priests or monks, and 
twenty thousand nuns; in all, upward of one 
thirtieth of the whole population were ecclesi- 
astics of some sort, an unproductive burden to 
the state. The first blow was struck, as was 
said, by the exile of the Grand Inquisitor. It 
was soon avenged. Spain being at war with 
England, the British fleets took Havana; and 
the royal confessor took care to remind the 
King that the fall of that city had taken place 
on the anniversary of the exile of the holy 
officer. Carlos, a thorough bigot at heart, was 
struck with the coincidence, and the inquisitor 
was recalled. But so meagre a triumph did 
not satisfy the papal church. The priests re- 
solved to ruin Squillace. He had issued an 
edict against long cloaks and slouched hats, 
which frequently served as a disguise for brig- 
ands and assassins. He had moreover, to raise 
money to supply the King’s wants, granted 
monopolies to certain parties for supplying 
Madrid with bread and oil. These measures 
created much discontent among the people. 
The proscription of slouched hats was regarded 
as unequivocal tyranny; and the rise in the 
price of bread caused great suffering. Of these 
elements of popular discontent the Jesuits adroit- 
ly availed themselves. Of a sudden, in March, 
1766, a riot broke out at Madrid. The popu- 
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lace thronged the streets, breaking windows, 
insulting the officers of state, and attacking the 
Walloon guards. Rushing in a body to Squil- 
lace’s residence, they called for the minister’s 
head, and declared they would be satisfied with 
nothing short of this sacrifice. “With great 
difficulty Carlos, the Queen, and Squillace made 
their escape to Aranjuez, whence the King sent 
messengers to treat with the mob. They de- 
manded the exile of Squillace and the revoca- 
tion of the edict prohibiting slouched hats. 
Both demands were instantly granted, and 
quiet wis once more established. Strange to 
say, Squillace was no sooner dismissed than the 
populace set to work to repair the damage done 
during the riot with as much energy as they 
bad displayed in carrying it out. Every one 
whose windows had been broken, or whose 
property had been otherwise injured, was paid 
in full. Where the money came from he was 
not told. There were men in Madrid, however, 
who knew enough of mobs to be well aware 
that it did not come out of the pockets of the 
bravos who broke Squillace’s windows. People 
pointed significantly to the gloomy Jesuit col- 
leges; and then it was remembered how meny 
dark priests had been seen flitting like evil spir- 
its through the mob on the occasion of the riot. 
Scores of thinkers doubtless recalled to memory 
the injuries Squillace had wrought to the church, 
the vindictiveness of the Order of Jesus, and 
the singular concentration of purpose evinced 
by the populace in directing the whole force of 
the popular torrent against him. In brief, 
there were but two classes which could have 
excited and defrayed the expenses of the 
“ slouched hat riot,” as it was called; these were 
the nobles and the church. It was clearly not 
the work of the nobles. 

Among others who were diligently noting 
facts of this nature, was an old soldier, and a 
youthful statesman, the Count of Aranda, 
whose military experience led him at once to 
discover the real authors of the disturbance. 
Squillace’s exile drew Aranda nearer to the 
King; with every precaution of secrecy he com- 
municated his suspicions, and to his great de- 
light found them fully shared by the monarch. 
They agreed that the turbulent Jesuits must 
be punished. But how could a blow be strnck 
without their knowledge? The royal confessor 
was in their interest; they had spies every 
where; it was hardly safe to whisper what was 
to be kept a secret from the all-seeing, all-hear- 
ing fraternity. Aranda consulted with the King 
with locked doors; not a soul was intrusted 
with the least inkling of the scheme. Lest the 
spies should perceive that the royal ink-stand 
had been used, Aranda brought his own in his 
pocket, together with paperand pens. Portugal 
had just been compelled to exile the Jesuits, in 
consequence of their factious conduct in Para- 
guay; with this example before them, the King 
and his minister framed their decrees. No 
living soul in Madrid had the least suspicion 
of the plot. 
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At midnight, strong bands of soldiers simul- | los’s example, with excommunication. But the 


taneously surrounded the six Jesuit colleges ; 
the bells were secured, and sentinels posted at 
every door and outlet. The Jesuits were then 
roused from their beds and summoned to the 
refectory, Where an officer awaited them with 
the decree of exile in his hand. After it was 
read, each man was directed to pack up his 
linen, snuff, and money; and the whole frater- 
nity was dispatched in carriages, under the 
escort of dragoons, to the sea-side. 





King of Spain and Aranda were resolute; and 
the papal authority had fallen so low that 
Clement's successor was glad to purchase peace 
with his powerful neighbors in Naples, Spain, 
and Parma, by abolishing the order of the 
Jesuits. The survivors; then considered harm- 
less, were permitted to return to Spain. 

The overthrow of the Jesuits was, however, 
by no means the overthrow of the Church. It 


With such | was the means of wresting the schools out of 


secrecy and unanimity had the coup d'état been | the hands of the clergy; but the Inquisition 
carried out, that no one in Madrid suspected | still retained the censorship of all pubiications, 
what had happened until late next day, when | while the ecclesiastical courts still took cogni- 


the exiles were far on their journey. We are 
led to form a high opinion of the efficiency of 
the government and its thorough organization, 
from the fact that precisely the same measures 
were taken at the same time all over Spain; 
and within a few weeks, throughout Spanish 
America and the Philippine Isles. By the end 
of six months the Spanish dominions did not 
contain a single avowed Jesuit. 

When we recollect the mischief they had 
done to Spaia in various ways ; their factious- 
ness; their cruelty; their unbending hostility 
to municipal reform; and the burden they 
constituted in a state which required the active 
support of every citizen; their expulsion will 
seem an act of sound policy. In fact Spain 
would have been spared half her subsequent 
troubles had their fate been shared by three 
fourths of the remaining priests, who, like 
locusts, ate up the fat of the land. But this 
much said in justice to Aranda and Carlos, 
it is impossible to deny the exiles a tribute 
of admiration for their fortitude under their 
trials. Not a complaint broke from the lips of 
a single prisoner, either at the time of their 
arrest and separation from a rhuch-loved home, 
or during the hardships and privations of 
the journey. Shipped in transports for Civita 
Vecchia, their arrival at that port took the 
governor by surprise, and he refused to allow 
them to land until the pleasure of the Pope 
should be known. Clement, foreseeing the 
coming storm, declined to allow his dominions 
to be made a refuge for all the ecclesiastical 
outcasts in Europe, and they put to sea again, 
under a scorching sun and scantily supplied 
with provisions. For three months they were 
tossed hither and thither in the Mediterranean, 
suffering indescribable misery, and dying in 
large numbers from want of the necessaries of 
life. At length, the inhabited earth refusing 
them, a resting-place, they were unladen like 
bales of goods, and thrust ashore on the bar- 
ren coast of Corsica. There, fresh privations 
awaited them ; and tlie aged and infirm rapidly 
sank under their miseries. Many months 
elapsed before Carlos, softened by their suffer- 
ings, decreed an allowance of about twenty-five 
cents a day to each exile, and procured for them 
admittance to Italy. The Pope made a faint 
struggle on their behalf, and even threatened 
the Duke of Parma, who had followed Car- 





zance of numerous criminal offenses, and enjoy- 
ed the right of confiscating, to their own use, the 
property of the individuals they condemned. 


| The lives of the ecclesiastics of both sexes were 


still a common subject of scandal. Against 
these abuses Aranda battled bravely; but it 
seemed as though the King’s energy as a re- 
former had been exhausted by the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, for his bigotry grew daily more and 
more intense, and the confessor invariably suc- 
ceeded in defeating Aranda’s designs. After a 
short while the Inquisition again grew so bold 
as to attract once more the attention of Europe. 
Sefior Olavide, a popular reformer, undertook 
to reclaim and colonize the Sierra Morena, 
which from time immemorial had been a den 
of banditti; and among other good citizens 
whom he contrived to attract to the spot, he 
was fortunate enough to obtain several Prot- 
estant families. A lawgiver for his little co)- 
ony, he wisely decreed that these Protestants 
should not be compelled to attend mass; for 
which, and other cognate offenses, he was 
shortly afterward seized and thrust into one 
of the dungeons of the Inquisition. The ma- 
jority of the members of that dread tribunal 
insisted on having him burnt. To this, how- 
ever, Carlos would not consent; the Grand In- 
quisitor himself owhed to an unbecoming ten- 
derness toward the prisoner, and confessed that 
a good long imprisonment, with a recantation 
and a reprimand, would satisfy his conscience. 
This opinion prevailed. We have the closing 
scene of the drama from the narrative of a for- 
eigner who was present. 

“A great number of persons of all ranks, 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical were invited, 
I should rather say summoned, to attend at the 
holy office at eight o’clock in the morning, on 
the 24th of last month. They were all totally 
ignorant of the reason of their being called on. 
After waiting some time in an apartment des- 
tined for their reception, they were admitted to 
the tribunal—a long, darkish room, with the 
windows near the ceiling, and furnished with a 
crucifix, under a black canopy, a table with two 
chairs for the inquisitors, a stool for the prison- 
er, two chairs for his guards, and benches for 
the spectators. The familiars of the Inquisition, 
Abrantes, Mora, and others, grandees of Spain, 
attended as servants without hats or swords. 

“Olavide soon appeared, attended by brothers 
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in black, his looks quite cast down, his hands 
closed together, and holding a green taper. His 
dress was an olive-colored coat and waistcoat, 
with canvas breeches, and thread stockings, 
and his hair was combed back into a bag. He 
was seated on the stool prepared for him. The 
secretaries then read, during three hours, the ac- 
customed accusations and proceedings against 
him. ‘They consisted of above a hundred ar- 
ticles, such as his possession of free books, loose 
pictures, letters from Voltaire, his having neg- 
lected some external duties of religion, utter- 
ing hasty expressions, his inattention to images, 
together with every particular of his life, birth, 
and education. It concluded by declaring him 
guilty of heresy. At that moment he fainted 
away, but was brought to the recovery of his 
senses that he might hear his sentence. It was 
no less than the deprivation of all his offices, 
present and future, the confiscation of his prop- 
erty, banishment to thirty leagues from Mad- 
rid, from all places of royal residence, from 
Seville, his new colony, and Lima, the place of 
his birth; prohibition from riding on horseback, 
or wearing gold, silver, or silk; and eight years 
confinement and monastic discipline in a con- 
vent. ‘The sentence being read, he was led to 
the table where, on his knees, he recanted his 
errors, and acknowledged his implicit belief in 
the articles of the Roman Catholic faith. Four 
priests in surplices, and with wands in their 
hands, then came in. They repeatedly laid 
their wands across his shoulders, while a mis- 
erere was sung. He then withdrew, the inquis- 
itors bowed, and the strangers silently departed 
with terror in their hearts, but discretion on 
their lips.” Olavide escaped to France, lived 
long enough to recant his heresy, and wrote a 
book in favor of the Church. 

It was some years after this that the last auto- 
da-fé took place in Spain. ‘The victim was a 
poor old woman, who was accused of being a 
witch. More than a century before a judge in 
Massachusetts had begged pardon of his fellow- 
citizens assembled in church, for having had 
the folly and the wickedness to sentence just an- 
other such old woman to death for witchcraft. 
From the decline of Aranda’s power to the con- 
quest by Napoleon, no open attempts were made 
to overturn the priesthood of Spain; the revo- 
lutionary tide alone warned them, that if they 
valued their own safety they must not provoke 
the people too far. 

Baffled by the ecclesiastics, Aranda turned 
his vigorous mind to political reforms, and 
strongly urged the King to re-establish the /ue- 
ros of Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia, unlaw- 
fully abolished by Philip V. But the monarch 
was too much of a Bourbon to yield one iota of 
his prerogative ; and the noble-hearted states- 
man, disgusted by his failpres, begged leave to 
retire to the embassy at Paris. Under his succes- 
sors, Grimaldi and the celebrated Florida Blanca, 
Spain speedily found itself involved in quarrels 
and wars all over the world. War with England 
had become a chronic disease ; and Carlos, who 








nourished a strong antipathy against the hold- 
ers of Minorca and Gibraltar, took more inter- 
est in his quarrels with the British ministers 
than in any public business. The United States 
at this time declared their Independence; and 
greatly to the discomfiture of Florida Blanca, 
who urged the danger of their example to the 
Spanish colonies on the same continent, Carlos 
feigned to espouse their cause against Great 
Britain. The truth was, Franklin had adroitly 
denied England’s right to retain Gibraltar, and 
the remark found its way to Carlos’s heart. 
What measure of sincerity his friendly assur- 
ances to our envoys contained, may be inferred 
from his declaration on his death-bed, that no- 
thing gave him greater satisfaction than the re- 
membrance that he had never held direct inter- 
course, or concluded any treaty, with the “re- 
bellious States” of North America. 

The war with England, including the capture 
of Minorca, and the famous though unsuccess- 
ful sieze of Gibraltar, the armed neutrality 
which was first conceived at Carlos’s council, 
and the important innovations in international 
law which grew thereout, as well as the com- 
mencement of the troubles in South America, 
which led to the independence of the Spanish 
colonies, occupy much space in histories of 
Spain under Carlos, and form the leading points 
in biographies of Florida Blanca and other states- 
men. Carlos himself had little to do with them. 
Threatened with the same hypochondria that 
had embittered the life of his predecessor, he 
sought distraction in renewed ardor at the chase. 
A close observer of his habits states that he 
never saw his temper ruffled except during two 
days in Passion Week, when he was detained 
from hunting. Swinburne says: “His dress 
seldom varies from a large hat, gray coat, buff 
waistcoat, black breeches, and worsted stock- 
ings: he wears a small dagger at his belt, and 
his pockets are always stuffed with knives, 
gloves, and shgoting tackle. On gala days a 
fine suit is hung upon his shoulders, but as he 
has an eye to his afternoon sport, and is a great 
economist of time, the black breeches are worn 
to all coats. I believe there are but three days 
in the year that he spends without going out 
shooting, and these are marked with the black- 
est mark in the calendar. No storm, heat, or 
cold can keep him at home, and when he hears 
of a wolf, distance is counted for nothing; he 
would drive over half the kingdom rather than 
miss an opportunity of firing on that favorite 
game. Besides a number of persons belonging 
to the hunting establishment, several times a 
year all the idle fellows of Madrid are hired to 
beat the country and drive the wild boars, 
deer, and hares into a ring, where they pass 
before the royal family.” He kept a journal 
in which he regularly entered the results of his 
chase ; and shortly before his death, he was en- 
abled to boast that he had killed 539 foxes and 
5323 wolves, besides smaller game, and thus 
had not been useless to his country. His favor- 
ite passion was fatal to him at last. He caught 
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cold while hunting, at the age of seventy-three, 
and died after a short illness. 

In comparison with the uxorious Philip, the 
imbecile Ferdinand VI., the profligate Carlos 
IV., the infamous Ferdinand VIL., or the pres- 
ent occupant of the Spanish throne, Carlos IIL., 
with all his faults, seems a good man, and a 
praiseworthy monarch. He never bartered away 
his kingdom to favorites, or set an example of 
dishonesty, cruelty, or vice. A strictly moral 
man himself, h> was severely censorious of the 
morals of the court. Firm to obstinacy, he sel- 
dom allowed himself to be used as a tool by in- 
triguing courtiers. As kings went, he showed 
a very respectable interest in his subjects, and 
did not always throw impediments in the way 
of the schemes by which Aranda, Squillace, 
Grimaldi, and Florida Blanca attempted to im- 
prove their industrial and social condition. Had 
his resolution been proof against the insidious 
appeals of his confessor, the great ecclesiastical 
reforms of which Spain stood in such need, 
would have been achieved in his time, and the 
present fallen condition of Christianity in that 
kingdom might have been averted; as it was, 
his expulsion of the Jesuits, and the bold front 
with which the Spanish Cabinet opposed Pope 
Clement, reflect credit on his memory, and show 
that, up to a certain point, he was not wanting in 
moral courage. His great defect was his absorb- 
ing love for a pastime which usurped the energy 
and the hours that should have been devoted to 
the service of the state. It would be hardly fair 
to reproach him—a Bourbon—with his unwill- 
ingness to restore to his provinces the liberties 
the founder of his dynasty had stolen from them. 

By his wife, Amelia of Saxony, he had thir- 
teen children, eight of whom died before him. 
Of the survivors two were daughters; one son, 
Philip, the eldest, was an idiot; Ferdinand, his 
third son, sueceeded to the crown of Naples; 
and Carlos, the second, Prince of Asturias, as- 
cended the Spanish throne as Garlos IV. 

The twenty years which this sovereign spent 
on that throne were the most startling and event- 


ful that Europe had known since Charlemagne. | 


The French revolution, which first sowed dem- 
ocratic seeds on European soil—the resistless 
and universal reaction against ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny—the overthrow of kingdoms, and the 
elevation of men of the people to the sovereign 


rank—the convulsions which led a monarch to | 


the scaffold, upset the whole political existence 
of Europe, and culminated in an era of war un- 
precedented in history—were all contemporane- 
ous with the reign of Carlos IV. He ascended 
the throne a few months before the Bastile was 
attacked; his fall was the first step Napoleon 
took toward his ruin. To us, separated by a 
long lapse of time from the mighty events of 
those days, it would seem that not even a black- 
smith or a hod-carrier living at that period could 
have helped acting his part in the drama, and 
linking his name, in some memorable way, with 
the deeds done around him. Yet Carlos IV., 
the successor of Charles V., and the inheritor of 


a monarchy once the greatest in the world, lived 
and reigned throughout the whole epoch with- 
out once raising his name to the historical level, 
until his vices and his fall gave him prominence. 
He would have been utterly insignificant had he 
not been conspicuously depraved. All the de- 
fects of the Bourbon kings of Spain were com- 
bined in his character, and enriched by the addi- 
tion of vices to which the worst of them had been 
strangers. He was as weakly subservient to his 
wife as Philip; as imbecile and indolent as Fer- 
dinand ; as deeply absorbed in the search of 
pleasure as his father; and he was, what they 
were not, grossly addicted to sensualism ; blindly 
attached to the superstitions of his church ; and 
treacherous, base, and false to a degree which 
almost surpasses belief. To rise early, eat, pray, 
and hunt till noon; to dine, shoot till dark, sup, 
pray, and talk idly of state affairs with his wife’s 
lover, or of other themes with the ministers to 
his own debauchery—such was the routine of 
his life; a routine, as he assured Napoleon in 
1808, which had never varied since he ascended 
the throne. 

He never pretended to perform the work of a 
king. When he ascended the throne he found 
the able Florida Blanca at the head of affairs. 
He made some feeble attempts to restore the 
Church to its old position, at the very time when 
the works of Voltaire and Rousseau were shak- 
ing the foundation of all religion, and tried hard 
to have the Holy Virgin appointed tutelary saint 
of Spain. He was so far successful in this de- 
sign as to compel the Estates to take an oath of 
their belief in her immaculate conception; but 
the cathedral of San Jago de Compostella stood 
out boldly for the prior claims of their patron 
saint, who, as they naively assured the King, had 
often appeared at the head of the Spanish ar- 
mies, mounted on a white charger; and Carlos 
ultimately recognized the propriety of allowing 
such elaims as these to rest undisturbed. After 
this failure, he betook himself to his table and 
his chase with renewed zeal. The supreme 
| power fell into the hands of two other persons. 

These persons were Maria Louisa, the queen, 
and one Manuel Godoy. On the shoulders of 
the latter had fallen the mantle of the Princess 
Orsini—with this difference, that the latter had 
| some respectable title to the rank she held, while 
| the former had risen by means which, with all 
the faults of the Bourbons, had been unknown 
| before Carlos IV. Manuel Godoy was the son 
| of a poor noble of Badajoz. Poverty had obliged 
| him to enlist in the life guards of the royal fam- 

ily. At the age of twenty-four he mounted 
|guard at the palace. He was a fine-looking 
| young fellow, and played the lute to perfection. 
| This accomplishment attracted the attention of 
| the queen, who was already tired of her husband, 
| and Godoy became the recipient of favors which 
| must have astonished none more than himself. 
| Not to dwell upon trifles, he soon usurped the 

rightful place of the monarch, and four years 
| after the accession of Carlos he contrived to su- 
| persede Florida Blanca, and to assume the direc- 
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tion of affairs in the kingdom. Being ignorant, | 


unprincipled, and reckless, his first act was to 
plunge Spain into hostilities with the republic 
of France, and when disaster rewarded his folly, 
he hastened to conclude, first, the treaty of Basle, 
by which Spain surrendered part of her Amer- 
ican dominions, end next the peace of San Iide- 
fonso, by which, to conciliate France, he em- 
broiled Spain with England. Fresh losses were 
the penalty of this new blunder; and the peace 
of Amiens again diminished the Spanish em- 
pire. It was clear that, whichever side of the 
contest Spain espoused, she was sure to be the 
loser; so Godoy, raised in consequence of his 
last service to the title of Prince of Peace, re- 
solved to try a middle course, and to observe a 
strict neutrality between the belligerents. En- 
gland consented without demur; but Napoléon, 
who was anxious for the assistance of Spain, de- 
manded a tribute of something like $12,000,000 
a year, as the price of renouncing so useful an 
ally. Godoy, taught by the loss of St. Domingo 
and Trinidad, consented. But Great Britain 
very naturally interpreted this tribute as an act 
of hestility, and retaliated by the battle of Tra- 
falgar, in which the Spanish fleet was annihilated. 
Shortly afterward the American colonies revolt- 
ed; and Napoleon, pursuing his own schemes, 


thought fit to dispossess the Bourbons of the | 


throne of Naples. Such were the first fruits of 
Godoy’s administration. 

He had, in fact, thought of nothing but his 
own pleasure; and the King, of course, was too 
busy hunting, eating, and flirting with ballet- 
dancers, even to know what his wife’s favorite 
was doing. Maria Louisa and Godoy consoled 
themselves for the loss of colonies, revenue, and 
fleet, in the delights of unlawful love. After the 
peace of Amiens, the favorite had feigned to with- 
draw from public business; but he obtained the 
appointment of generalissimo of the Spanish ar- 
mies, though he was profoundly ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of the military art, and 
could not even direct a review; and was after- 
ward honored with the rank of admiral, though 
it is doubtful whether he ever trod the deck of 
a man-of-war. He even assumed the title of 
“ Highness,” never granted to a subject. His 
whole business was the sale of offices, which, as 
Toreno confesses, he carried on to such an ex- 
tent, that any one who chose to pay could obtain 
not only the first civil offices of state, but even 
the highest ecclesiastical preferment. He sold 
bishopries as readily as posts of alcalde. With 
the money thus obtained, he and the Queen led 
a life of infamous scandal. Not a tinge of ro- 
mance gilded their amours. Godoy was legally 
married to Maria Theresa de Bourbon, the King’s 
cousin; and the unalterable affection which he 
inspired in the breast of Donna Josepha Tudo, 
who bore him a large family of children, was a 
matter of public notoriety. We must suppose 
that the horrible depravity of the Spanish court 
had dulled all sense of feeling as well as de- 
corum ; for the philosophy with which the Queen 
treated the prefligacy of her favorite was not 





more conspicuous than the lover-like regard en- 
tertained for him by the King. ‘The account 
given by the Spanish writers of the condition of 
the court of Carlos IV. would not bear republi- 
cation to-day. 

All this, however, was drawing to a close. 
Untaught by experience, and seriously inconven- 
ienced by the tribute exacted by Napoleon, the 
Prince of Peace resolved to break with France 
once move; and, while assuring Bonaparte of 
his firm friendship, actually issued to the Span- 
iards a violent appeal against the French. For 
so wretched a creature to attempt to intrigue 
against the great master of diplomacy was only 
another instance of his folly. Napoleon speed- 
ily arranged the partition of Spain with Alex- 
ander at Tilsit; and, the better to accomplish 
his schemes, required the Prince, who dared not 
openly declare himself, to send the flower of his 
army to Italy and the north of Europe. He then, 
under the transparent pretense of watching Por- 
tugal, poured a French army into Spain. 

Meanwhile other cares engrossed the Prince 
of Peace. As often happens in monarchical 
countries, a violent animosity had sprung up 
between the heir-apparent, Ferdinand, and his 
father, the King. As Carlos was obviously no- 
thing but a tool in Godoy’s hands, the intrigues 
of the Prince of Asturias were mainly directed 
against him, and it soon became evident that one 
or the other must be ruined. Ferdinand—a 
weak, spiritless, vicious youth, totally destitute 
of filial affection—had written to Napoleon, beg- 
ging the favor of being allowed to marry a 
princess of his family, and hinting that the price 
of so great an honor would be his complete sub- 
serviency to the will of the great conqueror. The 
letter fell into the hands of Godoy, who per- 
suaded Carlos and Louisa to make it the basis 
of an accusation of high treason against their 
son. He was charged with no less a crime than 
a design to murder his father and mother, ar- 
rested, and held for trial. If no proof of the fact 
was adduced, the character of Ferdinand affords 
no presumption that such an infamy would have 
been too shocking for him to perpetrate. But 
the public indignation at what appeared to be a 
dark plot against the life of the heir to the throne, 
compelled Godoy to abandon his design. Fer- 
dinand was liberated. Carlos wrote an abject 
letter to Napoleon, stating his side of the case ; 
but the Emperor refused to interfere. His troops 
already held the principal fortresses in the north 
of Spain; his own scheme was too ripe; and 
the utter worthlessness of both father and son 
was too apparent to allow him to think of es- 
pousing the cause of either. Murat arrived at 
Burgos in March, 1807, and though he only as- 
sumed the title of lieutenant of the Emperor, it 
was palpable that his authority rendered the 
office of king a sinecure. : 

At this conjunctare the national spirit of the 
Spaniards was aroused. A riot broke out in 
Madrid, and the populace directed its fury 
against the favorite, whose vices and follies had, 
in their opinion, produced all their misfortunes. 
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His palace was attacked and searched. The 
King and Queen, who had made preparations 
for a flight to Mexico, were forcibly detained 
and forbidden to leave the kingdom. Godoy 
himself, at the first news of the outbreak, had 
fled to his garret, and covered himself with a 
pile of mats. Ewery room in his palace was 
ransacked by the infuriate mob, and more than 
once, it is said, the pikes and swords of the pop- 
ulace passed within a few inches of his body. 
Still he eseaped detection for thirty-six hours. 
At the expiration of that time, he could no lon- 
ger endure the tortures of thirst, and crawled 
down the stairs to procure a glass of water. On 
his way he was recognized and denounced. A 
shout of exultation burst from the mob as they 
seized him and hurried him they knew not 
whither. In the madness of their fury they 
threw stones, sticks, and filth at him, and wound- 
ed each other without injuring him. Toreno 
recounts his escape with amazement. While 
they were thus contending wildly for the honor 
of being his executioner, a few Walloon guards 
charged the crowd and rescued him. Two stout 
horsemen seized him, one by each arm, and 
dragged him off, more dead than alive, to the 
nearest jail, into which he was thrust bleeding, 
senseless, and covered with mire. A rescue 
was only prevented by the personal intervention 
of Ferdinand, who was implored by his mother 
to save “the father of her children.” 
Ferdinand was not the man to render a service 
The scene had been 


of this kind gratuitously. 
too much for the weak nerves of Carlos; and 
when his abdication in favor of his ‘son was pro- 
posed, the miserable monarch eagerly embraced 


the suggestion. In March, 1808, one year after 
Murat’s entrance into Burgos, Carlos announced 
that his infirmities obliged him to abdicate the 
throne; and declared that, “freely and spon- 
taneously” he renounced the sceptre, and placed 
it in the hands of his “ well-beloved son, Ferdi- 
nand, Prince of Asturias.” The abdication was 
received with just such transports of delight as 
might have been expected from the well-known 
life of Carlos; and the multitude, knowing no- 
thing of Ferdinand’s disposition, hailed him as 
the saviour of Spain. ‘Two hundred thousand 
people accompanied him on his entrance into 
Madrid, and threw themselves at his feet with 
every exclamation of joy and enthusiasm. 

His first care was to obtain a recognition from 
Napoleon, and for this purpose envoys were sent 
to the Emperor with most servile professions of 
esteem. At the very same time, Carlos, who 
had repented of his descent from the throne, 
on receiving a kind message from the Emperor, 
sent word that his abdication had been extorted 
from him by force, and implored Napoleon to 
restore him. The French monarch complied 
with neither request, but invited Carlos and his 
son to meet him at Bayonne. The former, with 
the Queen, set out at once: the latter was at 
first reluctant to put himself in Napoleon’s power; 
but the fear of his father’s intrigues, and his 
own hopes, finally overcame his scruples, and 





he left Madrid with the infants for Bayoune. 
Carlos arrived first, and Napoleon bluntly told 
him he wanted a fresh abdication in his favor— 
promising the royal dotard a comfortable resi- 
dence and plenty of money in exchange. To 
these conditions Carlos and Maria Louisa at once 
agreed, and even engaged to do their best to bul- 
ly their son into abdicating his throne. When 
Ferdinand arrived, he was assailed not only by 
the French Emperor and his officers, but by his 
own father and mother—whose violence of lan- 
guage to their son seems to have amazed the 
by-standers: Maria Louisa is even said to have 
suggested his execution to Napoleon. Ferdi- 
nand resisted at first; but his weakness was not 
proof against the mock threats of the French 
generals, and he, too, ended by signing a renun- 
ciation in favor of Napoleon. Carlos and his 
wife, with the Prince of Peace, were sent to 
Compiegne. Ferdinand and the infants were 
granted Talleyrand’s seat at Valencay, with 
handsome pensions. 

Spain—always loyal to her kings—was frantic 
at the capture of Ferdinand. A desperate strug- 
gle began in every province and city, and formed 
the first scene of the Peninsular war. ‘ Vencer o 
morir por la patria y por Fernando septimo,” was 
the cry throughout the country. While the 
Spaniards were dying by the hundred in his de- 
fense, Ferdinand, his uncle, and brothers, were 
leading a life of ease and sloth at Valencay. 
They had few diversions—the uncle, Don An- 
tonio, having strictly forbidden his nephews from 
entering the library, which was filled with the 
revolutionary publications of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but Madame Talleyrand occasionally gave 
them atea-party: they worked assiduously with a 
turning lathe, and they sometimes drove through 
the neighborhood to admire the scenery. Thus 
was spent the time of the Bourbon heir to the 
Spanish throne, while his country was bathed in 
blood. Indifference was not enough for Ferdi- 
nand; on each victory he wrote to congratulate 
Napoleon, and, on grand occasions, set Talley- 
rand’s woods on fire to testify to his joy. Some 
years after he had*been sent to Valengay, a 
hair-brained baron, named Kolly, contracted 
with the British Government to deliver him from 
the hands of the French. The project was in- 
sane, as the only Spanish attendant Ferdinand 
had was a fellow who was acting as a spy for 
the French Government; and one of Kolly’s 
confederates, named Richard, soon betrayed him. 
He was arrested ; but, to try Ferdinand’s temper, 
Fouché sent the traitor Richard to Valencay 
with a feigned scheme for his escape. As the 
French Government had expected, Ferdinand 
no sooner heard Richard’s tale than he at once 
disclosed the whole to the Governor of Valen- 
gay, and had him sent back to Paris. He de- 
sired nothing better, he said, than to remain 
where he was, 

Five years he spent cheerfully in his prison, 
during which Spain was the seat of one of the 
most terrible wars the world has ever known. 
At the expiration of this period, the failure of 
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Napoleon’s expedition against Russia necessi- 
tated the recall of his troops from Spain; and 
he offered to reinstate Ferdinand on his throne. 
So wedded was the latter to his life of ease, 
that he evinced considerable reluctance in ac- 


cepting Napoleon’s‘proposal. His scruples were, 


however, overcome, and in March, 1814, Ferdi- 
nand left Valencay for Spain. The utmost en- 
thusiasm prevailed at the news of his return. 
For the people of Spain, his restoration was an 
exchange of a French for a native master; and 
they warmly seconded the Cortes in welcoming 
him home, and offering him their support and 
encouragement. The intense hatred with which 
the French were regarded in the Peninsula, may 
be inferred from the following Catechism, which 
was taught to the village children by the priests: 
2. Tell me, my child, who art thon? 
. A Spaniard, by the grace of God. 
. Who is the enemy of our happiness ? 
The Emperor of the French. 
How many natures has he? 
Two; the human and the diabolical. 
How many emperors are there ? 
One, in three deceitful persons. 
. What are their names? 
Napoleon, Murat, and Manuel Godoy. 
Which of the three is the most wicked ? 
They are all three equally wicked. 
From whence did Napoleon come ? 
From sin. 
Murat ? 
From Napoleon. 
And Godoy ? 
From the infamy of the two. 
What is the spirit of the first ? 
Pride and despotism. 
Of the second ? 
Rapine and cruelty. 
. Of the third ? 
Avarice, treason, and ignorance. 
. What are the French ? 
. Ancient Christians become heretics. 
Is there any sin in putting a Frenchman 
to death? 
A. No, my father; we gain heaven by put- 
ting one of those dogs of heretics to death. 
Like Louis XVIIL., Ferdinand no sooner felt 
himself at liberty than he scorned all restraint. 
The Cortes requested him to return to Spain by 
one route; he took another. They stipulated 
that he should exile the Bonapartists—he had 
promised Napoleon to retain them; and, as it 
turned out, he acted just as suited his own pur- 
pose. He crossed the frontier in disguise, ar- 
rived at Valencia, and at once issued two de- 
crees, disavowing the action of the Cortes, ig- 
noring the Spanish constitution of 1812, and 
clearly foreshadowing a restoration of monarchy 
on the old Bourbon principle. Thence he re- 
paired to Madrid, where he was received by the 
priests and their creatures with shouts of “ Viva 
Ferdinando and the Inquisition!” The cry was 
soon justified. Ferdinand’s first act was to take 
measures to restore the Church property and 
re-establish monasteries. He then dissolved 
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the Cortes, suppressed the newspapers, and im- 
prisoned the leaders of the democratic party in 
Spain, who had been so faithful to his cause dur- 
ing five years of exile. The concentrated tyranny 
of his soul began to burst forth. Friends and 
enemies felt his anger alike. The Bonapartists, 
or Josephinists as they were called, were driven 
from the kingdom in spite of his pledge ; Ceval- 
los, his faithful adherent and apologist, who had 
defended him when the prisoner of Valencay 
had not a friend, had to fly for his life; and the 
republicans were every where thrown into dun- 
geons. Executions followed with such rapidity 
as to appall any nation which had not endured 
a six years’ war. Ferdinand evidently aimed 
at restoring the despotism of his fathers. Weak- 
ened by the desperate contest it had waged on 
his behalf, and stunned by the shock of disap- 
pointment, Spain endured these atrocities in 
silence for six long years. Banditti scoured the 
country, and levied undisputed toll on villages 
and travelers. Priests once more fattened on 
the land, and good citizens starved. The King 
himself embroidered offerings to the Virgin, and 
divided his time between his confessor and his 
lieutenant of police. Amidst such scenes it is 
hardly worth while to notice such trifles as royal 
marriages. Ferdinand’s first wife, Maria An- 
toinetta Theresa of Naples, an amiable and vir- 
tuous princess, had had the misfortune to ac- 
quire popularity under Carlos’s reign; and, ac- 
cordingly, was invited to take chocolate with 
her mother-in-law the Queen, and died a few 
hours afterward. After his coronation, Fer- 
dinand married successively a Portuguese and 
a Savoy princess, both of whom died before him. 

It was not to be expected that the Spanish 
nation would forever submit to such unbridled 
despotism as that of Ferdinand. In 1820, the 
whole country was in a ferment: Riego and 
Quiroga aroused a rebellion among the sol- 
diery, and declared they would never lay down 
their arms till Ferdinand had accepted the con- 
stitution of 1812. As cowardly as tyrants usu- 
ally are, Ferdinand gave way at the first show 
of force; and in March of the same year his ad- 
hesion to the famous charter of Spanish freedom 
was given in the principal towns. A new era 
seemed to dawn on Spain. Brief enough, how- 
ever. Austria, Russia, and France were horri- 
fied at the victory gained by the Spanish demo- 
crats. In the hour of trouble, the Czar had 
recognized the government of the Cortes, and 
approved the Constitution of 1812; but now, Na- 
poleon was at St. Helena, and he could afford 
to speak the truth. At Troppau, the Holy Al- 
liance declared their abstract “ right to interfere 
in the affairs of foreign nations in every case 
where constitutions were established not consist- 
ent with the monarchical principle, which rec- 
ognizes no institution as legitimate that does not 
flow spontaneously from'the monarch.” It is 
rather to be regretted that, in their enthusiasm 
for monarchy, the allied sovereigns overlooked 
the case of a transatlantic Power whose institu- 
tions were slightly inconsistent with the mon- 
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archical principle, and did not “flow from any 
particular monarch.” Had they thought of en- 
forcing their right of interference in the affairs 
of the United States, Spain might possibly have 
preserved her freedom. Unfortunately the fia- 
grant case of this country did not present itself 
to their notice; and it was resolved to make an 
example of Spain. One hundred thousand men 
were raised in France, and the greater part sent 
over the frontier, under the Duke d’Angouleme, 
to assist Ferdinand. For three years—ever since 
his acceptance of the Constitution—he had been 
occupied in conspiring against the Cortes; he 
now broke loose from all restraint, and declared 
his intention of ruling despotically. Ruined as 
Spain was, it was hopeless to think of a contest 
against the French. The republicans reluctantly 
accepted Ferdinand’s offer of an unconditional 
amnesty, and abandoned their cherished hopes. 

Treachery was the ruling trait of the King. 
No sooner had Angouleme invested Madrid, and 
Ferdinand felt himself surrounded by French 
bayonets, than he had all the democrats he could 
find arrested. The gallant Riego was executed 
at once. Quiroga escaped by a miracle. Scores 
of high-souled patriots were imprisoned, tortured, 
or executed. The dungeons overflowed with 
political captives. Ferdinand was once >; .2 a 
happy man. Strengthened by a Frenc  arri- 
son, and fortified by the knowledge that every 
prominent man in Spaiz was either in prison or 
in exile, Ferdinand flattered himself that he had 
fairly broken the Spanish spirit, and once more 
resigned himself into the hands of the priests. 
His third wife dying, he married his relation, 
Maria Cristina of Naples, and became in his 
old age as uxorious as his ancestors. He would 
leave the council-chamber two or three times 
during the sitting to visit her, and spent the 
greater portion of the day in het room. The 
habits of the couple were primitive; they rose 
at six, dined alone at two, and went to bed at 
nine. The only amusement they took was a 
drive to the Zoological Garden at Madrid, where 
the bears and monkeys were taught to salute the 
King. In his latter years, Ferdinand’s mind lost 
its powers; even his cruelty vanished, leaving 
his folly alone to attest his identity. At length, 
in, 1833, Spain was delivered by his death by 
apoplexy. 

All right-minded men justly applauded Lord 
Brougham when he declared in the British Par- 
liament, before Ferdinand’s death, that he was 
“more the object of the contempt, and disgust, 
and abhorrence of civilized Europe than any in- 
dividual living.” A countryman of our own has 
sketched his character in still more vivid col- 
ors. ‘It is hard to say,” observes Mr. Wallis, 
“whether folly or iniquity was the prominent 
characteristic of that very wicked and foolish 
man. His only occupations in life were power, 
vengeance, and the gratification of his appetites. 
His policy had two departments—force and 
fraud. His enly address was falsehood, and 
when it was not necessary to him as an instru- 
ment, he sported with it as an accomplishment 





or reveled in it as a luxury. He hated consti- 
tutions, because they trammeled him. He hated 
reform, even when it did no harm, because the 
constitutionalists were reformers and had be- 
friended him, and he hated them. Having no 
idea of government except’as the exercise of 
his own will, he found the ancient institutions 
and traditions of the kingdom as objectionable 
as the new lights, and he loved them all the less 
because he had wnderstood none of them. Re- 
ligion—though he professed it sturdily, went 
through its forms ostentatiously, and clung to it 
like a bad coward when death terrified him—he 
practically valued only as a lever of government. 
Education and literature he discouraged, because 
he knew nothing about them, and had an indef- 
inite idea that they were not to be trusted. Men 
of learning and talent he drove as far away from 
him as possible, being ‘as much afraid of them,’ 
to use a phrase of Lord Chesterfield’s, ‘as a wo- 
man is of a gun which she thinks may go off of 
itself and do her a mischief.’ He had, in fine, 
no sympathy with the feelings of his people, be- 
cause he had no heart ; and none with their in- 
teljecual yearnings, because he had no head. 
The only good thing he ever did was to die, and 
he did that as slowly and as unsatisfactorily as 
possible, having never learned in all his vicissi- 
tudes to submit with grace to necessity, and be- 
ing opposed on principle to gratifying his sub- 
jects as long as he could in any way avoid it.” 

His old father, Carlos, had died four years be- 
fore him. The climate of Compiegne not suit- 
ing him, he had removed to Marseilles, and from 
thence to Rome, where he spent the last twenty 
years of his life in unbridled excesses, with the 
Queen and Godoy. On his accession, Ferdinand 
had evinced his filial affection by stopping his 
father’s pension ; and the virtuous trio were for 
a time reduced to great straits. Europe, how- 
ever, would not permit him to let the old man 
starve, and Ferdinand was compelled to make 
him an allowance. This ceased at his death ; 
and Godoy, like so many other favorites, was 
driven in poverty to Naples. 

At the demise of Ferdinand, a fierce contest 
for his succession took place. By the old law 
of Spain, females as well as males could inherit 
the throne; but this law had been altered by 
Philip V., who desired to assimilate the Spanish 
monarchy to that of France. Ferdinand, cajoled 
by his wife, Maria Cristina, had, previous to his 
death, repealed Philip’s enactment, and, by plac- 
ing the law on its old footing, secured the throne 
to his infant daughter, Isabella, thus excluding 
his brother, Carlos. The latter would not allow 
himself to be set aside; and prepared to assert 
his claims to the throne by arms. Maria Cris- 
tina, acting as regent, proclaimed her daughter 
queen ; Carlos was proclaimed in like manner 
by his adherents. This was the beginning of 
the famous Carlist war. 

Don Carlos openly proclaimed his belief in 
the Bourbon doctrine of divine right, and prom- 
ised, in case he was successful, to re-establish 
the Inquisition with all its old privileges. Ten 
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years before, this profession of faith word have 
insured him at least the support of the Holy 
Alliance; but the French revolution of 1830 had 
scattered that junta of despots, and Austria and 
Russia had their hands full at home. In 1833, 
fossil principles like his only earned for him 
public contempt, while they gained for Cristina 
a host of partisans. The old nobility and the 
priests adhered to Carlos; the mass of the peo- 
ple, preferring a child who might turn out well 
to a man whose wickedness was. incurable, 
rallied round the regent and Isabella. A body 
of British volunteer troops, under General De 
Lacy Evans, one of the heroes of Inkermann, 
also marched under her banners, The war 
began to rage with such fury that the world 
stood aghast. Carlos announced that he would 
give no quarter; the Cristinist generals replied 
with a similar threat. At the commencement 
of hostilities in Navarre, Lorenzo, the €ristinist 
general, inveigled Santos Ladron, the Carlist 
leader, into a conference, and had*him and 
thirty-two of his companions shot in a ditch. 
Saarsfield was ordered by Cristina to shoot 
every rebel prisoner, and faithfully obeyed the 
infamous command. The same indiscriminate 
massacre was enjoined upon the Cristinist sol- 
diers in a proclamation from Pamplona, issued 
in 1834. Nor were the Carlists at all behind 
their enemies in butchery. Cristinist prisoners 
were every where massacred in cold blood. 
Zumalacarregui, the Carlists’ bravest general, was 


not surpassed by the most savage of the regent’s 
officers. After the battle of Vittoria, he had some 
eighty toa hundred prisoners in his hands. Two 
out of the number having escaped, the officer 


in charge sent to his superior for orders. ‘“ Let 
the prisoners be bound hand and foot,” was 
Zumalacarregui’s answer. He was told that no 
cords could be had for the purpose. “Then 
let them be put to death.” The Carlist officer, 
nowise astonished, ordered a corporal’s guard to 
fix bayonets and charge in among the prisoners. 
The poor wretches shrieked for mercy, and 
clasped the knees of their murderers in frantic 
agony; but not one escaped. On a previous 
occasion he had taken prisoner a young count 
named Via Manuel, whose amiable character 
and talents induced Zumalacarregui to admit 
him to his society and his table, until he could 
be exchanged. A message to that effect had 
been sent to the Cristinist general, who had 
several Carlist prisoners in his hands. The 
reply was brought while Via Manuel was at 
table with his captor. It waslaconic. Nothing 
but these words: “The rebels have been shot 
already.” Zumalacarregui handed it without a 
word to Via Manuel, who was shot next morn- 
ing. It is hard to say on which side the atroci- 
ties were the most frequent or the blackest. 
The Cristinos succeeded in making prisoners two 
daughters of Zavala, a Carlist chief, and invari- 
ably placed them in the front of their army 
which marched against their father. For some 
time this manceuvre succeeded. Zavala dared 
not fire on his daughters, and was obliged to re- 





treat whenever the Cristinists advanced. But 
at length a sense of duty overcame his paternal 
affection, and on the approach of the Cristinists 
near Guernica, the old Carlist directed his sol- 
diers to fire. The moment their pieces were 
discharged, he ordered an advance with the 
bayonet; and by a miraculous interposition of 
Providence, had the delight to rescue both his 
daughters unhurt in the midst of the dead and the 
dying. The massacre of Barcelona, at which 
the brave O’Donnell perished, with twenty-one 
others, and where the brutality of the Cristinists 
in mangling the dead bodies spread a feeling 
of horror throughout Europe, is notorious. Yet 
it falls into the shade in comparison with the 
other atrocities of the war. At Villa Franca 
the Cristinists, among whom were many women 
and children, fled for refuge into the church. 
The Carlists set it on fire, -and bayoneted those 
who attempted to escape from the stifling smoke. 
On the other hand, Mina, the Cristinist general, 
shot every fifth inhabitant of a populous village, 
because they had failed to give him information 
with respect to the movements of the enemy. 
In short, the traveler in Spain during the Carlist 
war waded knee-deep in blood. It is impossible 
to make any distinction between the combatants. 
Ferdinand’s widow and his brother were equally 
regardless of the welfare of Spain and the dic- 
tates of humanity. It seems to have been the 
destiny of the Spanish Bourbons to mark their 
track with blood. 

The war ended as disgracefully as it had 
begun. LEspartero, the Cristinist general, met 
Maroto, the Carlist general, at Vergara, in 1839, 
and offered him a round sum of money to lay 
down his arms. The offer was accepted. The 
next year Cabrera was defeated, and fled: and 
this destroyed the last hope of the Carlists. 
Thenceforth Isabella’s throne was undisputed. 
It was not without thorns, however. Four 
years before, it had oceurred to some factious 
Spaniards that it was hardly fair for the Regent 
Cristina to ask them to spend their blood in 
her service, while her rule ground them to the 
earth. These, and other highly impertinent 
pretensions for a subject to urge, were set forth, 
not without boisterous clamor and threats, at 
La Granja; and as Cristina could not help 
herself, she yielded, and the Constitution of 
1837, an improved edition of that of 1812, was 
forthwith promulgated. This wasnotall. Like 
the mother of her late husband, Cristina had 
not allowed her position to stand in the way of 
her passions: a handsome fellow named Mufioz, 
son of a tobacconist, had fascinated her, and she 
had openly presented him to Spain as her hus- 
band long before he had any legal right to the 
title. Besides this violation of her duty to her 
deceased husband, she had plundered the royal 
coffers with unsparing hand: while the kingdom 
was on the verge of bankruptey, Mufioz and his 
children rolled in wealth. All this was sure 
to lead to a’crisis. In 1840, after the Carlist 
war had ended, the victorious general, Espartero, 
called Cristina to such an account that she was 
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obliged to fly the kingdom and take refuge in 
Espartero himself succeeded her as 


France. 
regent. 
According to the law of Spain, he should have 
held the office four years; according to the will 
of Ferdinand, which fixed Isabella’s majority at 
eighteen, for eight. But cabinet or rather bed- 
chamber intrigues in Spain invariably prevail 
over law and constitution; three years after Es- 
partero became regent, Narvaez persuaded the 
Cortes to proelaim Isabella’s majority, and the 
Duke of Victory, the saviour of her throne, was 
forced to fly precipitately to England. On 15th 
November, 1843, Isabella, then a child of thir- 
teen, was declared of age by the Cortes of 
Spain. To teach her some smattering of her 
duties, Don Salustiano de Olozaga was appoint- 
ed her tutor, with a seat in the cabinet. Un- 
fortunately the queen-mother, Cristina, had 
been allowed to return to Spain, and hated 
Olozaga with a deadly feminine hatred. She 
heaped insult after insult on his head. The 
Queen invited him to dinner; Cristina’s emis- 
saries, who were in waiting at the palace, told 
him, when he came, that no dinner was pre- 
pared for him. Olozaga immediately answered, 
with admirable tact, that “he had not come to 
eat, but to pay his respects to the Queen,” and 
forced his way into her presence. But Cristina 
had resolved on his disgrace. On the Ist of De- 
cember all the dignitaries of Spain were summon- 
ed into the royal presence. There little Isabella 
recounted to them, with the utmost circumstan- 
tiality, how Olozaga had compelled her by vi- 
olence to sign a decree for the dissolution of the 
Cortes a few days before. The declaration was 
attested by the Queen with the usual solemnity, 
and a cry of horror arose throughout Madrid at 
80 gross an outrage. Fortunately for Olozaga, 
he possessed equal nerve and*coolness. He 
met the charge with a bold front; and to the 
confusion of Cristina, who had expected that 
he would not have the audacity to oppose his 
word to that of the child-queen, he not only de- 
nied the fact, but proved its utter falsity in the 
Cortes. Thus, at the very commencement of her 
reign, poor little Isabelia was convicted of utter- 
ing, under circumstances of peculiar solemnity, 
a deliberate falsehood, with the view of ruining 
one of the few honest men who surrounded her. 
Nothing saved her from public execration but 
her youth, and the general belief that her fault 
was chargeable on the queen-mother alone. 
The latter now began to rule Spain once more. 
To avoid scandal, Mufioz and she resolved to fol- 
low the example of their neighbors, and to be- 
come man and wife, the former having received 
the title of Duke of Rianzares. To extract from 
suffering Spain fortunes for him and his children 
became Cristina’s sole concern. With this 
view she engaged in the slave-trade, and specu- 
lated largely in railways and mines ; always con- 
triving to make money, while every one else was 
a loser. Wealth, however, did not cure the vices 
‘of her youth. In 1851, her intrigues, political 
and otherwise, became so fruitful a theme of 





scandal, that even Narvaez was compelled to re- 
sign his office and retire into private life. The 
want of his strong arm was soon felt; a few 
months ago his successor was driven from office 
by an insurgent mob, and Cristina herself was 
retained at Madrid in a sort of legal custody. 

Isabella gladly resigned the cares of royalty 
into the hands of her mother and Narvaez. Her 
only serious occupation during the first years of 
her reign was to dance and to make a collection 
of sweetmeats which should surpass the first con- 
fectioners’ shops in the world. In this she is said 
to have succeeded, her pastry-cook museum being 
pronounced perfect on all hands. Her love for 
truth has already been exemplified. Her grati- 
tude and affectionate disposition are not less strik- 
ing. Previous to the expulsion of her mother, the 
Marquesa de Santa Cruz had been her govern- 
ess, and constantly received marks of intense 
love fromthe young queen. When she was ex- 
iled in 1840, Isabelia received with the same 
affection her new aya, the widow of Gereral 
Mina, and never even inquired about the mar- 
quesa’s fate. So, during Espartero’s regency, 
she expressed & warm regard for him, and had 
his portrait in her bedroom. When he was 
driven from Spain, she presented the portrait to 
the Sefiora de Mina, observing that she had no 
further use for it. She even violated Spanish 
etiquette in the tenderness of her language to 
Olozaga, before she told the falsehood which 
overthrew him. 

She is as much to be pitied as disliked. As 
soon as she arrived at nubile years, her aunt, 
Carlota, wife of Don Francisco de Paula, her 
father’s brother, tried to force her to marry hei 
son, Francisco de Assis, an imbecile creature, 
who could do nothing but dance. Carlota bought 
a newspaper to advocate the match; and was so 
bent upon it, that when England and France 
thwarted her views, she died of the disappoint- 
ment. Her scheme was carried into effect after 
her death. Isabella was duly married to her 
cousin, and the first greeting of the royal pair, 
it is said, was a frank confession of their dislike 
for one another. The birth of a child satisfied 
the nation; and if patriotic Spaniards occasion- 
ally gave vent to their shame at the unvailed 
gallantries of their queen, the bulk of the peo- 
ple, remembering how little Isabella’s feelings 
had been consulted in the matter, and seeing 
the utter worthlessness of the man to whom she 
was united, forgave her for treading in her moth- 
er’s footsteps. At all events, the dread of a 
revolution suffices to retain her on the throne. 

Queen Isabel makes no pretensions to good 
looks. She has her father’s heavy eye, coarse 
mouth and chin, and unintellectual expression. 
Her complexion is sallow, and presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the girlish beauty of her sister, 
Louisa, wife of the Duke of Montpensier. Sul- 
len and irritable, her gestures are rude, and her 
whole demeanor what we should call unladylike. 
It is by no means unlikely that a hereditary pre- 
disposition to scrofula has contributed to impair 
her personal appearance and sour her temper. 
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Such is the history of the Bourbon monarchs 
of Spain. When we bear in mind that, with 
the exception of the last, all have wielded abso- 
lute authority—disposing of the life, property, 
and liberties of their subjects as their caprice 
prompted—and weigh im the balance the capac- 
ity for such a task and the fitness for such a re- 
sponsibility possessed by favorite-ridden imbe- 
ciles like Philip V. and Ferdingmd VL., a bigot 
like Carlos ILL, a worthless profligate like Car- 
los IV., a monster of perfidy and cruelty like 
Ferdinand VIL, or a wretched girl like Isabella 
—we may well shed a tear over unhappy Spain, 
and thank Heaven that we were not born sub- 
jects of a hereditary despotism. 


BABY BLOOM. 

L 
HERE was not a prettier little maiden in all 
Harlem than Baby Bloom. Cherry-cheek- 
ed, bright-eyed, and rosy-lipped, she was the in- 
carnation of rural health and beauty. As she 
ran, early in the morning, down the meadows 
that bordered on the river, laughing gleefully to 
herself, qnd talking to the birds as if they were 
old and intimate friends of hers, and had known 
her for years, many a youth turned his head to 
look at her, and had visions of her light figure 
and roguish eyes flitting all day afterward be- 

tween him and his work. 
One young fellow, in particular, was serious- 
ly troubled about Baby Bloom. Nearly every 


morning, as he was walking steadily to his work 
—he being apprenticed to a carpenter in the 
village—he would almost certainly encounter 
Baby Bloom tripping along the road, or gather- 
ing the wild plants that crept and twined through 


the locust fences. When the little maiden saw 
Reuben Lowe approaching—and I verily believe 
that the wicked little thing saw him long before 
she pretended to see him—she would turn, with 
a merry toss of her head, and chirp out a “‘Good- 
morrow, Master Reuben.” Then she would bend 
her head down, and affect to be very busy with 
her plants indeed. Reuben, with a hearty greet- 
ing, and somewhat rustic bow, would then stop 
in the centre of the road, looking very much as 
if he would have given one of his ears to have 
some pretty speech to make; Baby all the while 
botanizing with absorbing anxiety. ‘Won't 
you walk a bit of the way with me, Baby?” 
Reuben would at last blurt out. “I walk with 
you, Master Reuben!” she would cry, in utter 
amazement; “what anidea! Goon; you will 
be late for your work.” 

“Til work all the better, Baby, if you will 
walk a part of the way with me. Just as far as 
the three pollards, Do, now!” 

“You are very impudent, Master Reuben, not 
to take an answer when you get one. I won't 
walk with you.” 

“ Ah! but you will, though,” Reuben would ery, 
springing desperately over the fence, and seizing 
Baby’s nosegay of flowers, with which he would 
retreat in triumph. “Now, Baby, if you want 
your flowers you must come and take them.” 





Baby would pretend to weep, and call Reuben 
a brute, and a cruel wretch. But she neverthe- 
less would follow the flowers. Then Reuben 
would march backward along the road, holding 
the nosegay high out of Baby’s reach, and mock- 
ing all her efforts to obtain it, until they reached 
the tiiree pollards, and often journeyed far be- 
yond them, when he would relinquish his prize 
reluctantly, and go off to his work, thinking of 
nothing in the world but Baby Bloom; who, on 
her side, as she tripped home again, thought of 
nobody but Reuben Lowe. 

How this little maiden came to be called Baby 
Bloom, I can not tell positively. I know, how- 
ever, that she came of German parents, whose 
name, when they first settled in the village, was 
Blum, which in time came to be written Bloom. 
Why she was called Baby, is a mystery to me. 
She certainly was very childish-looking, and 
was full of juvenile tricks and innocent caprices ; 
so that, probably, she was called so originally in 
sport, and the name clung to her eventually in 
earnest. Baby’s father was an old German em- 
igrant, whose trade was harness-making. He 
had a little store in the village, filled with sad- 
dies and bridles, spurs and whips, traces and 
girths, and all the paraphernalia with which we 
moderns think it necessary to decorate our 
horses. He drove a thriving business ; and as 
Baby was his only child, the people of the village 
settled among themselves that the twenty thou- 
sand dollars which the old man kept in the 
Bruderschaft Bank would become Baby’s prop- 
erty at his death. Baby had a mother also, an 
excellent old lady, with coarse skin and a thick 
waist, who wore seven or eight blue blankets by 
way of petticoats, and devoted all her spare mo~- 
ments to attending to her large stock of poultry. 
Owing to this partiality of the good lady for 
such species of stock, the interior of Mr. Bloom’s 
house somewhat resembled an aviary. But 
more frequently it might have been character- 
ized as a gallinaceous hospital. Fowls in every 
stage of infirmity and convalescence were dis- 
tributed through the establishment. There was 
generally a white bantam, with his leg in splints, 
in the parlor. Numerous maimed turkeys hob- 
bled and gobbled about the kitchen; but it was 
upon a gigantic Shanghai cock, of attenuated 
form and feeble gait, that Mrs. Bloom’s tender- 
est care was lavished. This unhappy fowl had 
been locked out one night in the depth of win- 
ter. The next morning he was found frozen 
into a solid lump, and apparently dead. After 
incredible exertions, and a course of warm baths, 
brandy, and flannel wrappings, the Shanghai 
showed symptoms of returning animation. He 
presently uttered a feeble crow, and in the 
course of another hour staggered upon his legs. 
But his constitution was forever ruined. From 
being a cock of brave and warlike aspect, he de- 
generated into a bird of consumptive and ruefal 
appearance. Nothing would fatten him. He 
tottered along the floor with the gait of prema- 
ture old age, and his crow was weak and wheez- 
ing. Mrs. Bloom believed that something was 
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the matter with his lungs, and he was accord- 
ingly kept on a strictly consumptive diet. He 
slept in a box lined with flannel, and was the 
only fowl of the establishment who enjoyed the 
privilege of entering the shop. There he would 
stand on the doorstep, in the sunshine, all day 
long, with his head sunk between his shoulders, 
and the tokens of a confirmed valetudinarian 
written in his lack-lustre eyes. 

Thus Mr. and Mrs. Bloom and Baby and the 
fowls all lived happily enough, in their old-fash- 
ioned house, with its peaked roof and queer 
dingy staircases. Mr. Bloom himself was a 
saddler of a meditative habit. He liked his 
pipe and his glass of Lager Bier, and was never 
known to have been excited save once, and that 
was when the news reached him that a schooner 
from Bremen, laden with a large cargo of sauer- 
kraut, had gone to the bottom in a storm. 
Sometimes Ruuben Lowe would drop in of an 
evening, on pretense of smoking a pipe and hay- 
ing a friendly glass of beer with the old man; 
but I strongly suspect that the long, silent sit- 
tings were endured by Reuben more on account 
of the snatches of chat he occasionally had with 
Baby, than for any pleasure he had in the old 
saddler’s company. ‘Things went on this way 
for some time, until one evening Reuben march- 
ed into the parlor, where old Bloom was sitting 
alone with his pipe, and boldly asked for Baby 
in marriage. What internal effect this proposi- 
tion had on the old gentleman no one could tell, 
for without even removing his pipe from between 
his lips, he told Reuben, in the calmest and 
briefest manner, to call next evening for his 
answer. Next evening Reuben called. He 
was received by Mr. and Mrs. Bloom, who, I 
think, put on an extra petticoat in honor of the 
occasion. After a short silence, Reuben was 
informed that his proposition could not be en- 
tertained—that he was a very exccllent young 
man, bnt poor; while Baby Bloom would be 
possessed of such a fortune at her father’s death 
as would entitle her to look higher than a car- 
penter’s apprentice. I am quite sure that 
neither the old saddler or his wife thought there 
was any thing cruel or contemptible in such a 
course. They never thought for a moment of 
consulting Baby herself. They looked on the 
whole affair as a sort of business matter, which 
was to be considered in a purely pecuniary 
light. 

It was in vain that Reuben entreated and 
vowed. It was in vain that he asked for a 
conditional engagement, until he became rich, 
which he promised most faithfully to do, in any 
period of time that the old people chose to name. 
Mr. Bloom calmly smoked his pipe, and occa- 
sionally shook his head ; and Mrs. Bloom bruised 
a plateful of millet-seed for a poultice that was 
about to be applied to the white bantam’s leg. 
So Reuben had to depart with his rejected pro- 
posal ; and as after this he came no more to 
smoke a pipe with the old saddler, his only op- 
portunity of seeing Baby was in the mornings 
when he went to work, and then, somehow, by 








a singular chance, that innocent little maiden 
was always out gathering flowers. 
IL 

“When will you be back, Baby ?” 

“TI shan’t be long, mother. I will only just 
run down to Mrs. Foster’s, to get the eggs, and 
shall be back in an hour at farthest.” 

“There’s a good child. And, Baby, take par. 
ticular care no@#fo break any of the eggs. It’s 
the only chance I have of getting any of that 
breed, and it won’t do to lose it.” 

So Baby put on her wide-leafed hat, for it was 
summer, and giving her mother a peck on the 
cheek, which was meant to pass for a kiss, 
tripped down the road, chirping out little frag- 
ments of songs, as usual. 

At the period about which I write, Harlem 
was not what it is now. The village consisted 
of a very few houses, scattered along the road- 
side at considerable intervals. There was no 
screaming locomotive flying along, in mid-air, 
within sight of the village. No overloaded 
stages lumbered along the road that lay between 
it and New York; and great tracks of swampy 
land, as yet undrained, stretched bgtween it 
and the river. At the time I speak of there was 
much forest yet standing about Harlem. Huge 
masses of forest, so choked and filled with mat- 
ted underwood that the daylight rarely shone 
upon the brown soil beneath. There were talks 
of bears then among the honest villagers; and 
black unwieldy shapes were sometimes seen 
stealing, of moonlight nights, through the or- 
chards, to the great dismay of some belated 
youth, who made the family circle tremble that 
night with his account of his interview with the 
bear. The fierce catamount, too, lurked among 
the woods, and poultry-yards suffered fearfully 
from nocturnal depredations. Indeed, not long 
before, a fine boy, of some eight years old, who had 
wandered off into the woods to gather huckleber- 
ries, was found two days afterward with his 
young throat torn open, and a taft of catamount’s 
hair clutched desperately in his little hand. 

Mrs. Foster’s house lay on the road that 
stretches between Harlem and New Rochelle, 
so that Baby Bloom had, at least, a walk of a 
mile and a half before she could obtain the 
priceless eggs for which her mother sighed. 
But she did not mind that, for it was very early 
in the morning, and it was more than probable 
that somebody would be passing along on his 
way to work. So Baby Bloom tripped merrily 
on, and sang, as she went, a pretty little love 
ditty about a maiden who followed her lover to 
sea, and was discovered by him just as the ship 
was going down. She reached the old locust 
fence, and, of course, could not miss the oppor- 
tunity of gathering a nosegay, so she crept 
through, and was soon plucking, with dainty 
care, sprigs of lobelia and golden-rod. But 
now and again she would stop and listen, as if 
watching for some familiar step, and hearing it 
not, would resume her task with a mournful ex- 
pression, and her song would have a sadder ca- 
dence. 
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Presently one that was overlooking her would 
have seen a sudden change come over Baby 
Bloom. He would have seen her eyes suddenly 
brighten, and her cheeks flush. He would also 
have seen her turn her back resolutely to a cer- 
tain point of thé*road, and bend over a piece of 
convolvulus, as if nothing oa earth would ever 
induce her to look up again. The cause of all 
this strategy seemed to be nothinz more or less 
than the echoes of a sturdy step upon the road, 
Tramp, tramp, it came along, and the nearer it 
came the more steadfastly did Baby Bloom 
consider the physical economy of the convolvu- 
lus. Presently the footsteps came to a halt, and 
were followed by a creaking of the locust fence, 
and a heavy thud upon the turf. 

“*Oh, ho!” thought Baby Bloom, “so you 
come over the fence to-day without saying, ‘ By 
your leave,’ Master Reuben. It will go hard 
with me if I don’t punish your impertinence.” 
So she continued to remain quite oblivious ot 
the footsteps, until at last a heavy hand was 
laid upon her shoulder. 

“Oh! is that you?” said Baby, carelessly, 
without even lifting her head, “ there—I can’t 
attend to you now. I am busy.” 

“Tt is me, my pretty lass,” replied a harsh, 
powerful voice, “and I am glad to see such a 
pretty maiden gathering such pretty flowers.” 

Baby started as if a dagger had been thrust 
suddenly through her heart. It was not Reu- 
ben’s voice! She lifted her eyes hurriedly, and, 


although she did not scream, her lips and cheeks 


became deadly pale. A tall and singular-look- 
ing man was standing over her. His hair, 
which was bright auburn, hung down over his 
shoulders in huge tangled masses, and mingled 
with his matted yellow beard. His face was 
thin and pale, and his eyes seemed what might 
be called a fiery blue. His entire appearance 
was wild and strange. His clothes were torn 
and dusty, and a curious chain, formed of pine 
cones strung together, hung around his neck. 
His glance was wonderfully restless, and a con- 
vulsive nervous twitching seemed to play con- 
tinually around the corners of his mouth. He 
certainly was far from being the kind of person 
that a timid little maiden of sixteen would choose 
for the companion in a ¢éte-a-téte. 

Baby Bloom was still with terror as this wild 
being disclosed himself to her. She still knelt, 
with the flowers grasped tightly in her hand, 
gazing fixedly up at him with her large, round 
blue eyes. A terror that she could not analyze 
or account for, seemed to have taken possession 
of her. This man, as yet, had committed no 
act of violence, nor did he seem intent on such, 
yet she felt as if she was about to be overwhelm- 
ed with some terrible misfortune. 

“Well, sweet lass, this is a merry morning,” 
he continued, in a deep, lugubrious tone that 
contrasted strangely with his avowed apprecia- 
tion of the bright sunshine and fragrant fields, 

“Yes, Sir!” answered Baby Bloom, almost 
mechanically, never for a moment taking her 
eyes from his face. 





“A merry morning, a merry morning!” he 
rapidly went on, “The birds are well to-day, 
lass. My son, the Oriole, came to see me this 
morning in the gray of the dawn, and told me 
he was going to give a banquet in the woods 
to-day, so I came for you,” 

“ For me, Sir!” gasped poor Baby Bloom, still 
deeper stricken with increasing terror, “Oh! I 
can not go-—I must go to Mrs. Foster's,” and she 
made an effort to rise, but she had scarcely got 
to her feet when the man caught her hand and 
held it tightly. Poor Baby felt as if her last 
hour was come. ‘Qh, let me go, Sir!—do let 
me go!” she pleaded, in almost awhisper, for 
terror had nearly taken away her voice. “My 
mother is waiting for me, and I am in haste.” 

“We will have a glorious time of it,” pur- 
sued the maniac, heedless of her entreaties. 
Cat-bird and his wife are coming, and all the 
squirrels are out gathering nuts for the dessert. 
Besides,” he continued, lowering his tone to a 
whisper, “ the Regulus Cristata has promised to 
come, and bring his top-knot with him!” And 
he looked at Baby Bloom as if he expected her 
to be completely overwhelmed by this astound- 
ing information. 

“Oh!” cried Baby, her eyes filling with tears, 
and her little heart lying as still in her bosom 
as a frightened bird in its nest—“‘oh! if Reuben 
were only here ;” and for a moment she listened 
intently, thinking she might hear his footstep 
on the road. But there came no sound. See- 
ing her so still, the man let drop her hand, and 
moved away a pace or two, still watching her 
intently. 

“TI am the Cock of the Rock, my dear,” said 
he, bowing with much solemnity as he thus in- 
troduced himself. “We will make a nest to- 
gether.” 

Baby shrank so far into a bunch of sumach, 
that it seemed as if she really was about to take 
the hint, and commence the process of nidifica- 
tion immediately. 

“T never felt in better plumage,” went on 
her strange companion, rustling his arms as if 
they were a gorgeous pair of wings; “I am quite 
over my moulting.” 

If Baby could have laughed, or if she had a 
laugh in her, it would certainly have come out 
at that moment. But the terror that so filled 
her little heart left no space for any mirthful 
feeling, and this mad talk seemed to her so aw- 
ful, that, by a sudden and almost superhuman 
effort, she sprang to her feet and strove to fly. 
In an instant, with a weird, unearthly cry, the 
madman had pounced upon her, lifted her deli- 
eate form in his sinewy arms as if she had been 
a bunch of ostrich plumes, and before she could 
draw breath twice was scudding with her on his 
shoulder across the lonely fields. 

She did not scream. She could not scream. 
She lay quite still in a trance of terror. . The 
fields across which they sped were blooming 
with the crimson tufts of the sumach. The 
golden-rod lifted up its tall spires from out the 
parched grass, and the blackbird sat upon the 
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maple bough and sang short love-songs to his 
dusky mate. She noted all these things idly 
as her captor bounded along with the sinewy 
speed of a deer. ‘Then she began to think of 
Reuben. How he would come along the road, 
watching for her; and how sadly he would go 
to his work when he found she was not at the 
old place. She tried to think what her mother 
and father would do, when it was discovered 
that she was gone—for she did not even feed 
herself with the hope of ever seeing them again 
—and wondered if the white bantam would miss 
her. She thought, of course, that this wild man 
would kill her when he got her into the woods, and 
racked her brain in trying to imagine the way 
in which her murder would be accomplished. 
Whether it would be a stick or a stone; or 
whether he would light a fire, and dance round 
her while she was burning, as she had heard 
the Indians did of old. Now and then she 
would wearily strain her eyes across the green 
fields in search of some familiar face—there 
lurked a faint hope of Reuben’s help in her 
heart yet—but she saw nothing but yellow fields 
dotted with patches of fiery sumach, with here 
and there a lonely pond, fringed with hazel 
copses, into which she sometimes thought the 
maniac was about to plunge her. 

Thus they drew nearer and nearer to the 
huge lonely woods that stretched away far into 
the interior of the island; and as Baby Bloom 
approached their sombre edges, they seemed to 
her like some black ocean in which she was 
about to be engulfed. 

They were soon immersed in the forest. A 
deep twilight, that only half revealed the path, 
made it all the more frightful. Here and there 
the sunlight struggled into an open, patch, and 
taking the hues of the autumn leaves through 
which it passed, painted the ground like the 
floor of a cathedral when the day illuminates 
its stained windows. Baby Bloom was now 
getting very weak and exhausted. The atti- 
tude in which she was held by the wild man 
was distressing in the extreme, and her slight 
frame was almost breaking as he folded her in 
his arms. -Once or twice she essayed a sort of 
plaintive remonstrance with him, and tried to 
bribe or cajole him into setting her free; but as 
the only reply she got was an unearthly hallo, 
and an increased rate of speed, she gave up all 
hope of escape by fair means, and had little 
prospect of getting her liberty by foul ones. 

At last they reached a species of open glade 
far away in the interior of the forest. A huge 
evergreen oak lifted its ‘sturdy limbs in the cen- 
tre of the open patch, and spread them abroad 
until they touched the trees that encircled it. 
Here the maniac stopped, and placed Baby 
Blogm*on the ground. Poor thing! between 
fright and exhaustion, her limbs were so weak 
that she could not stand; so that the moment 
her feet touched the sward she sank at full 
length. 

“Now, my lass,” said the maniac, gazing at 
her with an approving smirk, “we'll build our 





nest here, up in that tree”—pointing to the oak 
—‘“and it shall be so handsome that the Reg- 
ulus Cristata will die of envy. But we must 
hasten,” he continued rapidly; “ the sun is near- 
ly at noon, and the birds will be here before 
long. Besides, if we haven't it*finished to-night, 
the moon will scold us. And oh! how bitter she 
is when she is angry. Her words are like ice—so 
cold, so cold! and she pours them down straight 
on your head until they cut in—in to the brain, 
and freeze it up forever. We must not anger 
the moon, my lass. Come, let us gather moss.” 

So saying, and heedless whether Baby obeyed 
him or not, he stooped down and commenced 
gathering the thick moss that grew al! round 
the place. Several times Baby Bloom thought 
that his attention would be so occupied with his 
task that she might manage to steal away un- 
seen. But no! his glance was ever restless and 
wary, and she had nothing left but to sit still, 
and watching, praying to Heaven, with all the 
strength of her young soul, that help might come. 
She did not long remain so, however. The 
maniac had soon collected a huge pile of moss, 
and when he had disposed of it in a heap in the 
centre of the open space, he beckoned to her 
imperiously. She did not stir. 

“Come!” he cried impatiently, stamping his 
foot. 

“ Please—please let me go home, Sir—to my 
mother—to Reuben. Oh! do let me go!” and 
Baby wept, and wrung her hands, but did not 
rise. 

“We are wanted up there!” he whispered, 
pointing mysteriously to a high cleft in the great 
oak. ‘“ We must go.” 

Baby Bloom clasped her hands in despair, 
and rocked to and fro on the earth; but the 
maniac did not give her much time for inactive 
sorrow, for he seized her once more, and hoist- 
ing her on his shoulder, commenced crawling up 
the rugged trunk of the tree with almost super- 
natural agility and strength. Higher and higher 
he climbed until he reached a portion where dis- 
ease had eaten a large cavity into one of the 
huge main branches; and this hole, surrounded 
as it was with twisted limbs, formed a sort of 
niche in which a couple of persons might easily 
sit. 

“This is to be our nest,” he cried triumph- 
antly, as he swung Baby Bloom inside. “ Here 
we'll sit and sing all day long. You sing, don’t 
you? Sing me a song, my Bee-bird.” 

He looked so imperious and kingly as he said 
this, sitting at the threshuld of the little niche, 
and had such a dangerous intermittent fire in 
his blue eye that Baby dared not refuse. So, 
in hopes that by falling in with his humor she 
might succeed in softening his heart a little, she 
began a tremulous ditty that gradually quavered 
off into a burst of tears. He scarce appeared 
to listen, and before she ended burst into another 
fit of talking. 

“T am the Chlamydera Maculata, a spotted 
bower-bird,” he went on. “TI am principally to 
be found in New South Wales, and am very 
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Iam 
very shy, and my habits are with difficulty ob- 
served by naturalists. Mr. Gould gives an ex- 
cellent description of the manner in which I 


abundant at Bezi, on the river Mokai. 


build my nest. I live in the Australian plains, 
which are studded with the acacia pendulata ; 
and the bower which I construct, and from 
which I take my name, is very curious, exhib- 
iting traces of a remarkable architectural fa- 
culty.” 

Baby, to whom this scientific rigmarole was 
utterly unintelligible, gazed at him with mingled 
terror and wonder. Suddenly the quick ear of 
her companion caught some sound in the forest, 
for he arrested his disquisition, and bent for- 
ward anxiously, and listened in perfect silence. 
Then the sound struck on Baby’s ear—a faint 
hallo, far, far away. Oh! how her heart beat, 
and how she prayed to God that it might be 
faithful Reuben seeking for her! Then came 
the yelp of a dog, growing louder and more fu- 
rious each moment. It was certainly some one 
on her track, The maniac grew restless. He 
flitted like a monkey from bough to bough, cast- 
ing fiery glances of suspicion at Baby, who sat 
in her cell with blanched cheeks and clasped 
hands, listening with all her might. Now the 
sounds came very near, and Baby, feeling that 
the time was come, poured forth all her long 
pent-up terror in one shrill and echoing shrick. 
It was answered instantly by a shout. The 
maniac sprang with a howl toward her, when 
“the copse crashed, a small dog leaped panting 
into the open space. Baby Bloom uttered a 
ery of joy, and the next moment she saw Reu- 
ben Lowe at the foot of the tree gazing up at 
her. 

Til. 

“ Baby, dear Baby! are you safe?” cried Reu- 
ben, striving with glances of intensest anxiety 
to penetrate the thick foliage by which she was 
screened. 

“Quite safe, dear Reuben. 
sake take me down out of this.” 

“In a moment, Baby ;” and the next instant 
Reuben was swiftly creeping up the trunk. But 
he reckoned without his host. The instant the 
maniac saw his design, he swung himself with 
lightning-like rapidity from branch to branch, 
tintil he reached the first fork of the tree, and 
there he waited, peering down into Reuben’s 
ascending face with his fiery blue eyes. 

“Let me up, scoundrel,” said Reuben, as he 
neared the fork. “Let me up, or I will kill 
you,” 

“Whoo! I am the Cock of the Rock! You 
shall not rob my nest, or catch my little singing 
Bee-bird. Whoo!” and the maniac grinned 
and shouted and flung his arms fiercely about. 

Reuben, with a powerful effort, strove to swing 
himself into the fork, but his opponent was too 
quick for him, and striking Reuben a fearful 
blow in the chest with his foot, he flung him, 
stunned and bruised, to the ground. Baby 
Bloom from her nest above uttered a faint 
shriek, and the maniac laughed and shouted, 


But for God’s 








and joyously proclaimed himself to be a number 
of strange birds one after the other. 

Reuben though bruised, was not, however, 
disabled. He was on his legs in an instant, 
and after a moment’s reflection ran to the foot 
of a large locust-tree whose branches inter- 
mingled with those of the oak. With an agility 
that could scarcely be expected after his late 
tremendous fall, he swarmed up the trunk like 
a wild cat, and the next instant was speeding 
up through the limbs until he reached one that 
projected into the leafy heart of the oak-tree. 
His face was very pale, but his brows were knit 
darkly, and Baby Bloom could see that he was 
determined to rescue her at the cost of his life. 
When he reached the bough, he ran out lightly 
along the swaying pathway it formed, and the 
maniac, divining his intention, sprang up the 
oak boughs to meet him. 

“ Have no fear, Baby,” he cried, as he reached 
the very end, which swung beneath his weight 
as if it would break each moment. “I will be 
with you in a moment. Have courage, lass!” 
So saying, he leaped boldly into the oak branches, 
clutching desperately at the nearest ones. For- 
tunately he succeeded in grasping one strong 
enough to bear him, just as the maniac reached 
him. Reuben, now certain of his footing, turned 
furiously on his opponent, and caught him by 
the throat with the only hand which he had at 
liberty. The boughs of the sturdy old tree 
shook and heaved with the struggle, and the 
birds flew screaming around the glade. The 
contest, however, was but brief, for the mad- 
man, finding himself overpowered, let go his 
hold, and dropped with the lightness of a cat 
upon the sward beneath. The next instant 
Reuben had Baby in his arms. 

There was no time, however, to be lost in 
caresses. Reuben explained in a few words 
that Baby had been missed—that the whole 
village was out in search of her, and that her 
father and mother were traversing the fields like 
wild people, looking for their child. He far- 
ther added, what perhaps Baby was not sorry to 
hear, that old Bloom had told Reuben that if he 
brought back his danghter in safety his suit, once 
rejected, would be so no longer. 

This safety was not yet assured. The mad 
creature beneath seemed possessed with a de- 
mon. He foamed, and shrieked, and flung up 
stones and fragments of turf into the tree, and 
Reuben felt sorely puzzled how to get Baby 
down in the face of so infuriated a maniac. 
He first thought of descending himself, and en- 
deavoring to secure him, and bind him hand 
and foot. But there was the chance of his fail- 
ing in the attempt, and if the madman conquer- 
ed him, Baby was again at his mercy. Neither 
did he like to wait for the chance of assistance 
arriving, for night was falling rapidly, and it was 
more than probable that those who were on the 
same errand as himself would not pass that 
way. He was completely at bay, and racked 
his brain to no purpose for some means of 


escape. 
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He was soon roused into activity. The mad- 
man, with the devilish cunning so characteristic 
of the insane, was busy in piling the dry moss 
he had gathered about the base-cf the oak. 
Reuben also saw him take a box of lucifer 
matches from his pocket. It was clear that his 
intention was to burn them down. Reuben 
knew from experience that a forest in autumn 
was but too easily ignited, and he shuddered at 
the horrible fate that awaited Baby and himself, 
if the maniac was not in some way arrested in 
his purpose. 

Bidding Baby remaia perfectly still, he crept 
gently out on one of the lower branches, direct- 
ly overhanging the spot where the madman was 
striving to ignite a match. He was so occupied 
with his fiendish task that he did not once look 
up. Reuben let himself down until he swung 
by his arms, and poised himself exactly over 
the stooping figure beneath. Then breathing a 
prayer to Heaven for his success, he dropped, 
He fell on the madman with a fearful crash. 
There was a fierce groan, as he tumbled over 
on the sward, and when he rose, half expecting 
to find a deadly grasp upon his throat, a black 
mass, that lay quivering, as if in the last agonies, 
at the base of the tree, was all that could be 
seen. A shout of joy announced to Baby Bloom 
her safety, and in another moment she and Reu- 
ben were kneeling on the turf, with entwining 
arms, thanking God for their eseaj ec. 

Baby’s entrance that night into Harlem was 


indeed triumphal. Every neighbor within three 
miles lrastened to old father Bloom’s, and she 
had to tell her story over and over again, until 
she grew so weary that she nodded over the 


most thrilling portions. And brave Reuben 
Lowe was a hero for many a day after, and 
when next New Year he and Baby were mar- 
ried in the old wooden church, évery one said 
that he deserved to win her, and that God 
would bless their union. Even the consumptive 
Shanghai was heard to utter a joyful crow on 
that solemn oceasion, which so delighted Mrs. 
Bloom, that she began to entertain serious 
doubts whether the affection of the chest under 
which her favorite labored might not be cured 
after all. 

The poor ‘maniac, whose body was found in 
the forest the same evening, proved to be a 
erazy ornithologist, who had escaped weeks be- 
fore from his keeper, and his death, however 
unavoidable, was the only drawback to the 
wedded happiness of Reuben and Baby Bloom. 

When the heroine of this little story told me 
the main facts herself, the other day in Har- 
lem, there was a second Baby Bloom running 
about the floor. Let us hope that if she wins 
as brave a husband as Reuben, it will not be 
such a terrible adventure as that by which her 
mother gained her heart’s desire. 


AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. 
“TF you had a brother there, I could under- 
stand it; or if you were going to nurse 
some old friend; but, as it is, I must say, Sara, 








this sudden resolution of yours seems to me a 
very wild-goose scheme,” said Mr. H to his 
sister-in-law, as they walked before a handsome 
summer residence in the gray twilight of a quiet 
and pensive autumnal afternoon. 

“Every Englishman is a brother to me, and 
a friend also, in one sense,” answered Sara, 
gently yet firmly ; “and you well know, George, 
that my resolution is not a sudden one by any 
means. Besides, you must recollect how many 
things have occurred to make me feel that it is 
right for me to undertake this duty. Remem- 
ber how peculiarly I have been fitted and pre- 
pared for the work. You can not have forgot- 
ten that terrible accident at the coal-pits, and 
how much of the care of the sufferers devolved 
upon me. And then that awful cholera time! 
Oh, George! you can not but feel that, far from 
embarking in a wild-goose scheme, I am only 
following a course which, without any seeking 
of mine, has been pointed out to me.” 

“But you seem to forget, Sara, that it was 
your own people whose sufferings yon relieved, 
and that the accident took place on Henry’s 
estate. Again, in that cholera time—awful 
you may well call it—all the sick were known 
to you; they were your brother's tenants. You 
had visited them in their own cottages, had 
made intimate acquaintance with every man, 
woman, and child among them, before those who 
were taken ill had been removed to the Hall— 
a rather Quixotic proceeding, as I still think it 
was, on Henry’s part; but, of course, he is at 
liberty to do what he pleases. Yet, Quixotic as 
I have always thought him, I am really very 
much surprised that he should have given his 
approval to such a scheme as this. What he 
and Edith can be thinking of to allow you to 
go, passes my powers of comprehension!” And 
here the worthy gentleman shook his head, and 
quickened his steps in proportion as his vexa- 
tion rose higher, while glancing at the handsome 
but delicate-looking woman walking by his side, 
and thinking how unfitted she was, alike by na- 
ture and gentle nurture, for the scenes she must 
encounter in the hospitals at Scutari. 

“What Henry and Edith are thinking of,” 
said Sara, “I can readily tell you. They are 
thinking that I ought not to shrink from a work 
for which I have been, as it were, educated. 
They feel that, in becoming nurse, I am not 
forsaking duties of more paramount importance. 
They know, by experience, that I have strength 
and nerve sufficient for any demands that are 
likely to be made upon either. They have seen 
that it was not without a struggle I made up 
my mind at first, but that afterward I consider- 
ed it the greatest privilege that had ever been 
bestowed upon me to be allowed to join that 
devoted band of women who are using all their 
energies in the noblest work in which woman 
can be engaged.” And while Sara spoke, her 
deep-blue eyes brightened, even though they 
were filling with tears, and her mouth quivered 
with emotion. But she hastily wiped away her 
tears, and resumed her expression of calm com- 
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posure, when her brother-in-law, in a slightly 
sarcastic tone, replied, 

“Qh! if you are going to fly away on your 
enthusiastic wings, you must excuse me from 
attempting to follow you. I only profess to 
look ‘at the common-sense view of the matter; 


and, notwithstanding all your arguments, you | 


have failed to make me see the propriety of an 
English lady, brought up as you have been in 
the midst of every luxury, and carefully guarded 
from the sight and sound of every thing which, 
for one moment, might shock a woman’s deli- 
eacy or refined taste, voluntarily exposing her- 
self to the chance—nay, the certainty—of wit- 
nessing scenes which ought never to pass before 
her eyes, and hearing expressions which ought 
never to enter herears. You do not know what 
soldiers are, Sara. You have no conception of 
the sort of conversation which takes place among 
them; you can not possibly form any idea of 
the wickedness and ribald conversation of their 
camps and barracks; and you must not expect 
that because they have been wounded, because 
they have lost an arm or a leg, they will be 
transformed into different men. On the con- 
trary, it is in the midst of sickness and suffering 
that character often shows itself most clearly ; 
and what the real character of most of these 
men is, I am certainly better able to judge than 
you. It is very different, let me tell you, from 
a lady’s beau-ideal of a preux chevalier. Then, 
when they are beginning to recover! Good 
heavens! that you should be exposed to the 
chance of hearing their coarse jests, their pro- 
fane language! No; the more I think of it, 
the more [ am convinced that you are all wrong. 
Your motive is a good one, but you will forever 
repent the delusion into which it has led you.” 

“Tf I had not prayed often and earnestly to 
be guided aright,” answered Sara, in a low and 
reverential tone, “then, perhaps, I might have 
doubted whether I was not undertaking some- 
thing which was beyond my powers, and out of 
my province. But ever since it was proposed 
to me to offer myself—you must recollect that 
the suggestion, in the first instance, did not come 
from me—I have met with every encouragement 
to proceed. Iam not blinding my eyes to what 
I shall have to encounter. And if it should un- 
happily be as you say, it will only make me feel 
that it would have been far worse if women had 
not been there, in some degree to check it by 
their presence. As for the recollection of it, I 
have no doubt that it will very soon pass away 
from my memory.” 

“ All very well, Sara, if there were not others 
better qualified for the work than you. Far be 
it from me to wish that our brave wounded men 
should not all have proper attendance and at- 
tention given to them. But this will be much 
better provided by people who have been reg- 
wlarly brought up to the work—proper hospital 
nurses, endowed with more physical and mental 
strength of a certain kind than English ladies 
ean boast, or, indeed, I for one should wish to 
see them possess. Yon think, perhaps, you are 
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doing these soldiers a kindness by going out to 
wait upon them. You fancy most likely that 
some of them will be gratified by the attendance 
of real ladies. You will find out that all this 
is nothing but a species of self-deception. De- 
pend upon it, our soldiers will much prefer be- 
ing taken care of by people selected from their 
own class of life, and will only feel awkward, 
uncomfortable, and constrained, under the nurs- 
ing of persons so different in every way from 
those to whom they ave accustomed.” 

“Oh, George! if there were a sufficient staff 
of proper hospital nurses, I should never for a 
moment have thought of offering my services. 
Do you fancy that it costs me nothing to leave 
this dear place, and still dearer friends? Do 
you think I would, for a moment, have acceded 
to the wish of those who have asked me to bid 
farewell for a time, we know not how long, to 
all that makes life pleasant or lovely, if I had 
thought there were others better qualified for 
the work than I? It was the conviction of the 
want of such properly-qualified people which 
mainly induced me to think of becoming a hos- 
pital nurse. Surely, if the common run of 
nurses are spoken of as ‘persons accustomed to 
drown disgust in brandy,’ they can not be the 
right description of people to send out as at- 
tendants upon our wounded men. Believe me, 
that, after all, arduous though our duties may 
be, they will not be half so trying or distressing 
as you are apt to imagine.” And Sara looked 
at her brother-in-law with a cheeving smile on 
her face, which ought to have chased every 
doubt and cloud from his mind, if he had not 
been so wedded to his common-sense notions 
—and something more than common sense is 
needed to understand the motives which prompt 
to such undertakings. 

“But consider what your going out entails,” 
he continued ; “you are obliged to take a serv- 
ant to cook for you, and wait upon you, and 
separate accommodation must be provided for 
you; whereas, had common hospital nurses alone 
been sent out, they would liave required no bet- 
ter quarters than such as the wounded men have 
assigned to them; and if they themselves had 
been attacked by sickness, they would not have 
felt the want of comforts which to ladies are in- 
dispensable.” 

“Tn that case we shall have our own servants 
to wait upon us, and they will see that we want 
for nothing that is really necessary. Besides, 
they will be able to give us help in many things, 
such as preparing little remedies for the sick, 
and assisting us in our care of them in more 
ways than I have time to tell you of just now,” 
said Sara, looking heartily weary of the discus- 
sion. 

“ Well, my dear Sara, I suppose a willful wo- 
man must have her way. Iam sure you will be- 
lieve that, although I have thought it right to 
tell you some of my objections (I have still sev- 
eral others left, which I may give you at some 
future time), I fully appreciate the generous 
devotion and unselfish enthusiasm which in- 
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duces you to leave a happy home, and friends 
who dearly love you, in order to go and soften 
the sufferings of our brave fellow-countrymen 
by your presence and care.” 

So saying he held out his hand, and fondly 
was its pressure returned by his sister, though 
the only words she spoke were : 

“‘ Ah, George! the sunshine of my life is over. 
It is long since I was made to know that I must 
try to live for the many, instead of devoting 
myself only to one. You understand me now.” 

* * * * * 

Shift we the scene, Time has passed, and 
with it many brave souls have been borne on 
the sulphurous smoke of cannon from a field 
of blood to the judgment-seat of God. An aw- 
ful change! The battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkermann, have been fought, and before the 
yet unbreached walls of Sebastopol a decima- 
ted, but undaunted army, lies intrenched. To 
the desperate and tenacious valor both of Frank 
and Anglo-Saxon, let the ravages of famine, 
pestilence, and war bear undying testimony. 
But, alas! the ends by which such glory is at- 
tained only put our civilization and Christian- 
ity to the blush. History dares not record, and 
the world strives to forget them. 

History does not tell how many of France 
and England’s bravest soldiery die with curses 
and imprecations on their lips, and murder in 
their hearts! History does not tell of the grief, 
anxiety, and final despair of widowed wives and 
orphaned children! History tells not the tale 
of long-protracted suffering, to which death 
comes as a blessed boon! History does not 
tell how many stout yeomen would forfeit their 
claims, even to courage itself, to be once more 
at their own cottage firesides! History does 
not truly paint the agony of a single dying sol- 
dier on the field! But we can see him. Now 
he raises himself wearily on his arm amidst a 
heap of hostile slain—man and beast. The sea 
of battle has rolled over the adjoining hill, and 
is hidden from his view. No succor is near. 
Mercy has mantled her face for very shame. 
Yet he fought like a Roman for his household 
gods in the very fiercest of that fiery charge! 
Damp dews are on the ground. His wounded 
limbs are already stiffened with cold, and the 
dusky shadows of night—the precursors of death 
—are creeping on. 

Hark! the tumultuous tide is borne hither- 
ward again. But what mockery to him is that 
shout of victory! What cares he, at such a 
moment, to see the red cross or the tricolor 
carried triumphantly into the heart of the ene- 
my’s ranks! iis eyes do not glisten now at 
the sight of those retreating masses of disorder- 
ed chivalry. The tramp of horses, and the 
thunder of artillery, are no longer heeded by 
him ; for the heart of the dying soldier, if heart 
he has, is far, far away. Home, wife, friends, 
pass in dreary array, to haunt and torment him 
to the grave. There let him rest. The “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war” have 
faded away, and the realities of this royal pas- 





time stand unmasked. They are ruin, despair, 
death. 

Ay, Famine, Pestilence, and War, in the 
allied armies of France and England, have not 
left their work incomplete. Ship-loads of sick 
and wounded are taken from the scene of car- 
nage. Tossed upon the stormy waves of the 
Euxine during several days, many die before 
they reach their destined asylum. But vessel 
after vessel arrives with its freight of human 
suffering, and the great hospital at Scutari is 
speedily filled. 

The noble women who left England to nurse 
the wounded soldiers were already engaged in 
their arduous labors. Sara, too, was there. 
She had soothed the last moments of many a 
sufferer, and now looked pale and wearied with 
unwonted exertion. The sight of their agony 
was almost greater than she could bear—far, 
far more terrible than she had ever anticipated. 
She, too, found that there were realities in war 
over which history silently draws a vail. Man 
can face the battle-field, but with all his hardi- 
hood and courage he will shrink from the hos- 
pital. Woman's fortitude is required there. 

Yet Sara did not falter in her self-imposed 
task, though words in unknown tongues, shrieks 
of pain, mutterings of prayer, and even execra- 
tions were often her only reward. Though 
uncouth, mutilated forms, which once gloried in 
the perfection of manly strength and beauty, 
constantly met her eye, she still persevered with 
unswerving fidelity to the cause in which she 
was engaged. A deaf ear was never turned by 
her to the sufferer’s entreaties, especially when 
they came from one of her own countrymen. 
The same sympathy, care, and attention was 
bestowed upon all. 

On the day of which we speak, many new 
patients were brought into the hospital. It was 
a solemn and distressing sight. Here was a 
tall grenadier who had lost both his legs, and, 
though he was now dying in great agony, no 
murmur or other indication of pain escaped his 
lips. It was the stoicism of a Spartan hero! 
From the damp perspiration collected on his 
forehead, you might conceive somewhat of the 
agony he endured. 

Another near him—in the wild delirium of 
fever—fancied himself in a cavalry charge, tram- 
pling down the enemy’s infantry, while he 
shouted again and again as in the frenzy of 
the fight. Further on, might be heard shrieks 
or low convulsive moanings, which told their 
own tale. A few seemed resigned to their 
fate, and others were silently praying their last 
prayer, 

Among these, was one brought in that same 
morning. He had been desperately wounded 
at Balaklava, and life was now fast ebbing away. 
Judging from his ghastly face and closed eye- 
lids, he seemed unconscious of all around. He 
might have been thirty-five years of age, and 
was doubtless above the rank of a common 
soldier, for there was a aoble appearance about 
his features, wasted ani! haggard though they 
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were with suffering, which would have arrested 
the attention of the most casual observer. 

«‘ Who is he?” whispered one of the nurses | 
to Sara. 

“ Which one?” 

“There. He opens his eyes and seems to 
be looking at you. Do you know him?” 

She half uttered a shriek. 

“ Why, what's the matter?” 

But Sara was on her knees now by the bed- 
side. And while her companions were wonder- 
ing at her emotion, she had placed her arm 
around the sick man’s head, speaking fondly, 
passionately, and, as they fancied, incoherently 
to him. His eyes, turned with a troubled ex- 
pression toward hers, rested thers long ere they | 
betrayed any sign of recognition. At last the | 
light of memory flashed over the features of the | 
dyingman. He could not speak, but he smiled ; | 
and it was a smile that death could not banish 
from his face. The struggling spirit had quietly 
severed the silver cord that bound it to earth 
even then, and the sobs of the kneeling woman 
were not needed to reveal the secret of a long- 
cherished but hopeless love. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 
IN WHICH BENEDICK 18 A MARRIED MAN. 





E have ell heard of the dying French Duch- 
ess, who viewed her coming dissolution and 
subsequent fate so easily, because she said she | 
was sure that Heaven must deal politely with a | 
person of her quality. I suppose Lady Kew had 
some such notions regarding people of rank: 
her long suffering toward them was extreme; 
in fact, there were vices which the old lady 
thought pardonable, and even natural, in a/| 
young nobleman of high station, which she | 
never would have excused in persons of vulgar 
condition. 

Her ladyship’s little knot of associates and 
scandal-bearers—elderly roués and iadies of the 
world, whose business it was to know all sorts 
of noble intrigues and exalted tittle-tattle ; what 
was happening among the devotees of the exiled | 
court at Frohsdorf; what among the citizen 
princes of the Tuileries; who was the reigning 
favorite of the Queen-mother at Aranjoz; who 
was smitten with whom at Vienna or Naples; 
and the last particulars of the chroniques scanda- | 
deuses of Paris and London; Lady Kew, I say, 
must have been perfectly aware of my Lord Far- 
intosh’s amusements, associates, and manner of 
life, and yet she never, for one moment, exhibited 
any anger or dislike toward that nobleman. Her 
amiable heart was so full of kindness and for- | 
giveness toward the young prodigal, that, even 
without any repentance on his part, she was ready | 
to take him to her old arms, and give him her 
venerable benediction. Pathetic sweetness of 
nature! Charming tenderness of disposition! 

* Continued from the February Number. 








With all his faults and wickednesses, his follies 
and his selfishness, there was no moment when 
Lady Kew would not have received the young 
lord, and endowed him with the haad of her 
darling Ethel. 

But the hopes which this fond forgiving creat- 
ure had nurtured for one season, and carried on 
so resolutely to the next, were destined to be dis- 
appointed yet a second time, by a mrost provok- 
ing event which occurred in the Newcome fam- 
ily. Ethel was called away suddenly from Paris 
by her father’s third and last paralytic seizure. 
When she reached her home, Sir Brian could 
not recognize her. A few hours after her arrival, 
all the vanities of the world were over for him: 
and Sir Barnes Newcome, Baronet, reigned in 
his stead. The day after Sir Brian was laid in 
his vault at Newcome—a letter appeared in the 
local papers addressed to the Independent Elect- 
ors of that Borough, in which his orphaned son, 
feelingly alluding to the virtue, the services, and 
the political principles of the deceased, offered 
himself as a candidate for the seat in Parlia- 
ment now vacant. Sir Barnes announced that 
he should speedily pay his respects in person to 
the friends and supporters of his lamented fa- 
ther. That he was a stanch friend of our ad- 
mirable constitution, need not be said. That 
he was a firm, but conscientious upholder of 
our Protestant religion, all who knew Barnes 
Newcome must be aware. That he would 
do his utmost to advance the interests of this 
great agricultural, this great manufacturing 
county and Borough, we may be sure he 
avowed ; as that he would be (if returned to re- 
present Newcome in Parliament) the advocate 
of every rational reform, the unhesitating op- 
ponent of every reckless innovation. In fine, 
Barnes Newcome’s manifesto to the Electors of 


| Newcome was as authentic a document, and 
| gave him credit for as many public virtues, as 


that slab over poor Sir Brian’s bones in the 
chancel of Newcome church; which commem- 
orated the good qualities of the defunct, and the 
grief of his heir. 

In spite of the virtues, personal and inherit- 
ed, of Barnes, his seat for Newcome was not 
got without a contest. The dissenting interest 
and the respectable liberals of the Borough wish- 
ed to set up Samuel Higg, Esq., against Sir 
Barnes Newcome ; and now it was that Barnes's 
civilities of the previous year, aided by Madame 


| de Moncontour’s influence over her brother, 


bore their fruit, Mr. Higg declined to stand 
against Sir Barnes Newcome, although Higg’s 
political principles were by no means those of 
the honorable Baronet ; and the candidate from 
London, whom the Newcome extreme radicals 
set up against Barnes, was nowhere on the poll 
when the day of election came. So Barnes had 
the desire of his heart; and, within two months 
after his father’s demise, he sate in Parliament 
as Member for Newcome. ; 
The bulk of the late Baronet’s property de- 
scended, of course, to his elder son: who grum- 


| bled, nevertheless, at the provision made for his 
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brothers and sisters, and that the town-house 
should have beea left to Lady Ann, who was 
too poor to inhabit it. But Park Lane is the 
best situation in London, and Lady Ann’s 
means were greatly improved by the annual 
produce of the house in Park Lane; which, as 
we all know, was occupied by a foreign minister 
for several subsequent seasons. Strange muta- 
tions of fortune; old places; new faces; what 
Londoner does not see and speculate upon them 
every day? Ceelia’s boudoir, who is dead with 
the daisies over her at Kensal Green, is now the 
chamber where Delia is consulting Dr. Locock, 
or Julia’s children are romping: Florio’s dinin’g- 
tables have now Pollio’s wine upon them: Ca- 
lista, being a widow, and (to the surprise of 
every body who knew Trimalchio, and enjoyed 
his famous dinners) left but very poorly off, lets 
the house and the rich, chaste, and appropriate- 
planned furniture, by Dowbiggin, and the pro- 
ceeds go to keep her little boys at Eton. ‘The 
next year, as Mr, Clive Newcome rode by the 
once familiar mansion (whence the hatchment 
had been removed, announcing that there was 
in caelo quies for the late Sir Brian Newcome, 
Bart.), alien faces looked from over the flowers 
in the balconies. He got a card for an enter- 
tainment from the occupant of the mansion, H. 
E., the Bulgarian minister; and there was the 
same crowd in the reception-room and on the 
stairs, the same grave men from Gunter’s dis- 
tributing the refreshments in the dining-room, 
the same old Smee, R.A. (always in the room 
where the edibles were), cringing and flattering 
to the new occupants; and the same effigy of 
poor Sir Brian, in his deputy-lieutenant’s uni- 





form, looking blankly down from over 
the sideboard, at the feast which his 
successors were giving. A dreamy old 
ghost of a picture. Have you ever look- 
ed at those round George IV.’s ban- 
queting hall at Windsor? Their frames 
still hold them, but they smile ghostly 
smiles, and swagger in robes and velvets 
which are quite faint and faded: their 
crimson coats have a twilight tinge : the 
lustre of their stars has twinkled out: 
they look as if they were about to flicker 
off the wall and retire to join their orig- 
inals in limbo. 
Nearly three years had elapsed since 
‘ the good Colonel’s departure for India, 
and during this time certain changes 
had occurred in the lives of the prin- 
cipal actors and the writer of this his- 
tory. As regards the latter, it must be 

: stated that the dear old firm of Lamb 
}< Court had been dissolved, the junior 
Se ) member having contracted another 

.Ss=° partnership. The chronicler of these 

‘memoirs was a bachelor no longer. My 

" Wife and I had spent the winter at 
Rome (favorite resort of young mar- 
ried couples), and had heard from the 
artists there Clive’s name affectionate- 
ly repeated, and many accounts of his 

sayings and doings, his merry supper-parties, 
and the talents of young Ridley, his friend. 
When we came to London in the spring, almost 
our first visit was to Clive’s apartments in Char- 
lotte Street, whither my wife delightedly went 
to give her hand to the young painter. 

But Clive no longer inhabited that quiet re- 
gion. On driving to the house, we found a 
bright brass plate, with the name of Mr. J. J. 
Ridley on the door, and it was J. J.’s hand which 
I shook (his other being engaged with a great 
pallet, and a sheaf of painting-brushes), when 
we entered the well-known quarters. Clive’s 
picture hung over the mantel-piece, where his 
father’s head used to hang in our time—a care- 
ful and beautifully executed portrait of the lad 
in a velvet coat, and a Roman hat, with that 
golden beard. which was sacrificed to the exi- 
gencies of London fashion. I showed Laura the 
likeness until she could become acquainted with 
the original. On her expressing her delight 
at the picture, the painter was pleased to say, 
in his modest blushing way, that he would be 
glad to execute my wife’s portrait too, nor, as 
I think, could any artist find a subject more 
pleasing. 

After admiring others of Mr. Ridley’s works, 
our talk naturally reverted to his predecessor. 
Clive had migrated to much more splendid 
quarters. Had we not heard? he had become 
a rich man, a man of fashion. ‘I fear he is 
very lazy about the arts,” J. J. said, with regret 
on his countenance; “though I begged and 
prayed him to be faithful to his profession. He 
would have done very well in it, in portrait- 
painting especially. Look here, and here, and 
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here!” said Ridley, producing fine vigorous 
sketches of Clive’s. “He had the art of seizing 
the likeness, and of making all his people look 
like gentlemen, too. He was improving every 
day, when this abominable bank came in the 
way, and stopped him.” 

What bank? I did not know the new Indian 
bank of which the Colonel was a director? 
Then, of course, I was aware that the mercan- 
tile affair in yuestion was the Bundelcund 
Bank, about which the Cclonel had written to 
me from India more than a year since, announc- 
ing that fortunes were to be made by it, and that 
he had reserved shares for me in the company. 
Laura admired all Clive’s sketches, which his 
affectionate brother artist showed to her, with 
the exception of one representing the reader's 
humble servant; which, Mrs. Pendennis con- 
sidered, by no means did justice to the original. 

Bidding adieu to the kind J. J., and leaving 
him to pursue his art, in that silent serious way 
in which he daily labored at it, we drove to 
Fitzroy Square hard by, where I was not dis- 
pleased to show the good old hospitable James 
Binnie the young lady who bore my name. 
But here, too, we were disappointed. Placards 
wafered in the windows announced that the old 
house was to let. The woman who kept it, 
brought a card in Mrs, Mackenzie’s frank hand- 
writing, announcing Mr. James Binnie’s address 
was “ Poste restante Pau in the Pyrenees,” and 
that his London Agents were Messrs. So-and-so. 
The woman said she believed the gentleman had 
been unwell. The house, too, looked very pale, 
dismal, and disordered; we drove away from 
the door, grieving to think that ill-health, or 
any other misfortunes, had befallen good old 
James. 

Mrs. Pendennis drove back to our lodgings, 
Brixham’s, in Jermyn Street, while I sped to 
the. City, having business in that quarter. It 
has been said that I kept a small account with 
Hobson Brothers, to whose bank I went, and 
entered the parlor with that trepidation which 
most poor men feel on presenting themselves 
before City magnates and capitalists. Mr. Hob- 
son Newcome shook hands most jovially and 
good-naturedly, congratulated me on my mar- 
riage, and so forth, and presently Sir Barnes 
Newcome made his appearance, still wearing 
his mourning for his deceased father. 


Nothing could be more kind, pleasant, and | 


cordial than Sir Barnes’s manner. He seemed 
to know well about my affairs; complimented 
me on every kind of good fortune; had heard 
that I had canvassed the borough in which I 
lived; hoped sincerely to see me in Parliament 
and on the right side; was most anxious to be- 
come acquainted with Mrs. Pendennis, of whom 
Lady Rockminster said all sorts of kind things ; 
and asked for our address, in order that. Lady 
Clara Newcome might have the pleasure of call- 
ing on my wife. This ceremony was performed 
soon afterward; and an invitation to dinner 
from Sir Barnes and Lady Clara Newcome 
speedily followed it. 





Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., M.P., I need not 
say, no longer inhabited the small house which 
he had occupied immediately after his marriage ; 
but dwelt in a much more spacious mansion in 
Belgravia, where he entertained his friends. 
Now that he had come into his kingdom, I 
must say that Barnes was by no means s0 in- 
sufferable as in the days of his bachelorhood. 
He had sown his wild oats, and spoke with re- 
gret and reserve of that season of his moral 
culture. He was grave, sarcastic, statesman- 
like; did not try to conceal his baldness (as he 
used before his father’s death, by bringing Jean 
wisps of hair over his forehead from the back 
of his head); talked a great deal about che 
House; was assiduous in his attendance there 
and in the City; and conciliating with all the 
world. It seemed as if we were all his con- 
stituents, and though his efforts to make him- 
self agreeable were rather apparent, the effect 
succeeded pretty well. We met Mr. and Mrs. 
Hobson Newcome, and Clive, and Miss Ethel 
looking beautiful in her black robes. It was a 
family party, Sir Barnes said, giving us to 
understand, with a decorous solemnity in face 
and voice, that no /arge parties as yet could be 
received in that house of mourning. 

To this party was added, rather to my sur- 
prise, my Lord Highgate, who under the sobri- 
quet of Jack Belsize has been presented to the 
reader of this history. Lord Highgate gave 
Lady Clara his arm to dinner, but went and 
took a place next Miss Newcome, on the other 
side of her: that immediately by Lady Clara 
being reserved for a guest who had not as yet 
made his appearance. 

Lord Highgate’s attentions to his neighbor, 
his laughing and talking, were incessant; so 
much so that Clive, from his end of the table, 
scowled in wrath at Jack Belsize’s assiduities : 
it was evident that the youth, though hopeless, 
was still jealous and in love with his charming 
cousin. 

Barnes Newcome was most kind to all his 
guests: from Aunt Hobson to your humble 
servant there was not one but the master of the 
house had an agreeable word for him, Even 
for his cousin Samuel Newcome, a gawky youth 
with an eruptive countenance, Barnes had ap- 
propriate words of conversation, and talked 
about King’s College, of which the lad was an 
ornament, with the utmost affability. He com- 
plimented that institution and young Samuel, 
and by that shot knocked not only over Sam 
but his mamma too. He talked to Uncle Hob- 
son about his crops; to Clive about his pictures ; 
to me about the great effect which a certain 
article in the “ Pall Mall Gazette” had produced 
in the House, where the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was perfectly livid with fary, and Lord 
John bursting out laughing at the attack: in 
fact, nothing could be more amiable than our 
host on this day. Lady Clara was very pretty; 
grown a little stouter since her marriage, the 
change only became her. She was a little 
silent, but then she had Uncle Hobson on her 
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left-hand side, between whom and her ladyship 
there could not be much in common, and the 
place at the right hand was still vacant. The 
person with whom she talked most freely was 
Clive, who had made a beautiful drawing of 
her and her little girl, for which the mother and 
the father too, as it appeared, were very grateful. 
What had caused this change in Barnes’s be- 
havior? Our particular merits or his own pri- 
vate reform? In the two years over which this 
narrative has had to run in the course of as 
many chapters, the writer had inherited a prop- 
erty so small that it could not occasion 1 bank- 
er’s civility; and I put down Sir Barnes New- 
come’s politeness to a sheer desire to be well 
with me. But with Lord Highgate and Clive 
the case was different, as you must now hear. 
Lord Highgate, having succeeded to his fa- 
ther’s title and fortune, had paid every shilling 
of his debts, and had sowed his wild oats to the 
very last corn. His lordship’s account at Hob- 
son Brothers was very large. Painful events 
of three years’ date, let us hope, were forgotten 
—gentlemen can not go on being in love and 
despairing, and quarreling forever. When he 
came into his funds, Highgate behaved with 
uncommon kindness to Rooster, who was al- 
ways straitened for money: and when the late 
Lord Dorking died and Rooster succeeded to 
him, there was a meeting at Chanticlere be- 
tween Highgate and Barnes Newcome and his 
wife, which went off very comfortably. At 
Chanticlere, the Dowager Lady Kew and Miss 
Newcome were also staying, when Lord High- 
gate announced his prodigious admiration for 
the young lady; and, it was said, corrected 
Farintosh, as a low-minded, foul-tongued young 
cub for daring to speak disrespec*fully of her. 
Nevertheless, vous concevez, when a man of the 
Marquis’s rank was supposed to look with the 
eyes of admiration upon a young lady, Lord 
Highgate would not think of spoiling sport, and 
he left Chanticlere declaring that he was always 
destined to be unlucky in love. When old 
Lady Kew was obliged to go to Vichy for her 
lumbago, Highgate said to Barnes, “Do ask 
your charming sister to come to you in London; 
she will bore herself to death with the old 
woman at Vichy, or with her mother at Rugby” 
(whither Lady Ann had gone to get her boys 
educated), and accordingly Miss Newcome came 
on a visit to her brother and sister, at whose 
house we have just had the honor of seeing her. 
* When Rooster took his seat in the House of 
Lords, he was introduced by Highgate and 
Kew, as Highgate had been introduced by Kew 
previously. Thus these three gentlemen all 
rode in gold coaches; had all got coronets on 
their heads; as you will, my respected” young 
friend, if you are the eldest son of a peer who 
dies before you. And now they were rich, they 
were all going to be very good boys, let us hope. 
Kew, we know, married one of the Dorking 
family, that second Lady Henrietta Pualleyn, 
whom we described as frisking about at Baden, 
and not in the least afraid of him. How little 





the reader knew, to whom we introduced the 
girl in that chatty off-hand way, that one day 
the young creature would be a countess! But 
we knew: it all the while—and, when she was 
walking about with the governess, or romping 
with her sisters; and when she had dinner at 
one o'clock; and when she wore a pinafore 
very likely—we secretly respected her as the 
future Countess of Kew, and mother of the 
Viscount Walham. 

Lord Kew was very happy with his bride, and 
very good to her. He took Lady Kew to Paris, 
for a marriage trip; but they lived almost alto- 
gether at Kewbury afterward, where his lord- 
ship sowed tame oats now after his wild ones, 
and became one of the most active farmers of 
his county. He and the Newcomes were not 
very intimate friends ; for Lord Kew was heard 
to say that he disliked Barnes more after his 
marriage than before. And the two sisters, 
Lady Clara and Lady Kew, had a quarrel on 
one occasion, when the latter visited London 
just before the dinner at which we have just 
assisted, nay, at which we are just assisting, took 
place—a quarrel about Highgate’s attentions to 
Ethel very likely. Kew was dragged into it— 
and hot words passed between him and Jack 
Belsize; and Jack did not go down to Kewbury 
afterward, though Kew’s little boy was chris- 
tened after him. All these interesting details, 
about people of the very highest rank, we are 
supposed to whisper in the reader’s ear as we 
are sitting at a Belgravian dinner-table. My 
dear Barmecide friend, isn’t it pleasant to be 
in such fine company ? 

And now we must tell how it is that Clive 
Newcome, Esq., whose eyes are flashing fire 
across the flowers of the table at Lord High- 
gate, who is making himself so agreeable to Miss 
Ethel—now we must tell how it is that Clive and 
his cousin Barnes are grown to be friends again. 

The Bundeleund Bank, which had been es- 
tablished for four years, had now grown to be 
one of the most flourishing commercial institu- 
tions in Bengal. Founded, as the prospectus 
announced, at a time when all private credit 
was shaken by the failure of the great Agency 
Houses, of which the downfall had carried dis- 
may and ruin throughout the presidency; the 
B. B. had been established on the only sound 
principle of commercial prosperity—that of 
association. The native capitalists, headed by 
the great firm of Rammun Lall and Co., of Cal- 
eutta, had largely embarked in the B. B., and 
the officers of the two services and the European 
mercantile body of Calcutta had been invited to 
take shares in an institution which to merchants, 
native and English, civilians and military men, 
was alike advantageous and indispensable. How 
many young men of the latter services had been 
crippled for life by the ruinous cost of agencies, 
of which the profits to the agents themselves 
were so enormous! The shareholders of the 
B. B. were their own agents; and the greatest 
capitalist in India as well as the youngest Ensign 
in the service might invest at the largest and 
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safest premium, and borrow at the smallest 
interest, by becoming, according to his means, 
a shareholder in the B. B. Their correspond- 
ents were established in each presidency and in 
every chief city of India, as well as at Sidney, 
Singapore, Canton, and, of course, London. 
With China they did an immense opium trade, 
of which the profits were so great, that it was 
only in private sittings of the B. B. managing 
committee that the details and accounts of these 
operations could be brought forward. Other- 
wise the books of the bank were open to every 
shareholder; and the Ensign or the young vivil 
servant was at liberty at any time to inspect 
his own private account as well as the common 
ledger. With New South Wales they carried 
on a vast trade in wool, supplying that great 
colony with goods, which their London agents 
enabled them to purchase in such a way as to 
give them the command of the market. As if 
to add to their prosperity, copper-mines were 
discovered on lands in the occupation of the B. 
Banking Company, which gave the most aston- 
ishing returns. And throughout the vast terri- 
tories of British India, through the great native 
firm of Rummun Lall and Co., the Bundelcund 
Banking Company had possession of the native 
markets, The order from Birmingham for idols 
alone (made with their copper and paid in their 
wool) was enough to make the low church party 
in England cry out; and a debate upon this sub- 
ject actually took place in the House of Com- 
mons, of which the effect was to send up the 
shares of the Bundelcund Banking Company 
very considerably upon the London Exchange. 

The fifth half-yearly dividend was announced 
at twelve and a quarter per cent. of the paid up 
capital: the accounts from the copper mine 
sent the dividend up to a still greater height, 
and carried the shares to an extraordinary pre- 
mium. In the third year of the concern, the 
house of Hobson Brothers, of London, became 
the agents of the Bundeltund Banking Com- 
pany of India; and among our friends, James 
Binnie, who had prudently held out for some 
time, and Clive Newcome, Esq., became share- 
holders, Clive’s good father having paid the 
first installments of the lad’s shares up in Cal- 
cutta, and invested every rupee he could him- 
self command in this enterprise. "When Hob- 
son Brothers joined it, no wonder James Binnie 
was convinced; Clive’s friend, the Frenchman, 
and through that connection the house of Higg, 
of Newcome and Manchester, entered into the 
affair; and among the minor contributors in 
England we may mention Miss Cann, who took 
a little fifty pound note share, and dear old 
Miss Honeyman; and J. J., and his father 
Ridley, who brought a small bag of saving—all 
knowing that their Colonel, who was eager that 
his friends should participate in his good for- 
tune, would never lead them wrong. To Clive’s 
surprise, Mrs. Mackenzie, between whom and 
himself there was a considerable coolness, came 
to his chambers, and with a solemn injunction 
that the matter between them should be quite 





private, requested him to purchase £1500 worth 
of Bundelcund shares for her and her darling 
girls, which he did, astonished to find the thrifty 
widow in possession of so much money. Had 
Mr. Pendennis’s mind not been bent at this 
moment on quite other subjects, he might have 
increased his own fortune by the Bundeleund 
Bank speculation ; but in these two years I was 
engaged in matrimonial affairs (having Clive 
Newcome, Esq., as my groomsman on a certain 
interesting occasion). When we returned from 
our tour abroad, the India Bank shares were so 
very high thas I did not care to purchase, though 
I found an affectionate letter from our good 
Colonel (enjoining me to make my fortune) 
awaiting me at the agent’s, and my wife received 
a pair of beautiful Cashmere shawls from the 
same kind friend. 


CEAPTER XLIX. 
CONTAINS AT LEAST 81X MORE COURSES AND TWO DESSERTS. 

Tue banker’s dinner party over, we returned 
to our apartments, having dropped Major Pen- 
dennis at his lodgings, and there, as the custom 
is among most friendly married couples, talked 
over the company and the dinner. I thought 
my wife would naturally have liked Sir Barnes 
Newcome, who was very attentive to her, took 
her to dinner as the bride, and talked cease- 
lessly to her during the whole entertainment. 

Laura said No—she did not know why— 
could there be any better reason? There was 
a tone about Sir Barnes Newcome she did not 
like—especially in his manner to women. 

Iremarked that he spoke sharply and in a sneer- 
ing manner to his wife, and treated one or two 
remarks which she made as if she was an idiot. 

Mrs. Pendennis flung up her head, as much 
as to say, “ And so she is.” 

Mr. Pendennis, What! the wife too, my dear 
Laura! I should have thought such a pretty, 
simple, innocent, young woman, with justenough 
good looks to make her pass muster, who is very 
well-bred and not brilliant at all—I should have 
thought such a one might have secured a sis- 


ter’s approbation. 
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Mrs. Pendennis. You fancy we are all jealous 
of one another. No protest of ours can take 
that notion out of your heads. My dear Pen, 
I do not intend to try. We are not jealous of 
mediocrity: we are not patient of it. I dare 
say we are angry because we see men admire 
it so. You gentlemen, who pretend to be our 
betters, give yourselves such airs of protection, 
and profess such a lofty superiority over us, 
prove it by quitting the cleverest woman in the 
room for the first pair of bright eyes and dim- 
pled cheeks that enter. It was those charms 
which attracted you in Lady Clara, Sir. 

Fendennis. 1 think she is very pretty, and very 
innocent, and artless, 

Mrs. P. Not very pretty, and perhaps not 
80 very artless. 

Pendennis. How can you tell, you wicked wo- 
man? Are you such a profound deceiver your- 
self, that you can instantly detect artifice in 
others? O Laura! 

Mrs. P. We can detect all sorts of things. 
The inferior animals have instincts you know. 
(I must say my wife is always very satirical 
upon this point of the relative rank of the sexes.) 
One thing I am sure of is, that she is not hap- 
py; and, O Pen! that she does not care much 
for her little girl. 

Pendennis. How do you know that, my dear? 

Mrs. P. We went up stairs to see the child 
after dinner. It was at my wish. The mother 
did not offer to go. The child was awake and 
crying. Lady Clara did not offer to take it. 
Ethel—Miss Newcome took it, rather to my 
surprise, for she seems very haughty; and the 
nurse, who I suppose was at supper, came run- 
ning up at the noise, and then the poor little 
thing was quiet. 

Pendennis. I remember we heard the music, 
as the dining-room was open; and Newcome 
said, “That is what you will have to expect, 
Pendennis.” 

Mrs. P. Hush, Sir! If my baby cries, I think 
you must expect me to run out of the room. I 
liked Miss Newcome after seeing her with the 
poor little thing. She looked so handsome as 
she walked with it! I longed to have it my- 
self. 

Pendennis. Tout vient & fin, & qui sait... . 

Mrs. P. Don't be silly. What a dreadful, 
dreadful place this great world of yours is, Ar- 
thur; where husbands do not seem to care for 
their wives; where mothers do not love their 
children; where children love their nurses best; 
where men talk what they call gallantry! 

Pendennis. What ? 

Mrs. P. Yes, such as that dreary, languid, 
pale, bald, cadaverous, leering man whispered 
to me,. Oh, how I dislike him! I am sure he 
is unkind to his wife. I am sure he has a bad 
temper; and if there is any excuse for— 

Pendennis. For what? 

Mrs. P. For nothing. But you heard your- 
self that he had a bad temper, and spoke sneer- 
ney to his wife. What could make her marry 

im? 





Pendennis. Money, and the desire of papa and 
mamma. For the same reason Clive’s flame, 
poor Miss Newcome, was brought out to-day ; 
that vacant seat at her side was for Lord Far- 
intosh, who did not come. And the Marquis 
not being present, the Baron took his innings. 
Did you not see how tender he was to her, and 
how fierce poor Clive looked ? 

Mrs. P. Lord Highgate was very attentive to 
Miss Newcome, was he? 

Pendennis. And some years ago, Lord High- 
gate was breaking his heart about whom do you 
think? about Lady Clara Pulleyn, our hostess 
of last night. He was Jack Belsize then, a 
younger son, plunged over head and ears in 
debt ; and of course there could be no marriage. 
Clive was present at Baden when a terrible 
scene took place, and carried off poor Jack to 
Switzerland and Italy, where he remained till 
his father died, and he came into the title in 
which he rejoices, And now he is off with the 
old iove, Laura, and on with the new. Why 
do you look at me so? Are you thinking that 
other people have been in love two or three 
times too? 

Mrs. P. 1 am thinking that I should not like 
to live in London, Arthur. 

And this was all that Mrs. Laura could be 
brought to say. When this young woman chooses 
to be silent, there is no power that can extract a 
word from her. It is true that she is generally 
in the right; but that is only the more aggra- 
vating. Indeed, what can be more provcking, 
after a dispute with your wife, than to find it 
is you, and not she, who has been in the wrong? 


Sir Barnes Newcome politely caused us to 
understand that the entertainment of which we 
had just partaken was given in honor of the 
bride. Clive must needs not be outdone in 
hospitality; and invited us and others to a fine 
feast at the Star and Garter at Richmond, 
where Mrs. Pendennis was placed at his right 
hand. I smile as I think how much dining has 
been already commemorated in these veracious 
pages ; but the story is an everyday record; and 
does not dining form a certain part of the pleas- 
ure and business of every day? It is at that 
pleasant hour that our sex has the privilege of 
meeting the other. The morning, man and wo- 
man alike devote to business, or pass mainly 
in the company of their own kind. John has 
his office; Jane her household, her nursery, her 
milliner, her daughters, and their masters. In 
the country he has his hunting, his fishing, his 
farming, his letters; she her schools, her poor, 
her garden, or what not. Parted through the 
shining hours, and improving them let us trust, 
we come together toward sunset only, we make 
merry and amuse ourselves. We chat with our 
pretty neighbor, or survey the young ones sport- 
ing; we make love and are jealous; we dance, 
or obsequiously turn over the leaves of Cecilia’s 
music-book ; we play, whist, or go to sleep in 
the arm-chair, according to our ages and con- 
ditions, Snooze gently in thy arm-chair, thou 
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easy bald head! play your whist, or read your | 


novel, or talk scandal over your work, ye wor- 
thy dowagers and fogies! Meanwhile the young 
ones frisk about, or dance, or sing, or laugh; or 
whisper behind curtains in moonlit-windows ; 
or shirk away into the garden, and come back 
smelling of cigars; nature having made them 
so to do. 

Nature at this time irresistibly impelled Clive 
Newcome toward love-making. It was pairing 
season with him. Mr. Clive was now some 
three-and-twenty years old: enough has been 
said about his good looks, which: were in truth 
sufficient to make him a match for the young 
lady on whom he had set his heart, and from 
whom, during this entertainment which he gave 
to my wife, he could never keep his eyes away 
for three minutes. Laura’s did not need to be 
so keen as they were in order to see what poor 
Clive’s condition was. She did not in the least 
grudge the young fellow’s inattention to herself; 
or feel hurt that he did not seem to listen when 
she spoke; she conversed with J. J., her neigh- 
bor, who was very modest and agreeable; while 
her husband, not so well pleased, had Mrs. Hob- 
son Newcome for his partner during the chief 
part of the entertainment. Mrs. Hobson and 


Lady Clara were the matrons who gave the 
sanction of their presence to this bachelor-party. 
Neither of their husbands could come to Clive’s 
little féte ; had they not the City and the House 


of Commons to attend? My uncle, Major Pen- 
dennis, was another of the guests; who, for his 
part, found the party was what you young fel- 
lows call very slow. Dreading Mrs. Hobson and 
her powers of conversation, the old gentleman 
nimbly skipped out of her neighborhood, and 
fell by the side of Lord Highgate, to whom the 
Major was inclined to make himself very pleas- 
ant, But Lord Highgate’s broad back was turned 
upon his neighbor, who was forced to tell stories 


to Captain Crackthorpe which had amused dukes | 


and marquises in former days, and were surely 
quite good enough for any baron in this realm. 
“Lord Highgate sweet upon /a belle Newcome, 
is he?” said the testy Major afterward. ‘He 
seemed to me to talk to Lady Clara the whole 
time. When I awoke in the garden after din- 
ner, as Mrs. Hobson was telling one of her con- 
founded long stories, I found her audience was 
diminished to one. Crackthorpe, Lord High- 
gate, and Lady Clara, we had all been sitting 
there when the bankeress cut in (in the midst 
of a very good story I was telling them, which 
entertained them very much), and never ceased 
talking till I fell off into a doze. When I roused 
myself, begad, she was still going on. Crack- 
thorpe was off, smoking a cigar on the terrace; 
my Lord and Lady Clara were nowhere; and 
you four, with the little painter, were chatting 
cozily in another arbor. Behaved himself very 
well, the little painter. Doosid good dinner Ellis 
gave us. But as for Highgate being aur soins 
with Ja belle Banquiére, trust me, my boy, he is 
+++ upon my word, my dear, it seemed to me 
his thoughts went quite another way. To be 


sure, Lady Clara is a belle banguiére too now. 
He, he, he! How could he say he had no car- 
riage to go home in? He came down in Crack- 
thorpe’s cab, who passed us just now, driving 
back young Whatdyecall the painter.” 

Thus did the Major discourse, as we returned 
toward the City. I could see in the open car- 
riage which followed us (Lady Clara Newcome’s) 
Lord Highgate’s white hat by Clive’s on the back 
seat. 

Laura looked at her husband. The same 
thought may have crossed their minds, though 
neither uttered it; but although Sir Barnes and 
Lady Clara Newcome offered us other civilities 
during our stay in London, no inducements 
could induce Laura to accept the proffered 
friendship of that lady. When Lady Clara 
called, my wife was not at home; when she in- 
vited us, Laura pleaded engagements. At first 
she bestowed on Miss Newcome too a share of 
this haughty dislike, and rejected the advances 
which that young lady, who professed to like my 
wife very much, made toward an intimacy. 
When I appealed to her (for Newcome’s house 
was after all a very pleasant one—and you met 
the best people there), my wife looked at me 
with an expression of something like scorn, and 
said; “Why don’t I like Miss Newcome? of 
course because I am jealous of her—all women, 
you know, Arthur, are jealous of such beauties.” 
I could get for a long while no better explana- 
tion than these sneers, for my wife’s antipathy 
toward this branch of the Newcome family ; but 
an event came presently, which silenced my re- 

monstrances, and showed to me that Laura had 
judged Barnes and his wife only too well. 
Poor Mrs. Hobson Newcome had reason to be 
sulky at the neglect which all the Richmond 
party showed her, for nobody, not even Major 
Pendennis, as we have seen, would listen to her 
| intellectual conversation; nobody, not even Lord 
Highgate, would drive back to town in her car- 
| riage, though the vehicle was large and empty, 
and Lady Clara’s barouche, in which his Lord- 
ship chose to take a place, had already three 
occupants within it; but in spite of these re- 
buffs and disappointments the virtuous lady of 
Bryanstone Square was bent upon being good- 
natured and hospitable; and I have to record, 
in the present chapter, yet one more feast of 
which Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis partook at the 
expense of the most respectable Newcome family. 

Although Mrs. Laura here also appeared, and 
had the place of honor in her character of bride, 
I am bound to own my opinion that Mrs. Hob- 
son only made us the pretext of her party, and 
that in reality it was given to persons of a much 
more exalted rank. We were the first to arrive, 
our good old Major, the most punctual of men, 
bearing us company. Our hostess was arrayed 
in unusual state and splendor ;: her fat neck was 
ornamented with jewels, rich bracelets decorated 
her arms, and this Bryanstone Square Cornelia 
had likewise her family jewels distributed around 
her, priceless male and female Newcome jems, 
from the King’s College youth with whom we 
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have made a brief acquaintance, and his elder 
sister, now entering into the world, down to the 
last little ornament of the nursery, in a prodig- 
ious new sash, with ringlets hot and crisp from 
the tongs of a Marylebone hairdresser. We had 
seen the cherub faces of some of these darlings 
pressed against the drawing-room windows as 
our carriage drove up to the door; when, after a 
few minutes’ conversation, another vehicle ar- 
rived, away they dashed to the windows again, 
the innocent little dears crying out, “ Here’s the 
Marquis ;” and in sadder tones, “ No, it isn’t the 
Marquis,” by which artless expressions they 
showed how eager they were to behold an ex- 
pected guest of a rank only inferior to Dukes in 
this great empire. 

Putting two and two together, as the saying 
is, it was not difficult for me to guess who the 
expected Marquis was—and, indeed, the King’s 
College youth set that question at once to rest, 
by wagging his head at me, and winking his eye, 
and saying, “‘ We expect Farintosh.” 

“Why, my dearest children,” Matronly Virtue 
exclaimed, “this anxiety to behold the young 
Marquis of Farintosh, whom we expect at our 
modest table, Mrs. Pendennis, to-day? Twice 
you have been at the window in your eagerness 
to look for him. Louisa, you silly child, do you 
imagine that his lordship will appear in his robes 
and coronet? Rodolf, you absurd boy, do you 
think that a Marquis is other than a man? I 
have never admired aught but intellect, Mrs. 
Pendensis; that, let us be thankful, is the only 
true title to distinction in our country now-a- 
days.” 

“ Begad, Sir,” whispers the old Major to me, 
“intellect may be a doosid fine thing, but in my 
opinion, a Marquisate and eighteen or twenty 
thousand a year; I should say the Farintosh 
property, with the Glenlivat estate, and the Roy 
property in England, must be worth nineteen 
thousand a year at the very lowest figure ; and 
I remember when this young man’s father was 
only Tom Roy, of the 42d, with no hope of suc- 
ceeding to the title, and doosidly out at elbows 
too... Isay, what does the bankeress mean 
by chattering about intellect? Hang me, a Mar- 
quis is a Marquis ; and Mrs. Neweome knows it 
as well as I do.” My good Major was growing old, 
and was not unnaturally 2 little testy at the 
manner in which his hostess received him. 
Truth to tell, she hardly took any notice of him; 
and cut down a couple of the old gentleman’s 
stories before he had been five minutes in the 
room. 

To our party presently comes the host in a 
flurried countenance, with a white waistcoat, 


holding in his hand an open letter, toward which | gle 


his wife looks with some alarm. “ How dy’ doo, 
Lady Clara; how dy’ doo, Ethel?” he says, 
saluting those ladies whom the second carriage 
had brought to us. “Sir Barnes is not coming, 
that’s one place vacant; that Lady Clara you 
won't mind, you see him at home: but here’s a 
disappointment for you, Miss Neweome, Lord 
Farintosh can’t come.” 





At this, two of the children cry out “O! 0!” 
with such a melancholy accent, that Miss New- 
come and Lady Clara burst out laughing. 

“Got a dreadful toothache,” said Mr. Hob- 
son; “here's his letter.” 

“ Hang it, what a bore!” cries artless young 
King’s College. 

“Why a bore, Samuel? A bore, as you call 
it, for Lord Farintosh, I grant; but do you sup- 
pose that the high in station are exempt from 
the ills of mortality? I know nothing more 
painful than a toothache,” exclaims the virtu- 
ous matron, using the words of philosophy but 
showing the countenance of anger. 

“Hang it, why didn’t he have it out?” says 
Samuel. 

Miss Ethel laughed. “Lord Farintosh would 
not have that tooth out for the world, Samuel,” 
she cried, gayly. “ He keeps it in on purpose, 
and it always aches when he doesn’t want to go 
out to dinner.” 

I know one humble family who will never 
ask him again,” Mrs. Hobson exclaims, rustling 
in all her silks, and tapping her fan and her foot. 
The eclipse, however, passes off her countenance, 
and light is restored; when at this moment, a 
cab having driven up during the period of dark- 
ness, the door is flung open, and Lord Highgate 
is announced by a loud-voiced butler. 

My wife, being still the bride on this occasion, 
had the honor of being led to the dinner-table by 
our banker and host. Lord Highgate was re- 
served for Mrs. Hobson, who, in an engaging 
manner, requested poor Clive to conduct his 
cousin Maria to dinner, handing over Miss Ethel 
to another guest. Our Major gave his arm to 
Lady Clara, and I perceived that my wife look- 
ed very grave as he passed the place where she 
sat, and seated Lady Clara in the next chair to 
that which Lord Highgate chanced to occupy. 
Feeling himself en veine, and the company being 
otherwise rather mum and silent, my uncle told 
a number of delightful anecdotes about the bean 
monde of his time, about the Peninsular war, 
the Regent, Brummell, Lord Steyne, Pea Green 
Hayne, and so forth. He said the evening was 
very pleasant, though some others of the party, 
as it appeared to me, scarcely seemed to think 
so. Clive had nota word for his cousin Maria, 
but looked across the table at Ethel all dinner 
time. What could Ethel have to say to her 
partner, old Colonel Sir Donald M‘Craw, who 
gobbled and drank as his wont is, and if he had 
a remark to make, imparted it to Mrs. Hobson, at 
whose right hand he was sitting, and to whom, 
during the whole course, or courses, of the din- 
ner, my Lord Highgate scarcely uttered one sin- 
word. 

His lordship was whispering all the while into 
the ringlets of Lady Clara; they were talking a 
jargon which their hostess scarcely understood, 
of people only known to her by her study of the 
peerage. When we joined the ladies after din- 
ner, Lord Highgate again made way toward Lady 
Clara, and at an order from her as I thought, 
left her ladyship, and strove hard to engage in 
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a conversation with Mrs. Newcome. 
I hope he succeeded in smoothing the 
frowns in that round little face. Mrs. 
Laura, I own, was as grave as a judge 
all the evening; very grave even and 
reserved with my uncle, when the hour 
for parting came, and we took him 
home. 

“ He, he !” said the old man, cough- 
ing, and nodding his old head and 
laughing in his senile manner, when 
I saw him on the next day, “That 
was a pleasant evening we had yes- 
terday; doosid pleasant, and I think 
my two neighbors seemed to be un- 
commonly pleased with each other; 
not an amusing fellow, that young 
painter of yours, though he is good- 
looking enough, but there’s no con- 
versation in him. Do you think of giving a 
little dinner, Arthur, in return for these hospi- 
talities? Greenwich, hey, or something of that 
sort? I'll go you halves, Sir, and we'll ask the 
young banker and bankeress—not yesterday’s 
Amphitryon nor his wife; no, no, hang it! but 
Barnes Newcome is a devilish clever, rising 
man, and moves in about as good society as 
any in London. We'll ask him and Lady Clara 
and Highgate, and one or two more, and have 
a pleasant party.” 

But to this proposal when the old man com- 
municated it to her, in a very quiet, simple, 
artful way, Laura, with a flushing face, said xo 
quite abruptly, and quitted the room, rustling 
in her silks, and showing at once dignity and 
indignation. 

Not many more feasts was Arthur Penden- 
nis, senior, to have in this world. Not many 
more great men was he to flatter, nor schemes 
to wink at, nor earthly pleasures to enjoy. His 
long days were well-nigh ended; on his last 
couch—which Laura attended so affectionately 
—with his last breath almost, he faltered out 
to me, “I had other views for you, my boy, 
and once hoped to see you in a higher position 
in life; but I begin to think now, Arthur, that 
I was wrong; and as for that girl, Sir, I am 
sure she is an angel.” 

May I not inscribe the words with a grate- 
ful heart? Blessed he—blessed though maybe 
undeserving—who has the love of a good wo- 
man! 

—_—@——_ 
CHAPTER L. 
OLIVE IN NEW QUARTERS. 

My wife was much better pleased with Clive 
than with some of his relatives to whom I had 
presented her. His face carried a recommen- 
dation with it that few honest people could re- 
sist. He was always a welcome friend in our 
lodgings, and even our uncle the Major signi- 
fied his approval of the lad as a young fellow 
of very good manners and feelings, who, if he 
chose to throw himself away and be a painter, 
ma foi, was rich enough, no doubt, to follow his 
own caprices.. Clive executed a capital head 





of Major Pendennis, which now hangs in our 
drawing-room at Fairoaks; and reminds me of 
that friend of my youth. Clive occupied an- 
cient lofty chambers in Hanover Square now. 
He had furnished them in an antique manner, 
with hangings, cabinets, carved-work, Venice 
glasses, fine prints, and water-color sketches of 
good pictures by his own and other hands. He 
had horses to ride, and a liberal purse full of 
paternal money. Many fine equipages drew 
up opposite to his chambers: few artists had 
such luck as young Mr. Clive. And above his 
own chambers were other three, which the young 
gentleman had hired, and where, says he, “I 
hope ere very long my dear old father will be 
lodging with me. In another year he says he 
thinks he will be able to come home: when the 
affairs of the Bank are quite settled. You shake 
your head! why? ‘The shares are worth four 
times what we gave for them. We are men of 
fortune, Pen, I give you my word, You should 
see how much they make of me at Baynes and 
Jolly’s, and how civil they are to me at Hobson 
Brothers! I go into the city now and then, 
and see our manager, Mr. Blackmore. He tells 
me such stories about indigo, and wool, and 
copper, and sicca rupees, and Company's ru- 
pees. I don’t know any thing about the busi- 
ness, but my father likes me to go and see Mr. 
Blackmore. Dear Cousin Barnes is forever 
asking me to dinner: I might call Lady Clara 
Clara if I liked, as Sam Newcome does in Bry- 
anstone Square. You can’t think how kind 
they are to me there. My aunt reproaches me 
tenderly for not going there oftener—it’s not 
very good fun dining in Bryanstone Square, is 
it? And she praises my Cousin Maria to me 
—you should hear my aunt praise her! I have 
to take Maria down to dinner; to sit by the 
piano and listen to her songs in all languages. 
Do you know Maria can sing Hungarian and 
Polish, besides your common,German, Spanish, 
and Italian? Those I have at our other agents, 
Baynes and Jolly’s—Baynes’s that is in the 
Regent’s Park, where the girls are prettier and 
just as civil to me as at Aunt Hobson’s.” And 
here Clive would amuse us by the accounts 
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which he gave us of the snares which the 
Misses Baynes, those young sirens of Regent's 
Park, set for him; of the songs which they 
sang to enchant him, the albums in which they 
besought him to draw—the thousand winning 
ways which they employed to bring him into 
their cave in York Terrace. But neither Circe’s 
smiles nor Calypso’s blandishments had any ef- 
fect on him; his ears were stopped to their 
music, and his eyes rendered dull to their charms 
by those of the flighty young enchantress with 
whom my wife had of late made acquaintance. 

Capitalist though he was, our young fellow 
was still yery affable. He forgot no old friends 
in his prosperity; and the lofty antique cham- 
bers would not unfrequently be lighted up at 
nights to receive F. B. and some of the old 
cronies of the Haunt, and some of the Gandish- 
ites, who, if Clive had been of a nature that 
was to be spoiled by flattery, had certainly done 
mischief to the young man. On one or two 
occasions I was allowed to become a bachelor 
again, and participate in these jovial meetings. 
How guilty my coat was on my return home; 
how haughty the looks of the mistress of my 
house, as she bade Martha carry away the ob- 
noxious garment! How grand F. B. used to 
be as president of Clive’s smoking party, where 
he laid down the law, talked the most talk, sang 
the jolliest song, and consumed the most drink 
of all the jolly talkers and drinkers! Clive’s 
popularity rose prodigiously; not only young- 
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sters, but old practitioners of the fine arts, laud- 
ed his talents. What a shame that his pictures 
were all refused this year at the Academy! 
Alfred Smee, Esq., R. A., was indignant at their 
rejection; but J. J. confessed with a sigh, and 
Clive owned good-naturedly, that he had been 
neglecting his business, and that his pictures 
were not so good as those of two years before. 
I am afraid Mr. Clive went to too many balls 
and parties, to clubs and jovial entertainments, 
besides losing yet more time in that other pur- 
suit we wot of. Meanwhile J.J. went steadily 
on with his work, no day passed without a line: 
and Fame was not very far off, though this he 
heeded but little; and Art, his sole mistress, 
rewarded him for his steady and fond pursuit 
of her. 

“Look at him,” Clive would say with a sigh. 
“Tsn’t he the mortal of ail others the most to 
be envied? He is so fond of his art that in all 
the world there is no attraction like it for him. 
He runs to his easel at sunrise, and sits before 
it caressing his picture all day till nightfall. 
He takes leave of it sadly when dark comes, 
spends the night in a Life Academy, and begins 
next morning da capo. Of all the pieces of 
good fortune which can befall a man, is not 
this the greatest—to have your desire, and then 
never tire of it? I have been in such a rage 
with my own shortcomings that I have dashed 
my foot through the canvases, and vowed I 
would smash my pallet and easel. Sometimes 
I succeed a little better in my work, and then 
it will happen for half an hour that I am pleased, 
but pleased of what? pleased of drawing Mr. 
Muggins’s head rather like Mr. Muggins. Why, 
a thousand fellows can do better; and when 
one day I reach my very best, yet thousands 
will be able to do better stil]. Ours is a trade 
for which nowadays there is no excuse unless 
one can be great in it; and I feel I have not 
the stuff for that. No. 666. Portrait of Joseph 
Muggins, Esq., Newcome, Great George Street. 
No. 979, Portrait of Mrs. Muggins, on her gray 
poney, Newcome. No. 579. Portrait of Joseph 
Muggins, Esq.’s dog Toby, Newcome—this is 
what I'm fit for. These are the victories I 
have set myself on achieving. Ob, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis! isn’t it humiliating? Why isn’t there 
a war? Why can’t I go and distinguish my- 
self somewhere and be a general? Why haven't 
I a genius? I say, Pen, Sir, why haven't I a 
genius? There is a painter who lives hard by, 
and who sends sometimes to beg me to come 
and Jook at his work. He is in the Muggins 
line too. He gets his canvases with a good light 
upon them; excludes the contemplation of all 
other objects; stands beside his pictures in an 
attitude himself, and thinks that he and they 
are master-pieces. Master-pieces! Oh me, what 
driveling wretches we are! Fame !—except 
that of just the one or two—what’s the use of 
it? I say, Pen, would you feel particularly 
proud now if you had written Hayley’s poems? 
And as for a second place in painting, who 
would care to be Caravaggio or Caraces? * 








wouldn’t give a straw to be Caracci or Caravag- 
gio. I would just as soon be yonder artist who 
is painting up Foker’s Entire, over the public 
house at the corner. He will have his pay- 
ment afterward, five shillings a day, and a pot 
of beer. Your head a little more to the light, 
Mrs. Pendennis, if you please. I am tiring 
you, I dare say, but then, oh I am doing it so 
badly !” 

I, for my part, thought Clive was making a 
very pretty drawing of my wife, and having af- 
fairs of my own to attend to, would often leave 
her at his chambers as a sitter, or find him at 
our lodgings visiting her. They became the 
very greatest friends. I knew the young fellow 
could have no better friend than Laura; and 
not being ignorant of the malady under which 
he was laboring, concluded, natyrally and just- 
ly, that Clive grew so fond of my wife, not 
for her sake entirely, but for his own, because 
he could pour his heart out to her, and her 
sweet kindness and compassion would soothe 
him in his unhappy condition. 

Miss Ethel, I have said, also professed a great 
fondness for Mrs. Pendennis; and there was 
that charm in the young lady’s manner which 
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speedily could overcome even female jealousy. 
Perhaps Laura determined magnanimously to 
conquer it: perhaps she hid it so as to vex me 
and prove the injustice of my suspicions: per- 
haps, honestly, she was conquered by the young 
beauty, and gave her a regard and admiration 
which the c:her knew she could inspire when- 
ever she had the will. My wife was fairly 
captivated by her at length. The untamable 
young creature was docile and gentle in Lau- 
ra’s presence; modest, natural, amiable, full of 
laughter and spirits, delightful to see and to 
hear; her presence cheered our quiet little 
household ; her charm fascinated my wife as it 
had subjugated poor Clive. Even the reluctant 
Farintosh was compelled to own her power, and 
confidently told his male friends, that, hang it, 
she was so handsome, and so clever, and so 
confoundedly pleasant and fascinating, and that 
—that he had been on the point of popping the | 
fatal question ever so many. times, by Jove. 
“ And, hang ‘it, you know,” his lordship would 
say, “I don’t want to marty until I have had 
my fling, you know.” As for Clive, Ethel treat- 
ed him like a boy, like a big brother. She was 
jocular, kind, pert, pleasant with him, ordered 
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him on her errands, accepted his bouquets and 
compliments, admired his drawings, liked to 
hear him praised, and took his part in all com- 
panies ; laughed at his sighs, and frankly own- 
ed to Laura her liking for him and her pleasure 
in seeing him. ‘ Why,” said she, “should not 
I be happy as long as the sunshine lasts? ‘To- 
morrow, I know, will be glum and dreary 
enough. When grandmamma comes back I 
shall scarcely be able to come and see you. 
When I am settled in life—eh! I shall be set- 
tled in life! Do not grudge me my holiday, 
Laura. Oh, if you knew how stupid it is to be 
in the world, and how much pleasanter to come 
and talk, and laugh, and sing, and be happy 
with you, than to sit in that dreary Eaton Place 
with poor Clara!” 

“Why do you stay in Eaton Place?” asks 

ura, 

“Why? because I must go out with some- 
body. What an unsophisticated little country 
creature you are! Grandmamma is away, and 
I can not go about to parties by myself.” 

“But why should you go to parties, and why 
not go back to your mother?” says Mrs, Pen- 
dennis, gently. 

“To the nursery, and my little sisters and 
Miss Cann? I like being in London best, 
thank you. You look grave? You think a girl 
should like to be with her mother and sisters 
best? My dear, mamma wishes me to be here, 
and I stay with Barnes and Clara by grand- 
mamma's orders. Don’t you know that I have 
been made over to Lady Kew, who has adopted 
me? Do you think a young lady of my preten- 
sions can stop at home in a damp house in War- 
wickshire and cut bread-and-butter for little boys 
at school? Don’t look so very grave and shake 
your head so, Mrs. Pendennis! If you had been 
bred as I have, you would be as Iam. I know 
what you are thinking, Madam.” 

“T am thinking,” said Laura, blushing and 
bowing her head—“I am thinking, if it pleases 
God to give me children, I should like to live at 
home at Fairoaks.” My wife’s thoughts, though 
she did not utter them, and a certain modesty 
and habitual awe kept her silent upon subjects 
so very sacred, went deeper yet. She had been 
bred to measure her actions by a standard, 
which the world may nominally admit, but 
which it leaves for the most part unheeded. 
Worship, love, duty, as taught her by the de- 
vout study of the Sacred Law which interprets 
and defines it—if these formed the outward 
practice of her life, they were also its constant 
and secret endeavors and occupation. She 
spoke but very seldom of her religion, though 
it filled her heart and influenced all her behav- 
ior, Whenever she came to that sacred sub- 
ject, her demeanor appeared to her husband so 
awful, that he scarcely dared to approach it in 
her company, and stood without as this pure 
creature entered into the Holy of Holies. What 
must the world appear to such a person? Its 
ambitious rewards, nee 9a te pleasures, 
worth how much? Compared to the 








of that priceless treasure and happiness unspeak- 
able, a perfect faith, what has Life to offer? I 
see before me now her sweet grave face as she 
looks out from the balcony of the little Rich- 
mond villa we occupied during the first happy 
year after our marriage, following Ethel New- 
come, who rides away, with a staid groom be- 
hind her, to her brother’s summer residence, 
not far distant. Clive had been with us in the 
morning, and had brought us stirring news. 
‘The good Colonel was by this time on his way 
home. “If Clive could tear himself away from 
London,” the good man wrote (and we thus saw 
he was acquainted with the state of the young 
man’s mind), “‘why should not Clive go and 
meet his father at Malia?” He was feverish 
and eager to go; and his two friends strongly 
counseled him to take the journey. In the 
midst of our talk Miss Ethel came among us. 
She arrived flushed and in high spirits: she 
rallied Clive upon his gloomy looks; she turn- 
ed rather pale, as it seemed to us, when she 
heard the news. Then she coldly told him she 
thought the voyage must be a pleasant one, and 
would do him good: it was pleasanter than that 
journey she was going to take herself with her 
grandmother, to those dreary German springs 
which the old Countess frequented year after 
year. Mr. Pendennis having business retired 
to his study, whither presently Mrs. Laura fol- 
lowed, having to look for her scissors, or a book 
she wanted, or upon some pretext or other. She 
sate down in the conjugal study: not one word 
did either of us say for a while about the young 
people left alone in the drawing-room yonder. 
Laura talked about our own home at Fairoaks, 
which our tenants were about to vacate. She 
vowed and declared that we must live at Fair- 
oaks; that Clavering, with all its tittle-tattle 
and stupid inhabitants, was better than this 
wicked London. Besides, there were some 
new and very pleasant families settled in the 
neighborhood. Clavering Park was taken by 
some delightful people—‘and you know, Pen, 
you were always very fond of fly-fishing, and 
may fish the Brawl, as you used in old days, 
when—” The lips of the pretty satirist who al- 
luded to these unpleasant bygones were silenced, 
as they deserved to be, by Mr. Pendennis. ‘Do 
you think, Sir, I did not know,” says the sweet- 
est voice in the world, “when you went out on 
your fishing excursions with Miss Amory?” 
Again the flow of words is checked by the styp- 
tic previously applied. 

“TI wonder,” says Mr. Pendennis, archly, 
bending over his wife’s fair hand—‘“ I wonder 
whether this kind of thing is taking place in the 
drawing-room ?” 

“Nonsense, Arthur! It is time to go back 
to them. Why, I declare, I have been three 
quarters of an hour away !” 

“J don’t think they will miss you, my dear,” 
says the gentleman. 

“She is certainly very fond of him. She is 
always coming here. I am sare it is not to 
possession | hear you read Shakspeare, Arthur; or your new 
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novel, though it is very pretty. I wish Lady 
Kew and her sixty thousand pounds were at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

“But she says she is going to portion her 
younger brothers with a part of it; she told 
Clive so,” remarks Mr. Pendennis. 

“For shame! Why does not Barnes New- 
come portion his younger brothers? I have no 
patience with that— Why! Goodness! There 
is Clive going away, actually! Clive! Mr. 
Newcome!” But though my wife ran to the 
study window and beckoned our friend, he only 
shook his head, jumped on his horse, and rode 
away gloomily. 

“Ethel had been crying when I went into 
the room,” Laura afterward teld me. “I knew 
she had; but she looked up from some flowers 
over which she was bending, began to laugh and 
rattle, would talk about nothing but Lady Haut- 
boi’s great breakfast the day before, and the 
most insufferable May-Fair jargon; and then 
declared it was time to go home and dress for 
Mrs. Booth’s déjeuner, which was to take place 
that afternoon.” 

And so Miss Newcome rode away—back 
among the roses and the rouges—back among 
the fiddling, flirting, flattery, falseness—and 
Laura’s sweet serene face looked after her de- 
parting. Mrs, Booth’s was a very grand déjeuner. 
We read in the newspapers a list of the greatest 
names there. A Royal Duke and Duchess; a 
German Highness, a Hindoo Nabob, etc.; and, 
among the Marquises, Farintosh; and, among 
the Lords, Highgate; and Lady Clara Newcome, 
and Miss Newceome, who looked killing, our ac- 
quaintance Captain Crackthorpe informs us, 
and who was in perfectly stunning spirits. 
“His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of 
Farintosh is wild about her,” the Captain said, 
“and our poor young friend Clive may just go 
and hang himself. Dine with us at the Star and 
Garter? Jolly party. Oh, I forgot! married 
man now!” So saying, the Captain entered the 
hostelry near which I met him, leaving this 
present chronicler to return to his own home. 

ee 
CHAPTER LI. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 

I micut open the present chapter, as a con- 
temporary writer of Romance is occasionally in 
the habit of commencing his tales of Chivalry, 
by a description of a November afternoon, with 
falling leaves, tawny forests, gathering storms, 
and other autumnal phenomena; and two horse- 
men winding up the romantic road which leads 
from—from Richmond Bridge to the Star and 
Garter. The one rider is youthful, and has a 
blonde mustache: the cheek of the other has 
been browned by foreign suns ; it is easy to see, 
by the manner in which he bestrides his power- 
ful charger, that he has followed the profession 
of arms. He looks as if he had faced his coun- 
try’s enemies on many a field of Eastern battle. 
The cavaliers alight before the gate of a cottage 
on Richmond Hill, where a gentleman receives 
them with eager welcome. Their steeds are 





accommodated at a neighboring hostelry—I 
pause in the midst of the description, for the 
reader has made the acquaintance of our two 
horsemen long since. It is Clive, returned from 
Malta, from Gibraltar, from Seville, from Cadiz, 
and with him our dear old friend the Colonel. 
His campaigns are over, his sword is hung up, 
he leaves Eastern suns and battles to warm 
younger blood. Welcome back to England, 
dear Colonel and kind friend! How quickly the 
years have passed since he has been gone! There 
is a streak or two more silver in his hair. The 
wrinkles about his honest eyes are somewhat 
deeper, but their look is as steadfast and kind 
as in the early, almost boyish days when first 
we knew them. 

We talk awhile about the Colonel’s voyage 
home, the pleasures of the Spanish journey, the 
handsome new quarters in which Clive has in- 
stalled his father and himself, my own altered 
condition in life, and what not. During the con- 
versation a little querulous voice makes itself 
audible above stairs, at which noise Mr. Clive 
begins to laugh, and the Colonel to smile. Itis 
for the first time in his life Mr. Clive listens to 
the little voice; indeed, it is only since about 
six weeks that that small organ has been heard 
in the world at all. Laura_Pendennis believes 
its tunes to be the sweetest, the most interest- 
ing, the most mirth-inspiring, the most pitiful 
and pathetic, that ever baby uttered; which 
opinions, of course, are backed by Mrs. Hokey, 
the confidential nurse. Laura’s husband is not 
so rapturous; but, let us trust, behaves in a way 
becoming a man and a father. We forego the 
description of his feelings, as not pertaining to 
the history at present under consideration. A 
little while before the dinner is served, the lady 
of the cottage comes down to greet her husband’s 





old friends. 
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And here I am sorely tempted to a third de- 
scription, which has nothing to do with the story 
to be sure, but which, if properly hit off, might 
fill half a page very prettily. For is not a young 
mother one of the sweetest sights which life 
shows us? If she has been beautiful before, 
does not her present pure joy give a character 
of refinement and sacredness almost to her 
beauty, touch her sweet cheeks with fairer 
blushes, and impart I know not what serene 
brightness to her eyes? I give warning to the 
artist who designs the pictures for this veracious 
story, to make no attempt at this subject. I 
never would be satisfied with it were his draw- 
ing ever so good. 

When Sir Charles Grandison stepped up and 
made his very beautifalest bow to Miss Byron, 
I am sure his gracious dignity never exceeded 
that of Colonel Newcome’s ffrst greeting to Mrs. 
Pendennis. Of course from the very moment 
they beheld one another they became friends. 
Are not most of our likings thus instantaneous ? 
Before she came down to see him, Laura had 
put on one of the Colonel’s shawls—the crimson 
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one, with the red palm leaves and the border 
of many colors. As for the white one, the 
priceless, the gossamer, the fairy web, which 
might pass through a ring, that, every lady must 
be aware, was already appropriated to cover the 
cradle, or what I believe ig called the bassinet 
of Master Pendennis. 

So we all became the very best of friends; 
and during the winter months while we stil] 
resided at Ri: »mond, the Colonel was my wife’s 
constant visitor. He often came without Clive. 
He did not care for the world which the young 
gentleman frequented, and was more pleased and 
at home by my wife’s fireside than at more rioisy 
and splendid entertainments. And, Laura being 
asentimental person, interestedin pathetic novels 
and all unhappy attachments, of course she and 
the Colonel talked a great deal about Mr. Clive’s 
little affair, over which they would have such 
deep confabulations that even when the master 
of the house appeared, Pater Familias, the man 
whom, in the presence of the Rev. Dr. Portman, 
Mrs. Laura had sworn to love, honor, etc., these 
two guilty ones would be silent, or change the 
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subject of conversation, not caring to admit 
such an unsympathizing person as myself into 
their conspiracy. 

From many a talk which they have had to- 
gether since the Colonel and his son embraced 
at Malta, Clive’s father had been led to see how 
strongly the passion which our friend had once 
fought and mastered, had now taken possession 
of the youngman. The unsatisfied longing left 
him indifferent to all other objects of previous 
desire or ambition. The misfortune darkened 
the sunshine of his spirit, and clouded the world 
before his eyes. He passed hours in his paint- 
ing room, though he tore up what he did there. 
He forsook his usual haunts, or appeared among 
his old comrades moody and silent. From 
cigar smoking, which I own to be a reprehensi- 
ble practice, he plunged into still deeper and 
darker dissipation; for I am sorry to say, he 
took to pipes and the strongest tobacco, for 
which there is no excuse. Our young man was 
changed. During the last fifteen or twenty 
months, the malady had been increasing on him, 
of which we have not chosen to describe at 
length the stages; knowing very well that the 
reader (the male reader at least, does not care 
a fig about other people’s sentimental perplex- 
ities, and is not wrapped up heart and soul in 
Clive’s affairs like his father, whose rest was dis- 
turbed if the boy had a headache, or who would 
have stripped the coat off his back to keep his 
darling’s feet warm. 


The object of this hopeless passion had, mean- 
time, returned to the custody of the dark old 
duenna, from which she had been liberated for 


awhile. Lady Kew had got her health again, 
by means of the prescriptions of some doctors, 
or by the efficacy of some baths; and was again 
on foot and in the world, tramping about in her 
grim pursuit of pleasure. Lady Julia, we are 
led to believe, had retired upon half-pay, and 
into an inglorious exile at Brussels, with her 
sister, the outlaw’s wife, by whose bankrupt fire- 
side she was perfectly happy. Miss Newcome 
was now her grandmother's companion, and 
they had been on a tour of visits in Scotland, 
and were journeying from country-house to 
country-house about the time when our good 
Colonel returned to his native shores. 

The Colonel loved his nephew Barnes no 
better than before perhaps, though we must sity, 
that since his return from India the young 
Baronet’s conduct had been particularly friendly. 
“No doubt_marriage had improved him ; Lady 
Clara seemed a good-natured young woman 
enough; besides,” says the Colonel, wagging his 
good old head knowingly, ‘Tom Newcome, of 
the Bundeleund Bank, is a personage to be con- 
ciliated; whereas Tom Newcome, of the Bengal 
Cavalry, was not worth Master Barnes's atten- 
tion. He has beén very good and kind on the 
whole; so have his friends been uncommonly 
civil. There was Clive’s acquaintance, Mr. 
Belsize that was, Lord Highgate who is now, 
entertained our whole family sumptuously last 
week—wants us and Barnes and his wife to go 
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to his country-house at Christmas—is as hospi- 
table, my dear Mrs. Pendennis, as man can ber 
He met you at Barnes’s, and as soon as we are 
alone,” says the Colonel, turning round to 
Laura’s husband, “I will tell you in what terms 
Lady Clara speaks of your wife. Yes. She is 
a good-natured, kind little woman, that Lady 
Clara.” Here Laura’s face assumed that gravity 
and severeness, which it always wore when Lady 
Clara’s name was mentioned, and the conversa- 
tion took another turn. \ 

Returning home from London one afternoon, 
I met the Colonel, who hailed me on the omni- 
bus, and rode on his way toward the City. I 
knew, of course, that he had been colloguing 
with my wife; and taxed that young woman 
with these continued flirtations. “Two or three 
times a week, Mrs. Laura, you dare to receive 
a Colonel of Dragoons. You sit for hours 
closeted with the] young fellow of sixty; you 
change the conversation when your own injured 
husband enters the room, and pretend to talk 
about the weather, or the baby. You little arch 
hypocrite, you know you do. Don’t try to 
humbug me, miss; what will Richmond, what 
will society, what will Mrs. Grundy in general 
say to such atrocious behavior?” 

“Oh! Pen,” says my wife, closing my mouth 
in a way which I do not choose farther to par- 
ticularize; “‘that man is the best, the dearest, 
the kindest creature. I never knew such a 
good man; you ought to put him into a book. 
Do you know, Sir, that I felt the very greatest 
desire to give him a kiss when he went away? 
and that one which you had just now, was in- 
tended for him.” 

“Take back thy gift, false girl!” says Mr. 
Pendennis; and then, finally, we come to the 
particular circumstance which had occasioned 
so much enthusiasm on Mrs. Laura’s part. 

Colonel Newcome had summoned heart of 
grace, and in Clive’s behalf had regularly pro- 
posed him to Barnes, as a suitor to Ethel; 
taking an artful advantage of his nephew Barnes 
Newcome, and inviting that Baronet to a private 
meeting, where they were to talk about the 
affairs of the Bundeleund Banking Company. 

Now this Bundeleund Banking Company, in 
the Colonel’s eyes, was in reality his son Clive. 
But for Clive there might have been a hundred 
banking companies established, yielding a hun- 
dred per cent. in as many districts of India, and 
Thomas Newcome, who had plenty of money 
for his own wants, would never have thought 
of speculation. His desire was to see his boy 
endowed with all the possible gifts of fortune. 
Had he built a palace for Clive, and been in- 
formed that @ roe’s egg was to com- 
plete the decoration of the edifice, Tom New- 
come would have traveled to he world’s end in 
search of the article. To see Prince- 
Clive ride in a gold@oach with a princess be- 
side him, was the kind old Colonel's ambition ; 
that done, he would be content to retire to a 
garret in the prince’s castle, and smoke his 
cheroot there in peace. So the world is made. 
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The strong and eager covet honor and enjoy- 
ment for themselves; the gentle and disap- 
pointed (once, they may have been strong and 
eager, too) desire these gifts for their children. 
I think Clive’s father never liked or understood 
the lad’s choice of a profession. He acquiesced 
in it, as he would in any of his son’s wishes. 
But, not being a poet himself, he could not see 
the nobility of that calling; and felt secretly 
that his son was demeaning himself by pursuing 
the art of painting. “Had he been « soldier, 
now,” thought Thomas Newcome, “(though [ 
prevented that), had he been richer than he is, 
he might have married Ethel, instead of being 
unhappy as he now is, God help him! I re- 
member my own time of grief well enough, and 
what years it took before my wound was scarred 
over.” 

So with these things occupying his brain, 
Thomas Newcome artfully invited Barnes, his 
nephew, to dinner, under pretense of talking 
of the affairs of the great B. B. C. With the 
first glass of wine at dessert, and according to 
the Colonel’s good old-faskjoned custom of pro- 
posing toasts, they drank the health of the 
B. B.C. Barnes drank the tosst with all his 
generous heart. The B. B. C. sen‘ to Hobson 
Brothers and Newcome a great deal of busi- 
ness, was in a most prosperous condition, kept 
a great balance at the bank—a balance that 
would not be overdrawn, as Sir Barnes New- 
come very well knew. Barnes was for having 
more of these bills, provided there were remit- 
tances to meet the same. Barnes was ready to do 
any amount of business with the Indian bank, or 
with any bank, or with any individual, Christian 
or heathen, white or black, who could do good 
to the firm of Hobson Brothers“and Newcome. 
He spoke upon this subject with great archness 
and candor: of course, as a City man, he would 
be glad to do a profitable business any where, 
and the B. B. C.’s business was profitable. But 
the interested motive which he admitted frank- 
ly as a man of the world, did not prevent other 
sentiments more agreeable. “My dear Col- 
onel,” says Barnes, “Iam happy, most happy, 
to think that our house and our name should 
have been useful, as I know they have been, in 
the establishment of a concern in which one of 
our family is interested; one whom we all so 
sincerely respect and regard.” And he touched 
his glass with his lips and blushed a little, as 
he bowed toward his uncle. He found himself 
making a little speech, indeed; and to do so 
before one single person seems rather odd. Had 
there been a large company present Barnes 
would not have blushed at all, but have tossed 
off his glass, struck his waistcoat possibly, and 
looked straight in the face of his uncle as the 
chairman ; well, he did very likely believe that 


all my heart. It is always good for men to be 
mueh more for blood relations, as we 


“A relationship which honors me, P'm sure!” 





says Barnes, with a tone of infinite affability. 
You see he believed that Heaven had made him 
the Colonel's superior. 

“And I am very glad,” the elder went on, 
“that you and my boy are good friends.” 

“Friends! of course. It would be unnatural 
if such near relatives were otherwise than good 
friends.” 

“You have been hospitable to him, and Lady 
Clara very kind, and he wrote to me telling me 
of your kindness. Ahem! this is tolerable 
claret. I wonder where Clive gets it ?” 

“You were speaking about that indigo, Col- 
onel!” here Barnes interposes. “Our house 
has done very little in that way to be sure; but 
I suppose that our credit is about as good as 
Battie’s and Jolly’s, and if—” but the Colonel 
is in a brown study. 

“Clive will have a good bit of money when 
I die,” resumes Clive’s father. 

“Why, you are a hale man—upon my word, 
quite a young man, and may marry again, Col- 
onel,” replies the nephew, fascinatingly. 

“T shall never do that,” replies the other. 
“Ere many years are gone, I shall be seventy 
years old, Barnes.” 

“Nothing in this country, my dear Sir! pos- 
itively nothing. Why, there was Titus, my 
neighbor in the country—when will you come 
down to Newcome?—who married a devilish 
pretty girl, of very good family, too, Miss Bur- 
geon, one of the Devonshire Burgeons. He 
looks, I am sure, twenty years older than you 
do. Why should not you do likewise ?” 

“Because I like to remain single, and want 
to leave Clive a rich man. Look here, Barnes, 
you know the value of our bank shares, now ?” 

“Indeed I do; rather speculative; but of 
course I know what some sold for last week,” 
says Barnes. 

“ Suppose I realize now. I think I am worth 
six lakhs. I had nearly two from my poor fa- 
ther. I saved some before and since I invested 
in this affair; and could sell out to-morrow with 
sixty thousand pounds. 

“ A very pretty sum of money, Colonel,” says 
Barnes. 

“T have a pension of a thousand a year.” 

“ My dear Colonel, you are a capitalist! we 
know it very well,” remarks Sir Barnes. 

“ And two hundred a year is as much as I 
want for myself,” continues the capitalist, look- 
ing into the fire, and jingling his money in his 
pockets, “A hundred a year for a horse; a 
hundred a year for pocket-money, for I calcu- 
late, you know, that Clive will give me a bed- 
room and my dinner.” 

“He—he! If your son won't, your nephew 
will, my dear Colonel !” says the affable Barnes, 
smiling sweetly. 

“T can give the boy a handsome allowance, 
you see,” resumes Thomas Newcome. 

“You can make him a handsome allowance 
now, and leave him a good fortune when you 
die!” says the nephew, in a noble and courage- 
ous manner—and as if he said Twelve times 
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twelve are a hundred and forty-four, and you 
have Sir Barnes Newcome’s authority — Sir 
Barnes Newcome’s, mind you—to say so. 

“ Not when I die, Barnes,” the uncle goes on. 
“1 will give him every shilling I am worth 
to-morrow morning, if he marries as I wish 
him.” 

“ Tant mieux pour lui!” cries the nephew; and 
thought to himself, “ Lady Clara must ask Clive 
to dinner instantly. Confound the fellow! I 
hate him—always have; but what luck he has !” 

“ A man with that property may pretend to 
a good wife, as the French say; hey, Barnes ?” 
asks the Colonel, rather eagerly looking up in 
his nephew’s face. 

That countenance was lighted up with a gen- 
erous enthusiasm. “To any woman, in any 
rank—to a nobleman’s daughter, my dear Sir!” 
exclaims Sir Barnes. 

“T want your sister; I want my dear Ethel 
for him, Barnes,” cries Thomas Newcome, with 
a trembling voice, and a twinkle in his eyes. 
“That was the hope I always had till my talk 
with your poor father stopped it. Your sister 
was engaged to my Lord Kew then; and my 
wishes, of course, were impossible. The poor 
boy is very much cut up, and his whole heart is 
bent upon possessing her, She is not, she can’t 
be, indifferent to him. I am sure she would 
not be, if her family in the least encouraged 
him. Can either of these young folks have a 


better chance of happiness again offered to them 


in life? There’s youth, there’s mutual liking, 
there’s wealth for them almost—only saddled 
with the incumbrance of an old dragoon, who 
won't be much in their way. Give us your 
good word, Barnes, and let them come togeth- 
er; and upon my word the rest of my days will 
be made happy if I can eat my meal at their 
table.” 

While the poor Colonel was making his ap- 
peal, Barnes had time to collect his answer ; 
which, since in our character of historians we 
take leave to explain gentlemen’s motives as 
well as record their speeches and actions, we 
may thus interpret. ‘“Confound the young beg- 
gar!” thinks Barnes, then. ‘“ He will have three 
or four thousand a year, will he? Hang him, 
but it’s a good sum of money. What a fool his 
father is to give it away! Is he joking? No, 
he was always half crazy—the Colonel. High- 
gate seemed uncommonly sweet on her, and 
was always hanging about our house. Farin- 
tosh has not been brought to book yet; and 
perhaps neither of them will propose for her. 
My grandmother, I should think, won’t hear of 
her making a low marriage, as this certainly is; 
but it’s a pity to throw away four thousand a 
year, ain’t it?” All these natural calculations 
passed briskly through Barnes Newcome’s mind, 
as his uncle, from the opposite side of the fire- 
place, implored him in the above little speech. 

“ My dear Colonel,” said Barnes; “my dear, 
kind Colonel! Ineedn’t tell you that your propo- 
sal flatters us, as much as your extraordinary gen- 
erosity surprises me. I never heard any thing 





like it—never. Could I consult my own wishes 
—lI would at once. I would, permit me to say, 
from sheer admiration of your noble character, 
say Yes, with all my heart, to your proposal. 
But, alas! I haven’t that power.” 

“TIs—is she engaged?” asks the Colonel, 
Tooking as blank and sad as Clive himself when 
Ethel had :onyersed with him. 

“ No—I can not say engaged—though a per- 
son of the very highest rank has paid her the 
most marked attention. But my sister has, in 
a way, gone from our family, and from my in- 
fluence as the head of it—an influence which I, 
I am sure, had most gladly exercised in your 
favor. My grandmother, Lady Kew, has adopt- 
ed her; purposes, I believe, to leave Ethel the 
greater part of her fortune, upon certain con- 
ditions ; and, of course, expects the—the obe- 
dience, and so forth, which is customary in such 
cases. By the way, Colonel, is our young sou- 
pirant aware that papa is pleading his cause for 
him ?” 

The Colonel said No; and Barnes lauded the 
caution which his uncle had displayed. It was 
quite as well for the young man’s interests 
(which Sir Barnes had -most tenderly at heart) 
that Clive Newcome should not himself move 
in the affair, or present himself to Lady Kew. 
Barnes would take the matter in hand at the 
proper season; the Colonel might be sure it 
would be most eagerly, most ardently pressed. 
Clive came home at this juncture, whom Barnes 
saluted affectionately. He and the Colonel had 
talked over their money business; their conver- 
sation had been most satisfactory, thank you. 
“Has it not, Colonel?” The three parted the 
very best of friends. 

As Barnes Newcome professed that extreme 
interest for his cousin and uncle, it is odd he 
did not tell them that Lady Kew and Miss 
Ethel Newcome were at that moment within a 
mile of them, at her ladyship’s house in Queen 
Street, May Fair. In the hearing of Clive’s 
servant, Barnes did not order his brougham to 
drive to Queen Street, but waited until he was 
in Bond Street before he gave the order. 

And, of course, when he entered Lady Kew’s 
house, he straightway asked for his sister, and 
communicated to her the generous offer which 
the good Colonel had made. 

You see Lady Kew was in town, and not in 
town. Her ladyship was but passing through, 
on her way from a tour of visits in the north, 
to another tour of visits somewhere else. The 
newspapers were not even off the blinds. The 
proprietor of the house cowered over a bed- 
candle and a furtive tea-pot in the back draw- 
ing-room. Lady Kew’s gens were not here. 
The tall canary ones with white polls, only 
showed their plumage and sang in spring. The 
solitary wretch who takes charge of London 
houses, and the two servants specially affected 
to Lady Kew’s person, were the only people in 
attendance. In fact her ladyship was not in 
town. And that is why, no doubt, Barnes New- 
come said nothing about her being ‘bere. 
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PASSAGES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.* 
HIS is the latest book of travels, and one of 
the liveliest, just from the press; being 
sketches of men, places, and things in most of 
the countries of Europe, in Turkey, Syria, Pal- 
estine, and Egypt, by a writer whose brilliant 
style, keen perception of the beautiful in nature 
and art, truthful description, and vigorous views 
of every subject in his way, have won for him 
thousands of admiring readers and friends. Few 
men have more happily blended the cheerful 
with the tender, the beautiful with strength. 
We take, almost at random, a few passages from 
various parts of the volumes : 
ON THE VOYAGE OUT—A MAN OVERBOARD, 
The full moon rose on the sea, and hung out 
from the sky like a silver globe. The ship was 
sailing well under a fair breeze, and we walked 
the deck in the enjoyment of one of the most 
delightful evenings. One after another of the 
passengers went below, and a few only of the 
younger and more romantic remained to look out 
on the waves reflecting the beams of the moon, 
now riding far up in the heavens. It was nearly 
midnight when the cry shot through the ship, 
piercing every ear and heart—“ A MAN OVER- 
BoaRD!” Except the cry of fire, no sound on 
ship is more terrible. For days you have been 
thinking every time you looked over into the 
deep through which the ship is rushing, of the 
helpless and hopeless fate of him who shall be 
cast into the sea; and when the fearful word is 
given, in that tone of mingled fear and pain 
which the fact extorts, there is a sinking of the 
heart, as if each one had a friend now perish- 
ing. Mr. Moore, the second mate, had an as- 
sistant in the ship’s carpenter, who had acted as 
a seaman during the passage, as we had a mis- 
erable crew. He was a fine-looking young man, 
and the only one of all the men who had inter- 
ested the passengers; He had been down in my 
state-room, and told me something of his history. 
His parents were in Holland, and he was on his 
way to visit them, A young woman was on 
board, to whom he was to be married in May, 
and they were to return to America to spend 
their days. His manners were very gentle, and 
he looked to me and spoke as if he had left the 
comforts of home, and had entered a life for 
which he was not formed, My heart had gone 
ont to him, and in return for some acts of kind- 
ness he had done to me, I was thinking what 
present I should make him before going ashore, 
when, at the instant, the shout was made, and 
this noble fellow, the pride of the men, was 
struggling in the pitiless waters. Mr. Moore 
was near him, and had given an order to bear 
off the boom from the side of the ship—this man 
0 the bulwarks, pushed against the 
boom, the topping-lift gave way, and he pitched 
forward, head first, into the sea. The ship shot 
by him in a moment. Nothing thrown over 
could reach him. His cries of agony came up, 
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eutting the heart, oh, so bitterly, that it would 
have been a mercy to be deaf. The mate, with 
admirable promptness, gave the orders to put the 
ship about. “ Ready about. Luff round, Hard 


lee, Tacks and sheets, main top-sail haul: let 
go and haul.” Then he leaped into the boat and 
cried, “Put the helm hard down. Lower away 
the quarter boat.” Never shall I forget the look 
of the mate, as he screamed “ Give me a knife— 
A kn1rE!” and taking one from a sailor, he pass- 
ed it through the ropes. “In men, in”—and 
four stout fellows leaped in with him, and down 
it went upon the ocean, a little shell of a thing, 
sent forth to seek and to save that which was 
lost. I wanted to go with them, and as they 
struck out into the deep, under that full moon, 
at midnight, to look for a drowning brother, I 
felt that their errand was noble though none of 
them should live to tread the deck again. Then 
we gathered on the stern of the ship, and look- 
ed out into the night anc the sea to watch the 
event. It was light enough to see that tears 
were falling fast on the cheeks of some in that 
anxious group. Some of us prayed. It was all 
we could do. The little boat was soon out of 
sight. We could hear the shouts they sent up 
to reach, if it might be so, the ear of the “strong 
swimmer in his agony,” and then all was silent, 
save the wind among the cordage, and the heavy 
flapping of the sails as the ship lay to. A dark 
spot rose on the wave: the flash of the dripping 
oars in the moonlight met the eye, and we knew 
they were coming. The mate was soon seen 
standing at the helm. Our impatience would 
not brook delay, and we sent out the cry “ All 
well?” Our hearts stood still for the answer; a 
half spoken “No” murmured along the waters, 
and we knew that the brave fellow was among 
the dead. So suddenly—so fearfully! ‘To be 
swept from among us, in the midst of life and 
hope.. There were many, many tears of sym- 
pathy that night, and when I went below and 
strove to sleep, the vision of a fellow-being strug- 
gling in the billows around me, drove slumber 
from my eyelids; and when it did come, the 
vision remained among my dreams. 


THE MEN OF ENGLAND—SCENES IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


There was better order in the House of Com- 
mons, than in our House of Representatives— 
more attention to the business in hand, and less 
confusion while members are speaking. They 
sit on long parallel benches with raised backs, 
with no conveniences whatever for writing. All 
the notes a man makes, even of a speech direct- 
ed against himself, and to which he is bound to 
reply, he must make on a bit of paper in his 
hand; and even this is rarely done. All wear 
their hats while sitting, taking them off when- 
ever they rise to speak, or to walk across the 
floor ; and it ill comports with our ideas of pro- 
priety to see a gentleman put his hat on his head 
the moment he has ceased speaking. On the 
Treasury bench, the seat occupied by the mem- 
bers of the government, and running along at the 
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right hand of the speaker, were sitting the most 
distinguished of the present ministry, whose 
names were mentioned to me by my friend. 
The members on the seat behind them were 
taking their ease, with their feet on the back of 
the Treasury bench, so that between the heads 
of Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston were 
the feet of a member of Parliament, and be- 
tween Russell and Sir James Graham were the 
feet of another learned member, and three or 
four more were taking their comfort in the same 
way. Ata social party some days afterward a 
lady said to me, “ Now you will be writing a 
book when you go home, to pay us for all the 
wicked things that our travelers have reported 
of your country.” 

“Bat,” I replied, “I find every thing here 
so much like what I have left behind, that even 
the foibles of my countrymen prove to be hered- 
itary; and they are still to be found in the fa- 
ther-land.” 

“Name some of them, will you?” she de- 
manded, with some spirit, as if she was quite 
sure I would be put to my trumps. 

I then told her that “I had believed the 
practice of sitting with the feet high as the head 
upon a tablé or desk, to be one of the peculiar 
institutions of my own country; but I had per- 
ceived it to have the high sanction of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, and the permission of her Ma- 
jesty’s government.” 

Being still further pressed, I related the facts 
as above, but it was evident that the company 
were incredulous. I then told them, that on 
the previous evening I was in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and asked a friend to count 
the number of members sitting with their feet 
on the top of the benches, a position which 
would place them in the same situation with a 
man in one of our churches with his feet on the 
back of the pew in front of him. The gentle- 
man counted six members thus sitting before 
us, and then commenced counting the men 
stretched out at full length on the benches, but 
they were so many that, after finding twelve or 
fifteen, he gave it up. This was more convinc- 
ing, and it was admitted to be wiser to look at 
our own faults than to be making merry over 
the faults of others. 

Lord John Russell disappoints expectation 
when first seen. His figure is not commanding, 
but it is striking, and, without the prestige of 
form or feature, he makes an impression even 
before he speaks. Serious, thoughtful, sincere, 
his words are waited for, not only that he is in 
the confidence of royalty, and one of the powers 
behind the throne, but for the prudence with 
which he is believed to be endowed. He has 
the confidence of the country, as well as of the 
Queen. Never did I see a great assembly so 
profoundly silent and fixed in their intent to 
hear, as when he rose to answer an inquiry Mr. 
Bright addressed to him in relation to the war 
now going on. Mr. Bright is a fine speaker, 





more of an orator than any one whom I heard 
in the house, He had mado a very eloquent | 





speech against the Ministry, not hesitating to 
denounce the war as unjust, and warning the 
country of its consequences. He spoke of the 
great danger of prevoking hostilities with the 
United States of America, “a power,” he said, 
“now equal to your own,” and he predicted that 
if Great Britain should attempt to enforce her 
doctrine of “the right of search,” in an Ameri- 
can yessel, there would be war between the two 
countries in less than a year. He then inquired 
if the government had taken any steps toward 
securing a good understanding with the United 
States on this subject. This speech had been 
listened to with more than usual attention, but 
the moment Bright sat down, a silence seemed 
to come over the House, as if some stupendous 
event was about to transpire which held every 
breath in suspense, The members did not leave 
their seats, but each man sat, auribus erectis, and 
with eyes directed toward one man who would 
now respond. 

Lord John rose: his frock coat was buttoned 
closely ; his thin hair scarce hiding his massive 
head ; a perfect gentleman in dress and manner, 
and after a momentary pause, while he looked 
upon the floor, he said in a low, conversational 
tone, which, so profound was the silence, was 
heard in the remotest corner of the hall, “ that 
the honorable and learned gentleman might 
rest assured the subject had not escaped the at- 
tention of her Majesty’s government.” That 
was all. Other inquiries were made, and were 
answered with equal brevity and courtesy. Some 
of them required explanation, and the entire 
calmness and self-possession—the perfect famil- 
iarity with those details which others might 
have required a week to pick up, extorted the 
admiration of every hearer of the conversation 
in the House of Commons that night. At other 
times, I heard him when in more elaborate and 
formal efforts he rose to lofty strains of elo- 
quence, and demonstrated his power to sway 
senates with his words. 

» Gladstone is the coming man of England. 
With a transparency of language that is beauti- 
ful to observe, he makes the driest financial and 
statistical matters almost entertaining to his 
hearers, and when pressed in debate he displays 
such fluency, elegance, and energy of expres-- 
sion, as to make him one of the most captiva- 
ting of public speakers. He succeeded Disraeli 
in the chancellorship of the Exchequer, and it . 
did not seem to me in the best taste, that the 
predecessor should now direct his terrible ener- 
gies of invective and sarcasm constantly against 
the man who had supplanted him in office. But 
Disraeli, as the leader of the Opposition, is not 
scrupulous in his choice of weapons or occa- 
sions. Always in his place, taking no part in 
the ordinary business of the House, leaving that 
to his friends who have less responsibilities, he 
sits directly in front of Mr. Gladstone, waiting 


the hour when he may. down upon his 
victim with the 2 eagle and the 
tiger. all the country 


is on the Meg 


of the government, it is a hard 
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matter for the Opposition to make capital out 
of the war. But it would be harder to find in 
modern parliamentary speaking, a philippic 
more terrible than the one which Disraeli de- 
livered one night in March last, reviewing the 
conduct of the Ministry in bringing on the war. 
He pretended to be giving his reasons for not 
meeting the challenge which had been made, 
that he should move a resolution of want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry: and collecting the con- 
tradictory statements made by members of the 
government in the two Houses, and the incon- 
sistent declarations made by the same Ministers at 
different times, he declared there was no need of 
his asking Parliament to declare its want of con- 
fidence in Ministers, when it was plain they had 
no confidence in each other, or in themselves. 


IN PARIS—THE CHILDREN’S BALL—THE BAL 
MASQUE. 


In the winter, or rather in the month of 
March, for it was in the last days of the Carni- 
val, I was in Paris, and attended a children’s 
ball: decidedly the most intensely French of 
any thing I saw in France. It was given in the 
Jardin d’Iver, a winter garden, a Crystal Palace, 
where tropical plants and flowers and the genial 
warmth impart a summer feeling to the place, 
and make it a charming resort. 

In the centre of the palace an arena is floored, 
and vast enough for a thousand children to 
wander and play in. From the sides of this 
area seats for spectators rise, and the plants 
and trees of the garden stand among the seats 
and extend back to the crystal walls, When I 
reached the gates, a long line of carriages was 
discharging their precious byrdens: elegantly 
dressed children, with their governess or mamma, 
and in such haste that it was difficult to keep 
the little ones from rushing into the crowd and 
out of the reach of their protectors. I entered, 
and they were now pouring down in gay and 
beautiful troops upon the floor, their guardians 
accompanying them to the door of the arena, 
and there being obliged to leave them, as none 
but the young people could intrude upon that 
ground. The children ranged in ages from 
three to sixteen. They were of the first fami- 
lies, and dressed in the most elegant yet taste- 
ful style. Some of them were in the costume 
of the last century—children in the dress of 
_ their grandparents, with powdered hair and 

patches on their rosy cheeks; the boys in short 
breeches and broad-tailed coats, yet all in the 
handsomest patterns and colors. For half an 
hour they promenaded in couples, and although 
they had no one to give them instructions, they 
went at it as orderly and politely as if they 
were men and women grown, Introductions 
would be given with perfect gravity and easy 

Gradually the great mass of little 
folks became amalgamated, and the perform- 
ances of the day were ready to begin. 
large orchestra i 
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menced. Then followed the liveliest, laugh- 
ablest, and prettiest scene that I ever saw among 
the children. It was a burlesque on balls. I: 
was the folly of dancing illustrated. It was 
child’s play, and seemed just fit for that, Little 
girls and boys, certainly not more than three, 

and some said not more than éwo and a half 

years old, would go through the motions with 
pi ofound propriety, holding to one another, and 
jumping as well as they could, as if unconscious 
that a thousand others were around them, and 
two or three thousand looking at them. The 
larger children had, of course, been taught to 
dance, and to them this was a great day to show 
off their airs, in the presence of the fashion and 
beauty of Paris 

The change of the music was instantly seen 
in the movement of the gay young multitude. 
And when it ceased} they dissolved into their 
several parties, marching and counter-marching, 
in the easiest and most agreeable manner con- 
ceivable, the gayest party that could be found 
that day in the Emperor’s dominions. 

Their parents and friends, sitting among the 
broad-leafed plants and orange-trees, seemed to 
be quite as much pleased as their children. A 
fine passage in the dance was applauded with 
great glee. The fond mother was pointing out 
to a group of friends her own dear child on the 
floor. Others received the compliments of their 
acquaintances on the beauty and grace of their 
children; and all appeared to enter into the oc- 
casion with the greatest zest, thinking it—as I 
presume it was, for young and old—one of the 
proudest days of their lives. What can be ex- 
pected of a people thus trained, but that they 
will be frivolous, thoughtless, vain, and dissi- 
pated? What kind of women will these girls 
make, who are taught to seek distinction in such 
ascene? The greatest need of France is moth- 
ers—as much now as ever; and the prospect is 
not promising that France will have them soon. 

I saw the bills posted for a Cluldren’s Theatre, 
and was told that they are attended by great 
crowds, the performances being given in the 
early part of the evening, that the nurses, with 
their infantile charges, may get home in season 
for bed. The little folks ought to have some 
rest, and must not be kept out too late. 

The masked balls of Paris are described as 
the most picturesque and extraordinary of any 
of the night-scenes of Paris. As they are usu- 
ally given on Saturday nights, and the dancing 
does not commence till midnight, those who 
have scruples of conscience on the matter of 
holy time will not attend to see what is to be 
seen, even if their scruples did not hinder them 
from going at any other time. A gentleman, 
who was present at the grand Bal Masque at 
the close of the Carnival, describes the scene; 

“Tt was given in the Opera-house, the pit 
being floored over, making an arena for dancing 
for three or four thousand persons. The boxes 
are appropriated to spectators. Every conceiy- 
able character in the line of the ludicrous was 
exhibited by the men, and the gayest and frail- 
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est costumes imaginable were worn by the wo- 
men. Men dressed as women, and women as 
men; and some, in imitation of animals, with 
horns and feathers, would come suddenly upon 
the floor, and be received with shouts of laugh- 
ter, and mingle in the dance. Hundreds of the 
women wore dressed in loose silk pantaloons, 
and a looser linen waist, so as to have the great- 
est possible freedom of action on the floor. And 
when the «xciting strains of music summoned 
them to the work, a scene of bewilderment and 
revelry ensued that no pen of mine can essay 
to paint. The most extravagant figures were 
attempted, but no prescribed extravagance was 
sufficient for the frenzy of the actors in this ex- 
traordinary scene. They leaped, they whirled, 
they embraced, they raved in the wildness of 
the hour, as if they had lost all reason, and 
were now let loose to play the fool with thou- 
sands like themselves. After half an hour of 
the most violent and outlandish dancing, the 
whole company would promenade, and this was 
the time for the amusement of the masks with 
each other. The men wore none, except those 
who were dressed in some outre style, and the 
women had usually but a piece of black silk 
covering half the face, and this they were soon 
quite willing to drop, especially if they were 
handsome. The excitement increased as the 
night wore on. Madder and more mad ap- 
peared the dancers. The rooms for refresh- 


ments were crowded with men and women, who 
sought in strong drink the means of recruiting 
their failing strength. This was fuel to the 
flame. The restraints of decency became weak- 
er, and then followed scenes more like pande- 
monium than any thing earthly ought to par- 
allel.” 


CHURCHES—HOLY STAIRS. 

In the church of the Capuchins is a famous 
picture of Guido—the Archangel Michael con- 
quering a monster. It cost me some trouble to 
find a monk who would come and withdraw the 
curtain, for it was the hour for vespers, and they 
were all engaged; but when I discovered one 
apparently at leisure, he led me back into the 
church, and very kindly exposed the glorious 
painting, the master-piece of Guido. The young 
angel, with flowing hair and a countenance of 
heavenly beauty, with ardent courage and 
strength, is coming down on the enemy, and 
treading him beneath his feet. Our guide then 
conducted us to the cemetery of the Capuchins 
beneath their convent—an extraordinary muse- 
um in the court of death. One monk had just 
completed the pleasant duty of showing three 
ladies through the tombs, and they were kissing 
his hand and receiving his blessing as we came 
near. We entered the subterranean apartments, 
consisting of a series of cells, which are laid off 
in little squares, and covered with earth and 





card in the other hand tells us the name of the 
monk and the time of his decease. ‘The walls 
of this gloomy sepulchre are adorned with cu- 
rious figures, wrought with the bones of the 
monks, who are thus made to contribute to the 
embellishment of the place after they are pick- 
ed to pieces. Long ago the whole number of 
cells was filled with the mummies, and now, 
when a Capuchin dies, he can find a bed below 
only by crowding out the one who has been here 
the longest. His bones are then worked up; his 
skull becomes a lamp, the vertebra a chain to 
hang it on, and the shoulder-blade becomes a 
scythe in the lank fingers of a skeleton, while 
the columns and arches are all made of thighs 
and arms, and even the smaller bones are set 
in curious mosaics, making the queerest of all 
caricatures in the chamber of the dead, 

Every one has read of the Holy Stairs, the 
Scala Santa, in the noble portico near to the 
Basilica of St. John Lateran. These twenty- 
eight marble steps are said to have been in Pi- 
late’s house in Jerusalem, and the same which 
the Saviour trod when he went to the judgment- 
seat of the Governor. Now no one is permitted 
to ascend them but on her knees. I say Aer 
knees, for of the scores who were slowly.climb- 
ing when I was there, not a man was to be seen. 
But at the head of the stairs is a chapel, on 
which is written in Latin, “In all the world 
there is no place more holy ;” and into this no 
woman is allowed to enter. I looked through 
the windows and saw the divinity of the sanctu- 
ary, a painting of the Saviour at the age of 
twelve, said to be a perfect likeness, and painted 
by the evangelist Luke! Of all the penitents 
who were toiling up the stairs, a few only ap- 
peared to be impressed with solemnity becom- 
ing the work in which they were engaged. One 
lady, elegantly dressed, a plump and pretty wo- 
man, laughed all the way up, and chatted with 
the children, who found it excessively tedious to 
be toiling in this way, when they would have pre- 
ferred to mount two or three steps at a time. 
Another was very much out of breath, and used 
her handkerchief freely in wiping the perspira- 
tion from her brow while she rested a few mo- 
ments, and then climbed on. It is awkward 
work going up stairs on one’s knees. I have 
heard it said that going down stairs in this way 
is a certain cure of the fever and ague. It is 
just as good for that malady as this uphill work 
is for the more desperate malady of sin. But 
here, even here, on his knees, on these very 
stairs, the great reformer, Luther, was star- 
tled by a voice from heaven—“The just shall 
live by faith”—and the Reformation was con- 
ceived. 

A TURKISH BATH. 

We entered a large apartment with a white 
marble floor, and a fountain of water playing im 
the centre. A dome was pierced with many 
holes, shedding a dim twilight over the room, 
and its warmth induced a pleasing languor. 
On a raised platform were divans, and bathers 
were reclining. We stretched ourselves to rest 
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a moment after our long walk. A servant then 
assisted me in undressing. Enyeloped in a 
large shawl, and with towels about. my head, I 
rose up from the divan, and stepping off from 
the platform, put. my feet, not on the marble 
floor, but into wooden clogs, which stood ready 
to receive them, and marched unstead‘ly along 
in the procession of similarly clad, or unclad 
bathers. Passing out of this room we entered 
another steaming with heated vapor, all but suf- 
focating. It grew hotter as we advanced, and 
I paused, fearful to proceed. Becoming accus- 
tomed to it in a few moments, we were led into 
still another room, with a marble circular plat- 
form about a foot high in the centre, while all 
around the sides were niches, a fountain in each, 
from which hot and cold water was flowing. On 
the marble floor a naked Turk was lying flat 
upon his back, and a stout fellow was bending 
his joints and kneading him all over as if he 
were dough, I sat down by the side of a fcunt- 
ain and surrendered myself to the soft, enerv- 
ating influence of the atmosphere. At first it 
was oppressive, but soon was exceedingly agree- 
able. A young Turk, a smooth, handsome boy, 
came now, gently removed the covering from 
my head and shoulders, letting it fall loosely 
over my limbs. ‘Taking one of my arms he 
rubbed it with a cloth mitten, at first softly, and 
then more briskly, with warm water. Then he 
took the other arm and went through the same 
process, my neck, and back, and breast; the 
cuticle seemed to roll up and off as he continued 
his manipulations, and I began to fear he was 
skinning me, or that I had never heen washed 
clean before. With closed eyes and a gradual 
falling away of consciousness, I let him complete 
the process in hisown way. When he had thus 
thoroughly cleansed me from head to heels he 
took a wisp, or mop of palm fibres, like tow, 
and lathered. me with light suds, pouring it over 
my head and neck, piling it on me, though it 
would run down on my beard, as the ointment 
on Aaron’s. Dipping bowls of hot water, he 
poured them on the top of my head; and as it 
streamed in a fiery torrent over my eye-balls, I 
thought they must be destroyed. I dared not 
open them to see if I could see; but I held my 
hands tightly over my eyes while he continued 
to dip and pour, till endurance was no longer 
possible, and I groaned to him to have mercy 
on me and stop. He did rest, but for a mo- 
ment only; and once more covering me with 
the lather, he repeated the douche of hot water 


till he was satisfied; for I had no words which, 


he could understand in which to convey my 
fears of the fatal 
ing operation. He left me to sit quietly for a 





we withdrew, into the grand central hall, where 
the divans invited us again to repose. The 
servant now brought the chibouque—the pipe, 
with a stem four or five feet long, handsomely 
ornamented—and placing the pipe in a saucer 
on the floor, displayed his skill in bringing the 
amber mouth-piece so that it would rest upon 
my lips. I took a few whifis, and then another 
servant appeared with coffee in a tiny china 
cup, and this cup in another of silver filigree. 
work. The coffee is drunk without milk or 
sugar, black, strong, and bitter, not to my taste 
at all; but the Turks are fond of it. I pre- 
ferred the pleasant sherbet that followed; and 
by this time I was refreshed and ready to be 
dressed. With all the aches and pains of a 
week of hardship taken out of me, and rejoicing 
like a strong man to run a race, I left the bath 
with my friends, after paying about twenty-five 
cents for the various luxuries of bathing and 
refreshment which I had enjoyed. Money must 
go a long way here, or all this could not be had 
for a quarter of a dollar. 


THE SLAVE MARKET—BUYING WIVES—SHOOTING 
THEM AT PLEASURE, 

Antonio now brought us, after a long ride, to 
the slave-market. On one side of an open 
square was a row of boxes or stalls without win- 
dows, and the doors closely shut. As we came 
up, ® man in European dress stepped up and 
asked, in French, if we would look at the girls ; 
and immediately opened the door of one of the 
pens. Instead of seeing half a dozen beautiful 
Circassians, whose charms have been the theme 
of so much poetry and prose, four or five African 
women, dark as night, fat and funny, jumped up, 
and laughing merrily, desired us to buy them. 
Decidedly we had no inclination to make the 
purchase; and the dealer, seeing that we were 
merely gratifying our curiosity, slammed the 
door, and turned on his heel. Other men on 
the ground had a supply of these Nubian wo- 
men for sale; but if there were any whites in 
the market, we were told that Franks are not 
allowed to look at them. As they are bought 
only for the harems of the Turk, the profaner 
eyes of the European must not see them before 
or after they enter that impenetrable retreat. 
These are bronght to the market by their parents 
and friends, and often are children of the most 
respectable families in their own country, who 
are thus disposed of in the way of marriage per- 
fectly consistent with the Oriental ideas of do- 
mestic happiness, however it may be revolting to 
ours. I had quite an argument with a Turkish 
merchant on this subject. He would not ad- 
mit me, of course, into his harem; but the door 
that led into it was frequently left open, and 
never failed to disclose one or more of his wives, 
who di after we had exchanged glances. 
I told him that one wife was enough if she was 
gcod, and too many if she was bad. He re- 
plied, that if she was good, the more of the same 
sort the better; and if she was bad, he must get 
a good one to console him for his disappointment 
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inthe other. Hesaid he had six, and loves them 
all, and they love him; and not one of them 
wishes to leave him. My arguments were all 
wasted; and I left him to the enjoyment of the 
field and the harem. 

Slavery ainong the Turks is about the same 
as adoption into the family. Th» boy, bought 
of the trader, rises to the rank of his owner, be- 
comes a member of the state, may be an officer 
of the government, take the daughter of the Sul- 
tan to be his wife, and aspire to the throne. But 
the power of the master is absolute over the 
slave; and the lordly Turk, not the Sultan only, 
but his ministers and his rich subjects, surround- 
ed with their harems of fair women, bought with 
their money, and brought here in the budding 
loveliness of youth from the vales of Georgia 
and Circassia, do not hesitate to gratify their un- 
bridled passions at any sacrifice in the exercise 
of their unlimited power. Not long since, one 
of the Sultan’s present ministers accused one of 
his wives of stealing a trinket that belonged to 
another. She denied the charge with the warm 
indignation of injured innocence. In her youth- 
ful beauty she stood up before him as he sat on 
the crimson divan; and the whole bevy of his 
wives gathered around to see the trial of the ac- 
cused, now trembling before her lord and mas- 
ter. She could only assert her innocence, while 
he repeated the charge, and drawing a pistol 
from his girdle, shot her through the heart. The 
frightened women fled from the shocking scene, 
as she fell bleeding and dead at the monster's 
feet. How common these things are, no man 
can say; but that such things are not uncom- 
mon, even at the present day, there is too much 
reason to fear. 


LOVE AND CHARCOAL, 
BY G. P, R. JAMES, 

Perse ene: often leads one into strange 

places and unpleasant circumstances. I 
have found it so, and perhaps experienced the 
evil consequences of indulging that propensity 
more than most men. Indeed, with me it is 
rather a passion than a propensity—a passion 
in certain circumstances quite irresistible. To 
give it force with me, however, there must be 
something more than the mere desire of know- 
ing and investigating things secret or concealed 
from me. All the young people in the world 
might make love, lawfully or unlawfully, within 
ten steps of me without exciting the slightest 
desire on my part to know what they were 
about. Rogues might rob, plunder, or cheat; 
politicians lie, swindle, and corrupt; scandal- 
mongers calumniate and backbite, without in- 
ducing me to lend an ear or turn an eye in that 
direction. But when there is any thing gloomy, 
any thing awful, any thing terrible to be dis- 
covered, or, indeed, attached in any way—real 








ings, although every step be accompanied by 
pain and terror to m A 

I remember, in the year 1819, when I was 
detained for some months in Paris on business, 
I was fond of rambling through the older parts 
of that very remarkable city, and used frequent- 
ly x0 pass through the Rue dés Petits Champs. 
It had at that time a very dingy and somewhat 
squalid appearance about it; and one house 
especially seemed more dingy, more squalid, 
more ancient than the rest. Atvall events, it 
was more dirty. The brush of the painter, the 
trowel of the mason, the saw and chisel of the 
carpenter, did not seem to have been exercised 
upon it since it was built. It was a tall house, 
six stories high at least, and it had an ever-open 
porte cochére—for that had once been a fashion- 
able street-—which gave a view into a small 
court-yard, round which the great mass of the 
house arose. The windows upon the five upper 
stories toward the street were thickly coated 
and dim with the alternate rains and dust of 
many years; but there were two windows on 
the ground floor, or rez-de-chaussée, as they call 
it, one on each side of the porte cochére, which 
were a little cleaner; one of them, indeed, tol- 
erably clean. The one displayed an inscription, 
giving the passing stranger notice that cigars 
and snuff were to be had within (this inscrip- 
tion, by the way, was written in a crabbed 
French hand upon a long strip of dingy gray 
paper much the color of the smoke-begrimed 
stone of the building), and the other window 
indicated the profession of those within by a 
display of semewhat soiled gloves and fly- 
marked articles of lingerie. 

I passed it two or three times a day for at 
least a week, and every time I passed I looked 
up at the windows. Nothing, however, was to 
be seen but the dirt; no face appeared at any 
dusky pane; no head or hand was protruded to 
gaze on the passing crowd below or to water a 
sickly box of mtgnonnette which somewhat men- 
aced the heads of the passengers. Gradually 
I grew interested in that house: it was so lean, 
so sordid, so woebegone, it looked like one of 
those men in threadbare black coats and panta- 
loons with glossy knees, whom we all conclude 
to have known better days, and who, we imag- 
ine-—especially if their linen be scanty and 
somewhat yellow—have ruined themselves by 
gin or gambling. I began to ask myself cu- 
riously what sort of inhabitants that house could 
contain; to whom it belonged; what were its 
purposes, its applications. 

I rarely saw any one go in or out in the ear- 
lier hours of the day; but once or twice, pass- 
ing about four o'clock, I perceived several men 
enter in haste, and once a young and pretty girl 
and an old lady, both en chapeau—then a sign 
of claims to the rank of gentlewoman—and tol- 
erably wel? dressed. The interest grew more 


sickly. “I will know what it all means,” I said 
to myself;. “I will find out how this place is 
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tenanted. ‘There are things in every great city 
which no one dreams of but the actors in them. 
Almost every house has its tragedy and its farce 
going on within it, while we pass by the door 
unmoved.” 

The next time that I went down the street, 
I quietly turned and entered the porte cochére. 
On the left hand was a little dingy den, with a 
door glazed in the upper half, and an inscrip- 
tion thus: “ Partez av Portier.” But I had 
nothing to do with the porter. He was not 
likely to give me any information, and so I 
walked on into the court-yard. The aspect of 
the place was not much improved by nearer in- 
spection. The windows that looked into the 
court were as dim and dusty, the walls were as 
black, the window-sills and doors as ancient 
and colorless as those on the street; and, be- 
sides, there was a quantity of long rank grass 
growing up between the paving-stones, and 
showing clearly that horses seldom trod and 
vehicles rolled there. Neither was there any 
thing apparent to satisfy my curiosity, except 
where, from a pole stuck out of an upper 
window, and dangling by a piece of string, was 
a board with the words, “ Chambres garnies a 
douer.” 

1 then determined to go into the little glove- 
shop on the rez-de-chaussée and make inquiries, 
for by this time my fancy was excited to a high 
pitch, and I was resolved my curiosity should 
be satisfied. I found within a little old shriv- 
eled Frenchwoman, the very pink of politeness, 
and, of course, as the great preliminary, I 
bought a pair of gloves. All #renchwomen 
love to talk when they have nothing else to do, 
and often whatever else they have to do; and 
thus I and Madame were soon in full conversa- 
tion. I was not very ceremonious in bringing 
her to the point ; for asking all sorts of impertin- 
ent questions is perfectly polite in France, if it be 
done ina polite manner; and I soon obtained 
sufficient information to stimulate my curiosity 
still farther. I found that the house was used as 
a boarding-house, and the oid lady informed me 
that it contained “une société charmante,” and, 
moreover, “‘table @héte excellente.” There I found 
several young artists of whom the great world 
had never heard, and never will; several clerks 
in second-rate shops and warehouses; several 
ladies who gave lessons in various arts and ac- 
complishments ; and a number of others, whose 


I were looking for such a place, I could not find 
a better in Paris. 
This last observation gave point to my pur- 





knew always mastered me in the end, and 
against which, therefore, there was no use of 
struggling. The Boodhists say that a man who 
wishes to overcome his faults and passjons 
must take them one by one, like a man count- 
ing a rosary or string of beads ; but I never could 
get over that first one, which has so often put 
me in painful situations. 

Well, I walked straight in from the glove- 
shop to the porter’s den, and began to chaffer 
about board and lodging. I am plain enough in 
my apparel, God knows; but the man eyed me 
all over, and then was all civility and attention. 
He would have the honor of conducting me im- 
mediately to “‘ Madame,” he said. She would 
be charmed to show me all the vacant rooms. 
There was an “ appartement delicieux au premier,” 
and “ sur le grand escalier,” and another nearly 
equally good “ sur de petit escalier,” but he coun- 
seled the former. It was more suited to the 
position of “‘ Monsieur.” 

Madame was as courteous as the porter. She 
was a great tall strapping Flemish lady, very 
good-looking, though of large dimensions, and 
she instantly hurried with her keys, giving sun- 
dry orders to sundry maids as she went to show 
me the vacant rooms. Sagaciously she took me 
to the worst before the best. She took me up 
the “petit escalier,” narrow and crooked, light- 
ed principally by borrowed lights. Up three 
flights of steps she led me to a small dingy 
room, out of which the clothes and effects of an 
occupying tenant had not yet been removed. 
There was a trunk in a corner, a cravat over 
the back of a chair, and a pallet, paints, and 
brushes on the table. She explained, however, 
that the monsieur would be out in two or three 
days, “pauvre jeune homme !” 

As I had lost more breath in going up than 
I should like to lose three or four times a day, 
I declined that chamber, and explained the rea- 
son. She then led me down to the floor below, 
where she showed me the counterpart room, 
and enlarged upon the excellent society which 
I should have around me there. One apart- 
ment was occupied by “‘ Madame ——,” an ex- 
celient old lady of good family, who had con- 
descended to be governess to the only daughter 
of the “Duc de Quatrevingts Tourelles,” and 
was now living on an annuity she received from 
the family. Then she pointed to the very next 
door to that which she intended for my entrance, 
telling me, with a very knowing look, that there 
lodged a “ charmante } le comme une 
ange,” who gave drawing and painting lessons 
to young ladies. ‘Une personne charmante,” 
she said, looking as cunning as possible all 
the time, “ mais sage, trés sage ;” and then she 
laughed, fit to kill herself, at the very idea of 
there being such a thing as female virtue on the 
earth 


However, neither the neighborhood of the 
old lady, nor that of the young one, proved 


tem) enough. It was-still too high. In 
short, I was resolyed to see the apartment upon 
the ground esealier, which the porter had men- 
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tioned, and thither at length the good dame led 
me. She had to conduct me to the floor be- 
low, where she pointed out the sadle a man: 2r, or 
dining-hall, upon a good large vestibule, with 
the grand escalier running down to the ground 
floor. At tha distance of some ten steps from 
the door of this dinning-room was on either 
side another large door, and one of these she 
opened, rushed in, put back the blinds, and 
then, after a quick glance round at what she 
consideredthe grandeur of the “‘ pidce,” she fix- 
ed her eyes upon me to see how I would be 
struck. 

The apartment consisted of a little anteroom 
about twelve feet square, and beyond that a good 
large bedroom, with a bed in an alcove or recess, 
having a closet for clothes at each end. This 
alcove was on the left hand side, and no great 
calculation was needed to show me that it and 
the two closets, which occupied the whole length 
of the wall of the room, abutted upon the dining- 
hall. Just opposite the door by which I entered 
were two large windows, looking out into the 
court-yard, and affording so much light that I 
was surprised to perceive on the side opposite 
the bed another small window of an oblong 
shape, about three feet in width by two in 
height, perched up at the top of the wall just 
under the cornice. This was soon explained, 
however, for when I pointed it out to Madame, 
she not only informed me that it was what is 
called a borrowed light, to enable people to see 
their way upon the petit escalier, but dragged me 
up again, crying, “ Tenez, Monsieur ; je vais vous 
Jaire voir,” and then took a great deal of pains 
to convince me that it was impossible for any 
one passing up or down that staircase to see 
into my room, for although it was so high up in 
the wall of the chamber, it was on a level with 
the feet of the passengers. This perfectly satis- 
fied me, and I engaged the apartment, paid a 
small sum as earnest, and promised to move in 
the nextday. This promise I faithfully fulfilled, 
but in the mean time did not give up my apart- 
ments in the Rue d’Antin, which, for a longer 
residence, suited me much better. In fact I 
went there merely from curiosity to see how 
people live. Madame assisted me with the 
greatest politeness in making all my little ar- 
rangements, changed the place of this piece of 
furniture and that, and as I was very courteous 
to her, spoke French, and paid her a small com- 
pliment now and then, I seemed to rise high in 
her good graces. 

After all was arranged, as we had raised some 
dust in ofr manceuvres, she invited me down to 
her little salon while the gargon swept the room 
and waxed the floors, and passing through the 
dining-hall, she led me to a neat sitting-room 
beyond, where I found two ladies already in 
occupation and one gentleman. I was intro- 
duced in form, and soon settled rightly who and 
what my new companions were. The first was 
an elderly lady—about sixty-five—with a some- 
what pretentious air, and a certain degree of 
minauderie, to say nothing of rouge and a wig; 





and she I settled in my own mind was the ad- 
mirable lady of good family who still enjoyed a 
little annuity from the family of the Duke de 
Quatrevingts Tourelles. 

The other lady was the pretty girl I had seen 
once going into the porte cochére, and a mighty 
pretty girl she was, especially without her bon- 
net, with her black hair as smooth and glossy as 
a rayen’s wing, and her full black eyes deeply 
shaded, but replete with a soft, tender light. 
This was, of course, the young lady who gave 
lessons in painting, etc., to other young ladies. 
The gentleman who sat by her side seemed not 
at.all insensible to her beauty, and their con- 
versation was carried on in low and evidently 
very intimate tones, with glances of the eye, and 
looks of intelligence, which left no doubt of the 
quality of their friendship. He was a young, 
pale, rather haggard-looking man, but with good 
features and a fine person. His beard and hair 
were wild, and in this respect corresponded well 
with the expression of his eyes, which had a 
quick, eager, impetuous flash in them that 
savored a little of frenzy—whether of that 
which we are told assists the poet’s eye in roll- 
ing or not, I can not say—but to me it looked 
a little unsettled and unsafe. When I was 
introduced to him and his fair companion, those 
eyes fixed upon me eagerly, but he seemed soon 
to settle in his own mind that I had not the 
qualities of a rival—I believe it was a glance at 
my drab gaiters which decided the question— 
and after that he was civil and courteous 
enough. 

In the mean while I heard Madame informing 
the old lady that I was vieux gargon, but a charm- 
ing, excellent man; and after a while, when I had 
a little private conversation with her, she told 
me that “ pauvre Monsieur L—— was madly in 
love with Mademoiselle Elise, but, poor people, 
what could they do? He had not a sou, and 
could not sell his pictures, and she was forced 
to live by her teaching.” She whispered in the 
most profound confidence a little bit of scandal 
in regard to the extent of their intimacy; but 
enjoined secrecy, inasmuch as such a suspicion 
would ruin the prospects of the young lady, 
observing very properly that it was none of her 
business—she was not bound to play duenna to 
every lady who did her the honor of boarding 
in her house. 

I never believe any tales of scandal, much 
less mere insinuation—I would rather not be- 
lieve them, and so I do not—and in the present 
case they only served to make me take an inter- 
est in the two young people, who seemed to be in 
an unhappy but not unusual predicament ; and as 
Iwas placed at dinner next to Monsieur L——, 
I contrived to get tolerably intimate with him 
in a short time. His fair friend sat just oppo- 


site, so that he had something to feast his eyes’ 


upon while he talked to me. The dinner was 
really very good to the taste. What it was 
composed of I do not know—who ever does 
know the composition of a French dinner? 
But after it was over, I asked my new acquaint 
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ance to join me in my apartment, and partake 
of a very fine bottle of Clos de Vougeaut, of 
which I had brought a store with me. He said 
he would come in a few minutes, and T saw him 
soon after walk across the court with Made- 
moiselle Elise, who parted from him at the door. 
He then returned and joined me in my rooms, 
and I could not help perceiving thai he was 
very sad. The wine did not seem to cheer him 
much, and though Frenchmen are generally 
very facile in talking of their own affairs, he did 
not even approach the subject of his. To lead 
the way, and really with a kindly feeling toward 
him, I started the topic of painting, alludef to 
his profession as an artist, and expressed a wish 
to see some of his productions. He entered 
with enthusiasm into matters of art, ‘and after a 
long disquisition, promised to bring me some of 
his drawings on the following morning. This 
he did not fail to do, and I found that they 
really had merit, though not that commanding 
merit which insures success. They were mere 
sketches, but vigorous and artistical, and I thought 
I could not spend a few Napoleons better than 
in buying some to hang up in my library at 
home. I selected six, and asked him to fix the 
price. He did so, naming a very moderate sum, 
and I paid him immediately in gold. I shall 
not easily forget his look or manner when I laid 
the four Napoleons down upon the table. He 
gazed at them and sighed, and seemed to hesi- 
tate whether ho should take them up or not. 
Then pointing to them with his hand, he said, 
in a sort of cynical tone, “ Tenez, Monsieur ; I 
recollect the time when to have sold half-a- 
dozen of my sketches for four Napoleons in one 
morning would have filled my heart with hope 
and expectation—I should have seen fame, and 
wealth, and honor before me, and the gratifica- 
tion of all my brightest hopes. But now—I 
have so often had such gleams, and so often 
seen them vanish the next instant, that they are 
to me like the handfuls of couscousou which the 
Moors give to a man whom they have impaled, 
to keep him just living on in his agony till he 
rots upon the stake.” 

There was something so unutterably sad in 


his whole tone, that his words touched me to | 


the heart; and I was just thinking what I could 
do to serve, or say to comfort him, when he 
snatched up the money and ran out of the 


He did not dine at the table that day, and I 


people passed up at all sorte of hours; but it 
was the dull glare of that squ:'re eye of light at 
the top of the wall, forever looking at me as I 
lay, that annoyed me most. Half an hour—an 
hour, passed without any one going up or coming 
down ; but still I lay awake, looking at that dull 
glare. There were cobwebs and dust enough 
to dim it, beyond doubt; but that only added 
to the annoyance. At length ten o’clock struck 
by the pendule in the dining-hall, and shortly 
after I heard somebody rustling up the petit es- 
calier. ‘The lantern hung on the opposite side 
of the stairs, so that I had the advantage of 
| seeing their shadows—at least the lower parts 
| of their shadows—as they passed up or down—a 
| sort of ombre chinoise. It was that of Madame 
|, the elderly pensionary of the Quatre- 
vingts Tourelles family, which now passed. I 
am sure of that. There was the immensely ex- 
tensive amplitude of gown, and the little foot— 
very neat and well preserved—raised, to go up 
the step in sight, like that of an antelope in a 
| coat of arms. But her shadow passed away 
like the rest. I could hear that she made a 
pause at the door of her room. I imagined 
her fumbling for her key in her pocket. She 
applied it audibly to the key-hole, and then 
went in and closed the door. 

Another hour passed, and still I could not 
close my eyes. Then I heard a step in the 
court-yard below, and then there was a quiet 
footstep again upon the petit escalier. At the 








| same time there was a light step in the room 
overhead, crossing the floor in a direction that 
seemed to lead from the window toward the 


door. In the day time, what with sounds in- 
side the house and out, I had never yet distin- 
guished a sound in that up-stairs room, and I 
| did not remember having heard one even that 
| night till then. But now it was distinct, and 
‘the moment after I saw a pair of men’s boots 
cross the borrowed: light. I listened with all 
my ears. The steps stopped at one of the doors 
on the flight above. I could not hear the door 

opened, but a minute or two after I am sure I 
| heard the murmur of voices, and I think I heard 
| sobs. 

“Tmprudent young people!” I thought; and 
felt the full force and necessity of the prayer, 
“Lead us not into temptation!” Unhappily, 
it is we who are always seeking it ourselves. 
Whoever was the visitor, he staid but a few 
moments, and I heard him mount farther up 
the stairs. He certainly went to the room of 





when I went in, rather late, I found Mademoi- 
selle Elise seated, with the officer of the Swiss 
of the table saying 
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without ing, took one mouthful of coffee, 
and cut a long French roll in two. By the time 
that feat was accomplished, the officer had fin- 
ished his breakfast, and rising, with a low bow 
to Mademoiselle, quitted the room. Still Mon- 
sieur L—— did not speak—no, not one word— 
and then he started up, and was making toward 
the door. But Elise could not bear it any \on- 
ger, and she cried, “Charles! Charles!” He 
paused an instant, and she joined him at the 
other.end of the room. I did not listen, but a 
casual glance of the eye that way showed me 
eager conversation and the gesture of entreaty 
and expostulation upon her part—upon his, an 
averted eye, a gloomy brow, a gnawing of the 
nether lip. At last he said a few words; and 
exclaiming, “ Attend—attend!” to my great 
surprise, Elise ran up to me, and laying her 
hand almost familiarly upon my arm, she said, 
“Would Monsieur confer a great favor upon 
her, and change seats with her that day at din- 
ner, excusing the great liberty she was taking 
in making such a request ?” 

She was so pretty, and she said it so prettily, 
that if it had been a desire to sit with my back 
to the stove or at an open window, I could not 
have refused her; and I replied, “Certainly. 
I shall be but too happy to concur in any ar- 
rangement that gives you pleasure.” 

We three were now the only persons in the 
room—for the gargon had gone away with dirty 
plates—and what we said was quite aloud. 
Elise brought her lover back to the table, and I 
thought it better to leave them alone together. 
“* Jealousy,” I said, as I walked up the stairs; 
and after pondering a short time upon the eu- 
rious perversities of love, I went out to transact 
some business. 

By the dexterous arrangement which Elise 
had made, by the aid of my concurrence, she 
was placed next to Monsieur L——, and I next 
to the officer of the Swiss Guard. Poor man! 
he looked quite disconcerted when he came in 
and found how the pieces had been altered on 
the board—his queen mated, and he himself in 
check. The game, however, was not quite up 
with him—at least he seemed to think so—and 
he said several things to Mademoiselle Elise 
across the table—all very pretty in their way, 
but all very insignificant. They fell short of 
their mark, however; for some Elise did not 
hear, some she would not hear, and the rest 
she did not seem to attend to. 

“This is atonement,” thought I; and; taking 
a little interest in the game that was played, 
when my fair young friend and her lover retired 
into the sanctum of Madame, I walked in after 
them, and engaged the elders in conversation, 
that the younger ones might have their confer- 
ence ad to themselves. Nevertheless, from 
time to time I caught a few words of what was 
passing between Monsieur L—— and his com- 
panion, as they sat in a corner engaged in very 
eager and animated discussion. 

I tried to divine what it was all about; and 
perhaps I was not wrong in thinking that, like 





two fish caught ina net, the meshes of which 
were formed of passion and poverty, they were 
strugg!ing to find some means of getting out, 
but still found themselves entangled. 

At length there came a long, and, as it seem- 
ed to me, a solemn and gloomy pause; and 
then Monsieur I,——, bending down his head, 
said something in @ whisper to his beautiful 
friend. 

She did not raise her eyes, but answered, in 
a low but distinct tone, “ Soit (so be it); mais 
Cest mourir de faim (but it is to die of hpnger).” 

Again Monsieur L—— bent down his head, 
and added something in as low a tone as before. 
She gave a quick, almost painful start; then 
suddenly a light, almost like that of joy, beamed 
in her eyes, and laying her hand upon his arm, 
she repeated more than once, “‘Soit—Soit! It 
is the only resource. We may be happy at 
length.” 

After some more conversation, which I did 
not overhear, she rose, and, taking Madame 
apart, conversed with her for several minutes, 
during which time I could see several significant 
shakes of the head, as the eyes of the two turned 
from one to another of the company present, 
and at length fixed upon myself. 

All this time, Monsieur L—— had been look- 
ing down at his thumb nails, which he had been 
diligently cleaning and polishing with a pen- 
knife. A moment after, Elise was by his side 
again; and during the whole of the evening her 
spirits were excessive—unnaturally so, it seemed 
to me, for her countenance was not of a very 
joyous cast, and I had always thought that there 
was a degree of habitual melancholy—not gloom 
— in its expression. 

As I left the room that evening, Madame fol- 
lowed me, and when we were alone, told me 
she had a message to deliver me from Made- 
moiselle Elise. “She is going to be married to- 
morrow,” she said, “quite in secret, da pawvrette, 
and she wishes you to accompany her to the 
church and the mairie—but you are not to say 
a word of it to any one; for you and I are the 
only persons to know it in the house.” 

What could I do ?—nothing but consent; and 
therefore, the following morning, Madame and 
myself, Monsieur L—— and Elise, set out at 
an early hour, and I saw her united to her lover 
forever. It was indeed forever! 

After the ceremony was over, we all separated, 
and went upor our different errands, to all ap- 
pearance as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened. There were no smart clothes, no bridal 
toilet—nothing but a pair of white gloves here 
aud there, which were put in the pocket as soon 
as used; and doubtless the scholars of poor 
Elise entertained not the slightest suspicion that 
day that her heart was full of emotions which 
almost rent it in twain. At least, when the: 
vhole party assembled at dinner at the table 
@héte, no one could have discovered from her 
face or manner that there was the slightest agi- 
tation within. She was peculiarly calm indeed, 
aud I thought I had tiever seen her looking more 
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beautiful. The greatest liar, I do believe, on 
earth is the human countenance. 

Well, the day passed by; and, at my usual 
early hour, I retired to rest. Sleep I certainly 
did not get for some time. That great yellow 
eye on the opposite wall, which I have already 
mentioned, would keep looking at me. 

About eleven o’clock I heard some noise in 
the room above—there were footsteps, and peo- 
ple speaking; and it seemed to me that some 
one Was carrying or moving a heavy object of 
some kipd across the room, and set it down with 
a curious sort of clang near about the centre. 
Then all was still, and I fell asleep. I could 
not have slept much more than an hour, I sup- 
pose, and had been dreaming of I know not 
what—but of something frightful, when I start- 
ed up with a feeling of terror upon me. The 
first thing I heard distinctly was a sort of stag- 
gering step overhead, and then the rattle and 
fall of something made of iron—at least so I 
judged, by the sound it made. Then some one 
seemed to try and open a door; and-then came 
a heavy fall. 

I was very much alarmed, but I knew not 
what to do. The sounds were evidently in 
Elise’s room, but there was nothing to indicate 
positively that any thing had gone amiss. There 
had been no ery—no shriek—nothing, in fact, 
which might not be attributed to some little, 
ordinary accident. Nevertheless, [ could not 
divest my mind of the idea that something had 
gone amiss; and although I would not take the 
liberty of going up to the door of two newly- 
married people, I lay awake for some ten min- 
utes, with my ear bent eagerly to catch the light- 
est sound. There was none, however. It was 
another organ which, at the end of that time, 
confirmed my fears, and induced me to rise. I 
perceived a smell of fire in the house, distinct, 
though not very strong; and partly dressing my- 
self, and casting on my dressing-gown, I ran out 
of the room. In the vestibule I found Madame 
coming forth from her room, and a waiter run- 
ning up the stairs from below. 

“Don’t you smell fire ?” I cried. 

“* Mais oui, mais oui!” answered the lady, and 
ran farther up, with the agility of a cat. We all 
stopped at the door of Elise’s room, for there 


was a light smoke issuing through the cracks. |" 


We knocked—we tried to open—but all was 
still, and the deor fast locked. There was no 
time to be lost, however; the waiter put his 
strong shoulder to the door—which, like the rest 
of the house, was old, and not very sound—and 
he and I together contrived to drive it in. 

The man fell staggering in with his owp 
weight, but instantly drew back; and the fumes 
of charcoal which issued forth + suffocated 
me and Madame. For her part, sie began to 
shriek with all her might, and by that means 
soon brought a number of out of their 
rooms with lights. At all risks I made a rush 
at the window, and threw it open, holding my 
breath till I got out again. 

And now let me describe the appearance of 








that room, when, after various little ivcidents 
not worthy of detail, we were at length: able to 
enter and look about us. 

The first object that met the eye was a large 
iron brasier, mounted on three long legs, which 
had been knocked over, and had scattered the 
lighted charcoal, that had previously filled it, 
over the floor, That floor was of old polished 
oak, and had been burned in several places by 
the pieces from the brasier, producing the smell 
of fire which I had perceived. Between the 
brasier and the door, but much nearer to the 
latter, lay Monsieur L——, in his night-dress. 
His face was considerably contorted, and it 
seemed evident that he had made an effort 
to open the door, and in staggering across 
the room, had knocked over the brasier and 
its contents. I lifted his arm; it was quite 
flaccid, but there was no breath came from 
his lips, and his face was the face of death. 
With a sad -heart I walked across to the little 
alcove in which Elise’s bed was placed, and 
drew back the curtain which shaded it. There 
she lay; and but that she was deadly pale, one 
might have thought her in a tranquil sleep. Ir 
her there was no contortion of features—no dis 
turbance of limbs. One arm lay across ha 
bosom, the other was stretched easily by her side. 
Her eyes were closed—her lips partly open, 
showing the pearl-like teeth within—and nothing 
indicated death but the wax-like hue of the 
skin, and the awful stillness of the whole form. 

Some means were tried to recall the unhappy 
pair to life, but all without effect; and thus 
passed away two of this earth’s children, who 
had impatiently bartered for an hour’s happi- 
ness the life below—let us humbly hope not the 
life above. 

Oh, that mess of pottage, that mess of pot- 
tage! We are all of us more or less Esaus in 
this world. 








LOCUSTS IN THE EAST. 
N Eastern summer is full of wonders; but 
there is, perhaps, nothing about it more 
awfully appalling than those vast flights of 
locusts which sometimes destroy the vegetation 


of whole ki in a few days, and where 
they found a garden leave a wilderness. 
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I aw riding along a pleasant hillside—to- 
ward the end of May. ‘There is a sharp patter- 
ing noise, like that of April rain in Scotland, 
falling on hard ground. I look attentively to- 
ward the earth, knowing that it can not be a 
ghower this clear, balmy morning, and I see a 
countless multitude of little black insects no 
bigger than a pin’s head. They are hopping 
and springing about in myriads, under my 
horse’s feet—along the hard stony road, which 
is quite black with them, and far away among 
the heather, which is turned black also. I ride 
miles and miles, yet the ground is still darkened 
with those little insects, and the same sharp 
pattering noise continues. They are the young 
of the locusts, who left their eggs in the ground 
last year. They have just come to life. Three 
days ago there was not one to be seen. 

A little later and I am passing through a 
Greek village. The alarm has spread every 
where, and the local authorities have bestirred 
themselves to resist their enemies while still 
weak. Large fires are burning by the river- 
side, and immense caldrons full of boiling 
water are streaming over them. The. whole 
country side has been out locust-hunting. They 
have just returned with the result of their day’s 
exertion. Twenty-three thousand pounds weight 
of these little insects, each, as I have said, no 
bigger than a pin’s head, have been brought in 
already in one day. 

They have been caught in a surface of less 
than five square miles. There has been no 
difficulty in catching them. Children of six 
years old can do it as well as grown men. A 
sack and a broom are all that is necessary. 
Place the open sack on the ground and you 
may sweep it full of locusts as fast as you can 
move your arms. The village community pay 
about a farthing a pound for locusts. Some of 
the hunters have earned two or three shillings 
a day. As the sacks are brought in they are 
thrust into the caldrons of boiling water, and 
boiled each for some twenty minutes. They 
are then emptied into the rapid little river 
swollen by the melting of mountein snows. 

My Albanian, Hamed, watches these proceed- 
ings from his embroidered scarlet saddle with 
much melancholy gravity. Ah,” he says, “if 
there was but one dervish or good man among 
those rogues he could pray them away in an 
hour. There are no locusts in my village, be- 
cause we have a dervish—a saintly man—there.” 

It appears that no dervish comes, and the 
plague goes on spreading daily from village to 
village—from town totown. This is the fourth 
year since they first appeared at Mytilene, 
whence I am writing. It is said that they 
seldom remain at one place longer, but that, in 
the fourth generation, the race dies out unless 
it is recruited from elsewhere. I am not aware 
whether this is a mere popular superstition, or 
a fact based on experience. They show, how- 
ever, certainly no symptom of weakness or 
diminution of numbers. In ten days they 
have increased very much in size; they are now 





as long as cockchafers, only fatter. They seem 
to be of several distinct species. Their bodies 
are about an inch and a half long, but some are 
much larger round than others. They have six 
legs. The hind-legs of the largest kind are 
nearly three inches long, or twice the length of 
the body. They have immense strength, and 
can spring four or five yards atatime. The 
legs are terminated by sharp, long claws, and 
have lesser claws going about half way up at the 
sides of them; their hold is singularly tenacious. 
Their heads and shoulders are covered with a 
kind of horny armor, very tough. Some are 
of a bright green color all over, some have 
brown backs and yellow bellies with red legs, 
and are speckled not unlike a partridge. Some 
are nearly black all over, and have long wings. 
The largest species have immensely long feelers 
projecting out near the eyes. I noticed some 
of these feelers twice the length of the rest of 
the body. The bite of the largest kind is strong 
enough to bend a pin. This locust has im- 
mense sharp tusks, furnished with saws inside. 
His mouth opens on all four sides, and closes 
like a vice. His eyes are horny, and he can 
not shut them. The largest kind have two 
short yellow wings and a long pointed fleshy 
tail, the smallest have four long black wings 
and no tail. The head is always large in com- 
parison to the body, and not unlike that of a 
lobster. In moving, its scales make a noise 
like the creaking of new leather. 

The locusts are on the wing, they have risen 
from the ground into the air. They darken the 
sky in their steady flight for hours, and they 
make a noise like the rushing of a mighty wind. 
Far as the eye can see over land and water 
broods the same ominous clond. The imagin- 
ation refuses to grasp their number. It must 
be counted by millions of millions. Count the 
flakes of a snow-storm, the sands by the sea- 
shore, the leaves of summer trees, and the 
blades of grass on dewy meadows. For days 
and days the locust storm and the hot south 
wind continue. At night the locusts descend 
on the gardens and cornfields. They struggle 
for pre-eminence on the points of palings, and 
the topmost overlooks the rest with extraordi- 
nary gravity. They crawl and hop loathsomely 
on-fruit and flower. They get into eggs and 
fish, which become uneatable in consequence. 
There is no help against them because of their 
multitude. They eat holes in my bedding; 
they get into my pockets, and into my hair and 
beard. The Greek women are obliged to tie 
their trowsers on above their gowns as a protec- 
tion against them. You tread upon them; they 
blow against you, they fly against you, they dine 
off the same plate, and hop on a piece of food 
you are putting into your mouth. Their stench 
is horrible, and this lasts for weeks. 


I was tempted to impale one of them as a 


specimen, and left it sticking on a pin in the 
wall. Hamed slyly removed it, believing the 
proceeding to be a charm or magical device to 
counteract the designs of Heaven. 
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“Tt is God’s will!” he said, sententiously, 
when I found him ont and reproached him, 


he buried them, but every green thing and every 
blossom was stripped from his garden for aj] 


So they ate up the corn lands and the vine- | that. 


yards, wheresoever they fell. I counted nine 
on one blade of wheat. When they left it, it 
was as bare as a quill. 

“ They have still left your apples untouched,” 
I said to a gardener. 

“ Helas!” replied the man. “They have 
eaten up all besides ; and what is the use of your 
eyebrows if you have lost your eyes!” 

Three days after they had eaten his apples 
too. 
I noticed, however, that in the years the lo- 
custs appear there is no blight or smaller insects 
about. Perhaps, therefore, they are mercifully 
sent to destroy the smaller and more danger- 
ous insects when they have multiplied exceed- 
ingly under the prolific suns of the East. 

But they are a dreadful visitation, They ate 
holes in my clothes as I walked about, They 
got among Hamet’s arms, They choked up the 
barrels of his pistols, and fed upon his sash of 
silk and gold. They ate away the tassel of his 
cap and the leathern sheath of his sword. My 
French dressing-gown might have been taken 
for a recent purchase at Rag Fair. They ate 
the sole of my slipper while I was asleep on a 
sofa. They ate my shirts in the wardrobe, and 
they ate my stockings. Hamed’s “ good man” 
never arriving, he catches many and puts them 
out of the window with much tenderness. The 
pasha, my host, with a touching faith in the 
goodness of God, goes about with a long stick 
to save them from drowning when they are 
driven by the winds into his reservoir of gold 
fish 


Perhaps the pasha is right: but I can not, be 
so good as he is. For the locusts eat the back 
hair off women’s heads while’ washing at the 
fountain, and the mustaches off gardeners while 
they sleep in the noonday shadow. They strip 
trees till they look as if struck by lightning or 
burnt by fire. I see the plants green and gay 
in the moonlight. In the morning their fresh- 
ness and beauty have departed, 

Families sit wailing in their fields over the 
ruin of their little all. There is a story that the 
locusts have eaten a child while its mother was 
away at work, There is a tradition that they 
once ate a drunken man who fell down in the 
kennel. Neither event is improbable. I saw a 
locust draw blood from the lips of an infant in 
its mother’s arms. 

They will not die. They seem to have nei- 
ther sight nor hearing—vile things with nothing 
but mouths. If you catch one he will spring 
from your hold, and leaving his legs behind him 
go on as well as ever. @ Cadi had a little 
garden ; he had it watched day and night, for 
it was his pride, and full of far-away flowers. 
He kept fires surrounding it night and day to 
prevent the locusts crawling in. When they 
had learned to fly he fired guns to turn aside 
their course. When they came in spite of this 
he turned a garden engine upon them. Then 





They will not die. They can swim for hours, 
Hot water, cold water, acids, spirits, smoke, are 
useless. I plunged one in salt and water. He 
remained four minutes, and sprung away ap- 
parently uninjured. I recaught him and smoked 
him for five minutes. Two minutes afterward 
he had revived, and was hopping away. I re- 
caught the same locust, and buried him as deep- 
ly in the ground as I could dig with a pocket- 
knife. I marked the place, and the next morn- 
ing I looked for my friend, but he was gone. 
Nothing will kill them but smashing them to a 
jam with a blow, or boiling them. There is no 
protection against them. They despise and eat 
through the thickest cloths, or sacking, or mat- 
ting; and glass coverings for a large extent of 
ground would be of course too expensive. The 
only way in which one of my neighbors was en- 
abled to save part of his harvest was by gather- 
ing his fruits and cutting down his corn when 
the locusts came, and then burying his property 
in holes dug in the ground and covered over with 
a heavy stone at the aperture, as I had seen the 
peasantry do in some parts of Western Africa. 
This saved hima little. No barn or room would 
have done so. 

Yet another three weeks, toward the end of 
July, and the cloud which has hovered over the 
land so long is clearing away. And there arises 
a great wind, so that the locusts are swept off in 
countless armies to the sea, and so drowned. 
It is impossible to bathe for days, or to walk by 
the sea-shore, because of the stench of them. 
But they are gone, and their bodies float over 
the sea like a crust, extending to the opposite 
coast of Asia Minor. 

I found out while busy with this subject, that 
the locusts were supposed to have come from 
Asia Minor to Mytilene ; that when they first ap- 
peared on the northern coast ef the island, they 
were few in number—a greater portion of the 
flight which settled here having been probably 
drowned on their passage. It was not till the 
third year that they became so numerous and 
so mischievous as to cause alarm. Their de- 
yastations were principally confined to the vines 
and olives; afterward they grew more general. 

Last year the inhabitants, dreading their re- 
turn, endeavored to take timely precautions for 
their destruction. There was some difficulty 
about this, however. It was necessary to apply 
to the Turkish local authorities. The local au- 
thorities were obliged to refer the matter to the 
Grand Sehoul-Islam, who published a fetfah, or 
decree, on the subject. But the fetfah was not 
obtained without a great deal of importunity, as 
it was believed by many learned doctors that 
the demand was altogether contrary to Moslem 
law. However, as the ravages of the locusts 
continued to increase to an extent which seem- 
ed to menace the revenue derived from the is- 
land, a fetfah was at last issued. In virtue of 
this, permission was given to destroy the locusts 
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by all means save those of fire and water. It 
was necessary to evade this provision, since fire 
and water were universally acknowledged as the 
only effectual means of destruction. 

The matter was now made the subject of a 
fixed legal regulation, by which every family 
was required to destroy from about twelve to 
twenty-five pounds weight of locusts, accord- 
ing to their numbers, for the common benefit. 
Some of the villages where labor was scarce, 
paid this tribute in money. Twopence a pound 
was first given for locusts; but the price after- 
ward sunk to a farthing. The efforts of some 
places were; however, defeated by the indiffer- 
ence or superstition of others; so that labor, 
time, and money were all lost, More than sevén 
hundred thousand weight were destroyed with- 
out any visible effect on their numbers. Their 
weight at this time was about two hundred and 
seventy to the ounce. 

The Turks resolutely refused to assist in these 
proceedings. They looked upon the visitation 
as the will of God, with which it was impious 
to interfere. The captain of a Turkish man- 
of-war, seeing a locust drowning in the sea, 
bade his favorite coffee-boy plunge into the wa- 
ter to save it. 

Some of the uneducated Greeks had also 
their own peculiar way of going to work. They 





insisted that the locusts had arrived in punish- 
ment for the sins of the community, and conse- 
quently that human efforts against them would 
be vain. It appeared to them that public prayers 
and processions were much more reasonable. 
They also applied to a certain St. Tryphon on 
the subject—for St. Tryphon is the recognized 
patron and protector of fields and plants. They 
likewise sent a deputation to Mount Athos, re- 
questing St. Tryphon to come and pass a few 
days at Mytilene—but he didn’t. 

It has been noticed that they appear, invari- 
ably, about the middle of May, and that they 
die or depart in August. They are most mis- 
chievous during the month of June. They have 
an objection to damp or marshy grounds. The 
females bury themselves in the earth when dy- 
ing, probably to conceal their eggs. The males 
die aboveground, where the ants and smaller 
insects speedily devour them. Neither rain nor 
cold, however severe, appears to destroy or in- 
jure the eggs, which lie in the ground like seed 
during the winter, and burst forth into life in 
the first warmth of summer. Each female is 
understood to have about fifty young, which, in 
some measure, accounts for the astounding in- 
crease of the tribe. They require about twenty 
days to attain their full growth; sometimes lon- 
ger, if the weather is unfavorable. 





Manthly Record of Current Cuents. 


THE UNITED 8TATES. 
HE past month has been unusually meagre in 
events of importance or permanent interest, 
both at home and abroad. The proceedings of 
Congress have related mainly to local and private 
matters, and have thus far resulted fn no positive 


legislation. In the Senate, on the 18th of Jan- 
uary, @ letter was presented from Hon. Rufus 
Choate, tendering his resignation as one of the 
regents of the Smithsonian Institute, partly be- 
cause of his inability to attend properly to the dis- 
charge of the duties of the position, but mainly 
because he could not concur in the policy which 
had been adopted by the majority of the Board. 
He regarded that policy as a direct violation of 
the law of Congress, by which their action was to 
be regulated and controlled, and as exactly con- 
trary to the designs of the institution, as indicated 
by that law and by the will of the founder. The 
receipt of the letter occasioned some debate in the 
Senate, several Senators regarding it as derogatory 
to that body, and offensively peremptory in its 
condemnation of the majority of the Board from 
_ Whose views the writer differed. It was laid upon 
the table, with the intimation that a committee 
would be hereafter appointed to investigate the 
complaints against the Smithsonian Institution. 
Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, on the 25th, ad- 
dressed the Senate in support of resolutions he 
had previously offered, calling for the interference 
of the Government to put a stop to the practice 
of foreign countries in shipping their paupers and 
criminals as emigrants to the United States.——.A 
Bill has passed both Houses of Congress author- 
izing the establishment of a Commission to inves- 
Vor. X.—No. 58.—M u 





tigate and pay the losses sustained by American 
citizens from the spoliations of the French upon 
American commerce. On the 5th, in the Senate, 
Mr. Cass presented resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of Michigan, instructing him, as one 
of the Senators from that State, to procure the 
passage of a law prohibiting Slavery from the Ter- 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska. He said, that, 
a few years since, he had declared his purpose to 
obey such instructions, when fairly exercised, and 
under proper circumstances. He desired now to 
show that the circumstances under which these 
resolutions of instruction had been passed, were 
not such az should give them any binding force. 
The Democratic party in Michigan had recently 
lost its ascendency, and been succeeded by another 
party whose sentiments he did not share. The 
practical question, therefore, was whether a polit- 
ical party, whenever it accedes to power, by what- 
ever combinations, has a right to pass resolutions 
which its opponents, in legislative trusts, are bound 
to obey; or, if prevented from obeying by their 
conscience and consistency, to resign their consist- 
ency. Such a rule, he believed, would introduce 
changes into the Senate radically affecting its or- 
ganization, and incompatible with the objects of its 
institution as the representative branch of the Sov- 
ereignty of the State. It would deprive it of every 
characteristic of permanence, and would always be 
used to the disadvantage of the Democracy, since thé 
opponents of that party do not admit the binding 
obligation ofsuch arule. He declined to discuss the 
general principle involved, saying his only object 
was to show why he acknowledged the ob 

of the former instractions and denied those of the 
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present. Strange doctrines were now abroad, and 
strange organizations employed to promulgate and 
enforce them, The grave questions of policy which 
have hitherto divided parties are now cast aside, 
and religious and political intolerance finds zeal- 
ous, and, it may be, successful advocates. While 
he believed the existence of political parties essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country, he thought we 
needed no new experiments, and no new organiza- 
tions. While the new party was in process of 
formation, upon a narrow basis of exclusion, seek- 
ing unity of action not ii\ individual conviction 
and responsibility, but in the surrender of the will 
of each to the dictation of those who may gain the 
direction of the party, the public mind must be 
kept in a state of feverish excitement, unfriendly 
to calm deliberation; and majorities acquired by 
combinations arising out of such a state of things 
do not act under those fair and proper circum- 
stances which he had declared to be essential to 
the obligatory force of legislative instructions. 
He believed the adoption of the measures, for 
which he was instructed to vote by the Legis- 
lature of Michigan, would be the signal for the 
breaking up of this confederacy, and he should, 
therefore, not obey them. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives various subjects have been discussed, 
but no action of importance has been taken. 
Governor Causey, of Delaware, in his inaugural 
address, discusses at some length the evils that 
threaten the country from the increase of foreign 
influence, and the augmented number of foreigners 
who arrive among us. He congratulates the State 
on the spirit of resistance to these injurious influ- 
ences which has been aroused throughout the coun- 
try, and predicts from it the happiest results. He 
urges also the importance of affording more effi- 
cient protection to American labor against the effect 
of foreign competition ; and concludes by represent- 
ing all the fears that have been entertained for the 
safety of the Union as unfounded and absurd.—— 
Public attention has been largely directed to an 
emigrating expedition in process of preparation, 
under command of Colonel Kinnéy, to colonize and 
settle certain portions of the territory on the Mos- 
quito coast. The settlement is to be made under a 
grant alleged te have been made to two British 
subjects, named Sheppard and Haly, by the pre- 
decessor of the present king of the Mosquito coun- 
try. The government of Nicaragua has protested 
against this expedition, as an invasion of its terri- 
tory, and as in violation of the Neutrality Laws of 
the United States. To these representations Mr. 
Marcy, the Secretary of State, has replied, that there 
was no evidence of any hostile intent on the part 
of the expedition, but that, on the contrary, it was 
merely a peaceful emigration company, intending 
to settle upon lands to which they had a claim, not 
for purposes of conquest, but of cultivation and im- 
provement ; and that it was not in violation of our 
Neutrality Laws, inasmuch as the members of the 
expedition would be in all respects subject to the 
authority of the country. To these representa- 
tions Mr. Marcoleta, the Minister from Nicaragua, 
has replied, under date of January 16th, setting 
forth the various attempts of Great Britain to estab- 
lish a protectorate over the Mosquito coast, and to 
plant an English colony there, and the declaration 
of the government of the United States that they 
would never acknowledge any such protectorate, 
nor permit the European governments either to in- 
terfere with the domestic concerns of the American 











republics, or to establish new colonies upon this 
continent which should jeopard their independence 
or ruin their interests. The American Secretary 
of State, also, in 1849, and at other times, informed 
the British authorities that the American govern- 
ment could never acknowledge the independence of 
the Mosquito Indians, or admit that they have any 
right of sovereignty over the territory they claim. 
The Minister urges that by these declarations, so 
frequently repeated, and so explicit and emphat'c 
in their terms, the government of the United States 
has denied the right of the Mosquito king to make 
any grants of land, and denounced the policy of 
planting new colonies upon those territories. It 
can hardly be supposed, therefore, that it would at- 
tempt to establish such colonies itself, or permit the 
inyasion by its citizens of the rights and territories 
of the State of Nicaragua.—Colonel Kinney, on the 
28th of January, writes to Secretary Marcy, de- 
claring that the objects of the expedition are to 
oceupy and improve the lands within the limits of 
his grant, and that every thing is to be done peace- 
ably, and without invading the rights of either 
communities or States. He says he intends to 
establish municipal regulations for the government 
of the colonists, so that it may be in his power to 
enforce order, and keep up the forms of civilized 
society from the beginning. The Secretary, in his 
reply, dated February 4, states that if the expedi- 
tion is a mere peaceful emigration, and if those 
connected with it choose to abandon all claim to 
the protection of the United States, and submit 
themselves to the jurisdiction of some other coun- 
try, this government will not interfere with it; but 
the Ministers of the various Central American gov- 
ernments deny that he has any grant of lands within 
their dominions, and our government does not ac- 
knowledge the Mosquito king.——Elections have 
taken place for United States Senators in several 
of the States. In New York, on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, Senator Seward was re-elected for six years 
from the 4th of March, when his present term of 
service will expire. He received 18 out of 31 votes 
cast in the Senate, and 69 out of 126 in the Assem- 
bly. The election had excited a great deal of in- 
terest, and was preceded by animated and vehe- 
ment discussions, of several days’ duration, in 
both Houses.——In Massachusetts, Henry Wilson, 
“ Free Soil,” has been chosen to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Edward Everett. In 
Wisconsin, Charles Durkee, “ Republican,” has 
been elected to fill the place of Isaac P. Walker. 
In Illinois, Lyman Trumbull, “ Anti-Nebraska 
Democrat,” succeeds James Shields. In Iowa, 
James Harlan has been chosen to sueceed Augustus 
C. Dodge, who has been appointed Minister to 
Spain, in place of Mr. Soulé, who has resigned. 
Hon. John Slidell has been re-elected from Loui- 
siana,—Lieutenant C. G. Hunter, in command of 
the United States brig Bainbridge, forming part of 
the United States squadron on the Brazil station, 
returned to New York, without orders, on the 23d 
of January. In an official report to the Secretary 
of the Navy, he assigns, as a reason for this step, 
the refusal of the commander of the squadron to 
permit him to carry into effect a plan he had form- 
ed for punishing the Dictator of Paraguay for in- 
sults offered to a Consul of the United States. 
Lieutenant Hunter was immediately dismissed 
from the service by the President for this viola- 
tion of his duty.——Rev. William Capers, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 

















died suddenly, on the 29th of January, at his res- 
idence in Anderson, South Carolina. Dr. Capers 
was born in St. Thomas parish, on the 26th of 
January, 1790. He received the degree of M.A. 
from the South Carolina College, where he was 
educated, and was received into the annual Con- 
of his native State as a traveling minister 
in 1808, In 1828 he was sent to England as the 
representative of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the British Conference, and for several 
vears he was one of the general Missionary Secre- 
taries. In 1846 he was elected Bishop. He was 
distinguished for the urbanity of his manners, the 
elegance of his style, the oratorical finish and force 
of his pulpit ministrations ; and also for the prom- 
inent part he always took in the affairs of the 
Church, of which he was ever a distinguished orna- 
ment, and which will deeply feel his loss. 

From California we have intelligence to Janu- 
ary 16. The railroad across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama is completed, and trains passed from Aspin- 
wall to Panama for the first time on the 28th of 
January. There is no intelligence of any import- 
ance from the Pacific coast. The Legislature was 
in Session. The returns of emigration show that 
while 47,730 persons have arrived in California 
during the year, 24,477 have taken their departure, 
so that there has been a clear addition of only 
23,253 to the population, and of these only 10,135 
were American, 

From Oregon our dates are to the 28th of Decem- 
ber. The winter had been unusually mild. The 
Legislature was in Session. Business was dull and 
money scarce. The question of organizing a State 
Government was agitated with a fair prospect of 
Difficulties were stil) encountered with 
Indians east of the Cascade Mountains. 

From the Sandwich Islands we learn that King 
Kamehameha died on the 15th of December, aged 
forty-one years, and was succeeded by his son, 
Prince Liholiho, who had requested the members 
of the old Council to retain their places until he 
could make arrangements for appointing their suc- 
cessors, 


ference 


success, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament met on the 23d of January, and the 
war immediately engaged the attention in both 
Houses. The resignation of his seat in the Cab- 
inet by Lord John Russell was announced, and on 
the 26th, his Lordship gave at length his reasons 
for this important step. The principal reason 
grew out of the notice given by Mr. Roebuck that 
he should move for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the conduct of the war. 
When he saw that notice, his Lordship said, he 
felt that it could only be met in one of two ways— 
either by denying the existence of the evils which 
were said to require investigation, or by saying 
that efficient measures had been taken to apply a 
remedy. The first declaration he could not make 
—for, unhappily, the condition of the British army 
in the Crimea was most melancholy and deplor- 
able; nor, on the other hand, could he say that the 
conduct of the war department was in the hands 
of a man of the vigor and energy necessary to in- 
sure reform. He stated that he had held a long 
correspondence with Lord Aberdeen for the pur- 
pose of placing the control of the war in the hands 
of Lord Palmerston, believing him to be more 
capable than any other man of reforming the 
abuses the existence of which could not be denied. 
These endeavors, however, had been unsuccessful, 
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and he had made up his mind that the only course 
proper for him to pursue was to retire from a Cab- 
inet the responsibility of whose measures he was 
not willing to share. Lord Palmerston followed, 
in a speech deeply regretting the retirement of Lord 
John Russell, and complaining that he had not 
given the Government time enough for making the 
new arrangements which such a step would render 
necessary. He agreed, however, with him in the 
opinion that the war ought to be conducted with a 
greater degree of vigor than had yet been shown. 
Mr. Roebuck then urged the passage of his motion, 
and was answered by Mr. Sidney Herbert, in an 
attempted vindication of the action of the Govern- 
ment and the conduct of the war. In the House 
of Lords no important discussions had taken place. 
The Earl of Winchilsea made a speech, assailing 
with great bitterness the course of the Times news- 
paper, and was followed, in nearly the same strain, 
by the Duke of Newcastle. Lord Lyndhurst gave 
notice of a motion of censure upon the Govern- 
ment for its conduct of the war. 

The public mind throughout England is greatly 
agitated by the reports from the Crimea—by the 
failure of the Allied armies to take Sebastopol—and 
especially by the loud complaints of the sufferings 
from disease, exposure, and insufficient care of the 
British troops. The most serious charges of incapac- 
ity and reckless neglect are urged against the Com- 
mander-in-chief and the Secretary of War, and the 
necessity of radical changes in the organization and 
conduct of the army is buldly urged. Several of 
the highest of the subordinate officers have return- 
ed to England, and among them is Sir De Lacy 
Evans, who has resigned command of the Second 
Division. A correspondence between him and 
Lord Raglan has been published, in which he as- 
signs the very feeble state of his health as a suffi- 
cient reason for this step, but in which he also 
states certain facts concerning the attack of the 
Russians upon the British troops on the side of In- 
kermann on the 5th of November, which throw the 
responsibility of that fatal affair upon the com- 
mander. Sir De Lacy states that the weakness 
and exposed character of that position had attract- 
ed his notice as it was under his command, and he 
had frequently directed the attention of both Lord 
Raglan and General Canrobert to the subject. The 
weakness and precariousness of the position, its lia- 
bility to be suddenly attacked, and the small means 
at his disposal to render it more secure, it was at all 
times his duty to represent. But the various exi- 
gencies to be provided for on other points at that 
time, he says, rendered it scarcely possible to afford 
any material reinforcement or means for the con- 
struction of defenses. The public press and public 
sentiment in England have availed themselves of 
these statements, and of others still more explicit 
from other sources, to sustain the most vehement 
complaints of the conduct of the war. Lord Rag- 
lan, in a letter acknowledging the receipt of Sir De 
Lacy’s resignation of his command, compliments 
him very highly on the value of his services, and 
regrets the necessity of his departure. Admiral 
Dundas has resigned his command of the Black 
Sea fleet, and returned to England: in his parting 
address he pays a high compliment to the officers 
and seamen of the fleet under his command, for the 
courage with which they have encountered danger 
in various forms, and for the high character they 
have sustained for enterprise, discipline, and devo- 











tion to their sovereign and their country ——Great 
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interest has been excited by an autograph letter 
from the Queen to Mr, Sidney Herbert, begging 
him to assure the “ poor, noble, wounded soldiers 
and sick men, that no one takes a warmer interest, 
or feels more for their sufferings, or admires their 
courage and heroism more than their queen.”—— 
Lord Elgin, in his return from the Governorship of 
Canada, was honored with a public reception by the 
authorities of Liverpool. In his reply to the con- 
gratulatory addresses made to him, he said his en- 
deavor had been so to develop the resources of Can- 
ada as to render her people absolutely contented 
with their condition, and also to promote that free 
intercourse with the people of the United States 
on which the welfare of both countries must always 
so largely depend, He thought he had done some- 
thing toward the accomplishment of both these ob- 
jects. Highly as he valued the independence of 
nations, he thought the present war proved conclu- 
sively, what ought never to be forgotten, that no 
two nations could engage in war without affect- 
ing injuriously the interests of the whole civil- 
ized world. 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 

In France the Emperor has called for a new loan 
of five hundred million francs ; it is announced that 
more than three times that sum has been placed at 
the disposal of the Government, and that the num- 
ber of subscribers to the loan was over one hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand, A bill has been 
adopted by the Legislative Corps calling out 140,000 
men of the class of 1854, 

In Prussia the course of events indicate a fixed 
determination on the part of the Government not 
to extend the character of its obligations to the 


Western Powers, On the 19th of December, Bar- 
on Manteuffel, on behalf of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, addressed a note to the English and French 
Envoys in regerd to the request made that Prussia 
should give her assent to the arrangement they had 


made with Austria, He states that although the 
King had not thought proper to participate in the 
exchange of notes between the Bour Powers, he 
had still endeavored to give a practical force to the 
guarantees provided for at Vienna, by inducing 
the Cabinet of Russia to adopt them. In a sub- 
quent communication, dated January 5, the Baron 
reiterates the same views, and conveys the refusal 
of the Prussian Government to mobilize her army. 
The French Minister has replied to these represent- 
ations in a dispatch not yet published, the purport 
of which is that Prussia will not be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the Conference to be held in Vienna, 
unless, 1, She accedes to the treaty of December ; 
2. Does not oppose the demand of Austria for the 
mobilization of the Federal contingents; and 3. 
That she shall herself mobilize a force of 100,000 
men, On the other hand, Prussia claims a right 
to participate in these conferences, in her capacity 
of a great European Power, and because she was a 
contracting party to the treaties which are under 
revision, Prussia has, therefore, sent a protest to 
the Cabinets of Vienna, Paris, and Londop, against 
the validity of any resolutions adopted without her 
participation. 

In Austria further conferences have been held 
and negotiations opened, which hold out expecta- 
tions that peace may be restored. At an interview 
held at the house of the British Minister at Vienna, 
Prince Gortschakoff repeated the declaration that 
the Emperor was ready to accept the four guaran- 
tees as “ points of departure” for a negotiation ; add- 





ing a request that the representatives of the Triple 
Alliance would explain the meaning they attach to 
the guarantees, As England, France, and Austria, 
had previously come to an understanding on the suby- 
ject, their reply was communicated to the Russian 
Envoy by the French Minister. Two days after- 
ward, Prince Gortschakoff demanded a new con- 
ference. It was granted; and here he put in a 
document giving the interpretation which the Em- 
peror of Russia puts on the four guarantees, of 
which the following are the points: 1. Abolition 
of the Russian protectorate in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, and placing the privileges granted by the 
Sultan under the joint guarantee of the Five Pow- 
ers: 2. Free navigation of the Danube: 3. Revis- 
ion of the treaty of 1841, the Minister stating that 
he does not refuse to ‘come to an understanding, 
in formal conference for peace, on the means which 
the three Courts may propose to put an end to what 
they call the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea, on condition that, in the chvice of those means, 
there be not one of a nature to infringe upon the 
rights of sovereignty” of the Czar on his own ter- 
ritory: 4. The guarantee of the privileges of Chris- 
tians in Turkey by the Five Powers. This note 
was received, and further negotiations were post- 
poned to a Conference to be held about the middle 
of February at Vienna. 
EASTERN EUROPE. 

From the Crimea there is no news of the slight- 
est importance. The operations of the siege are 
still continued; the English army is deplorably in 
lack of clothing, provisions, etc., and the Russians 
are said to be in the constant receipt of reinforce- 
ments. Special efforts have been made to concen- 
trate large bodies of troops at Perekop, so as to 
prevent the landing of reinforcements for the Allies, 
and if deemed desirable to make an attack on Eu- 
patoria. The severe weather had rendered it very 
difficult for the Allied armies to press the siege with 
any vigor, and hostile operations were almost en- 
tirely limited to occasional skirmishes and cannon- 
ades. 

From Russia we are in receipt of a manifesto is- 
sued by the Emperor on the 14th of December, in 
regard to the war he is waging with the Western 
Powers. The causes of the war, he says, are well 
understood. The whole country knows that nei- 
ther ambitious views, nor the desire of obtaining 
new advantages to which he had no right, were the 
motives for those acts and circumstances that have 
unexpectedly resulted in the existing struggle. He 
declares that he had solely in view the safeguard 
of the solemnly recognized immunities of the Or- 
thodox Church, and of its co-religionists in the 
East. His views, however, had been entirely niis- 
interpreted by the Western Powers, who had at- 
tributed to him designs he never entertaired, and 
commenced a war which he had done nothing to 
provoke. He says he shall omit no opportunity 
of restcring peace that may be consistent with 
honor; but that, if it be necessary to the protection 
of his dominions or the defense of his faith, he will 
prosecute the war to the last extremity.——Nessel- 
rode has addressed a note to the Russian Minister 
at Berlin, expressing satisfaction at the language 
held by the two courts of Mecklenberg at the Frank- 
fort Diet, declining to become parties to the West- 
ern Alliance, which, he says, under a pretense of 
restoring peace, tends to make the present war 
a struggle which will embrace the whole of Eu- 
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RE THERE MORE WORLDS THAN ONE? 
is a question which is generally thought to 
have arisen solely out of modern science. But it 
is, in fact, a very ancient one. We can hardly con- 
ceive of a time so early when there did not, now 
and then, flit across the mind the thought that per- 
haps there were other worlds than this—other re- 
gions of space, whether visible or invisible, as 
densely occupied, as full of life, as widely diversified, 
as the portion of the universe which constitutes our 
own peculiar residence. The idea is as mucha pri- 
ori as a posteriori. It comes as much from the in- 
ward thinking of a serious mind as from outward 
observation. A race of blind men, or a world of 
blind men, might have had it, and even carried it 
much farther in their conceptive thinking than our 
most scientific astronomers with all the quickening 
aid the telescope can give to the mere scientific 
imagination. ‘The soul, thus shut up to its own 
musing, might not have roamed so far out in space ; 
but then, the idea once obtained of an objective 
universe without, it might have carried it to worlds 
above as well as worlds beyond us. From the very 
peculiarity of its condition, it might have had a 
tendency to the upward view, and loved to rise into 
that region of thought which science generally ig- 
nores because it prefers to think of nothing higher 
than man, and its own boasted display of intel- 
lectuality. 
By worlds above us, we mean not simply in alti- 


tudinal space; for away from our own earth, and 
our own system, the topographical distinctions of 


above and beyond are wholly lost. The idea has 
respect to degree rather than to place. It suggests 
the query, whether there may not be worlds, prop- 
erly socalled, differing not merely in extent, or 
locality, or density, or any material condition, but 
in their very essence, or order of being—so as to 
make it something more than a mere figure when 
we speak of the material world, the spiritual world, 
the natural world, the supernatural world, the 
sensible world, the intellectual or intelligible world, 
the angelic worlds, the archangelic worlds, the 
celestial world, the Divine world—all distinguished 
from each other, not by any terms of quantity, or 
extent, or material greatness of any kind, but by 
their respective ranks in the order of ascending be- 
ing. Such thoughts as these are independent of 
science, or any outward discovery. They belong 
to the innate constitutional thinking of the serious 
mind ; and science can neither prove their ration- 
ality, nor show them to be absurd. 

But, even as a philosophical speculation, the no- 
tion is very old in the world. It comes into the 
mind from that argument of the “ sufficient” or 
“insufficient reason,” which has been so powerfully 
presented in one of its aspects by Leibnitz, and has 
been, in all ages, one of the chief stimulants of 
philosophic, in distinction from merely scientific, 
inquiry. It is the argument that a thing may be 
believed to be, not simply on the ground that it is 
positively proved to be, but because there is no rea- 
son why it should not exist, either in itself, or as 
well as something else which is positively known 
to exist. Pourquor Non? Why not? Why 
should it not be? It is the argument used by 
Montaigne for a plurality of worlds in Ais popular 
sense of the term; and it is the same argument so 





Cable. 


powerfully applied by the author of a late very re- 
markable book, in refuting the conclusions such 
popular writers would too hastily draw from the 
surface observations of modern science. 

It is this work of Dr. Whewell, entitled ‘“ The 
Plurality of Worlds,” that has suggested our train 
of editorial remark, and we hope to say more about 
it; but to return to the antiquity of the idea. It 
was this argument, pourquoi non, that brought out 
the thought long before the telescope was known, 
or even dreamed of. The mind made the discov- 
ery, if discovery it be, from its own interior think- 
ing, ages before there had been obtained this power- 
ful aid to the exterior sense. Why not? it would 
say to itselfi—why not? Why should there not be 
other worlds than this, whether we see them or not ? 
Just as we say now—Why should there not be 
other universes over, and above, and beyond, all 
that has ever been brought within the field of 
vision by the most powerful instrument? Weare 
not to be limited in this matter by sight, either 
natural or improved by the highest conceivable aid. 
The argument does not come from the world of 
sense; it is not born out of it, and can not, there- 
fore, be bounded by it. 

It is all contained in the reasoning that Plutarch, 
in his book De Placitis Philosophorum, ascribes to 
Metrodorus, ‘“ We think it strange,” says he, 
‘that there should be but one spear of wheat in a 
great wheat-field; much more strange would it be 
that there should be but one kosmos in the infinite 
space.” And then, according to Plutarch’s account, 
he goes on to reason from another ground, supposed 
to be peculiar to some modern French and German 
metaphysicians—in other words, the infinity of 
causation, Or, as some of our more pantheistically 
pious would name it, from the eternal and infinite 
necessity of creative power eternally and infinitely 
energizing. ‘ Itis evident,” says this ancient fore- 
runner of Messrs. Cousin, Morell, Hegel, and Co., 
“that the universe is infinite in number and quan- 
tity, from the fact that the causes are infinite, and 
therefore it can not be bounded, neither can the 
world be one.” The old philosopher had in view 
what he would call elements and causalities, or 
powers, ditia xal orotyeia. The modern French, 
German, and Anglo-Germanic school would use a 
somewhat different phraseology, and would seem, 
some of them, to talk more piously ; but their doc- 
trine, and the reasoning by which it is supported, 
would come to just about the same thing. 

Such is the tendency of this innate query of the 
soul, when it goes forth unchecked in its roamings 
by any higher elements of belief. It may, how- 
ever, assume a more truly religious aspect. It may 
be asked without having in mind any physical or 
metaphysical necessity of creation, but with direct 
reference to the divine moral attributes. Here, too, 
the soul inquires why not? with a reverent atti- 
tude, and yet with an assured confidence that it is 
asking no irrational question. Why not? Why 
should not God have made other worlds than this 
—made them, not from any necessity of creation 
reducing him: to a position undistinguishable from 
that of a mere natural power, but according to the 
“ eternal counsel” of his own most holy and rational 
will, working when and where, and to what extent, 
it pleaseth Him? Why should he not, in this way, 
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have made more worlds, and even more universes, 
for the exercise of his benevolence, for the promo- 
tion of happiness, for the artistic excellence of the 
workmanship irrespective of extrinsic utility ; or 
for other sublime ends unknown to us, and incon- 
ceivable by us, but which, unknown and incon- 
ceivable as they are, even our reason teaches us 
may exist; or, finally, for that still more transcend- 
ing and ineffable end, which embraces all other 
ends, His own Eternal Glory ? 

Such reasons are indeed not conclusive. There 
may, especially, be fallacies attending the first, or 
what is called the greatest happiness-theory of ends, 
and we believe it greatly calculated to mislead, if 
taken as our sole guide in theological investigations. 
Yet still, all these grounds and modes of thinking 
are natural to the human mind, and all of them, 
with less or greater force, suggest the question 
which science so arrogantly and so falsely claims 
as all her own. 

But let us confine ourselves more strictly to this 
position of the old philosophy, only taking the word 
causation in its moral and religious, as well as in 
its physical and metaphysical senses. It may then 
be thus widely stated. The same causes, be they 
moral, or be they natural, or both classes combined, 
that produced one world might have produced more. 
Why, then, should they not have produced more ? 
Since the mind can more easily conceive of their 
going on, than of their stopping right short at the 
bounds which shut in our own feeble observation, 
our own natural or telescope-assisted sense. 

It is true, there was among these curious specu- 
lators—and the word has a far different sense from 
that which it obtains in the dialect of Wall Street 
—among these curious speculators, world-watchers, 
or world-students of the olden time, there was an- 
other theory, or another aspect of one, seemingly 
the opposite of this, but which, when carefully ex- 
amined, is found in perfect harmony with it. Some, 
and the mightiest among them, maintained that 
the kosmos, or world, was one. Not that our earth 
was all the kosmos—they hardly thought of our 
earth in their far-reaching speculations—but the 
world, be it what it might, however great, however 


wide, however high, however varied, however full | 
of orders of being, from the worm to Deity, was | 


one, and could be but one—a unity, perfect, fin- 
ished, and finite, or a unity infinite—but, in either 
sense, a unity beyond which, whether more or less, 
there was no other. 

Empedocles, the philosophic poet, although he 
held to this, yet made a verbal distinction between 
the Kosmos and the Whole. The kosmos, he said, 
was one, but not the all, 7) wdv. It was only a 
portion, a small portion, of the all, while the rest 
was bare hyle, the term the old philosophers used 
for the ultimate matter, or the material out of which 
the kosmos was made. With some of them this 
hyle was a purely metaphysical idea, the abstract 
matter, or matter in the abstract, or that which re- 
mained when all properties and qualities were gone 
—with others, it was something like the modern 
lecturers’ star-dust, or elemental nebulous fluid, as 
near to nothing in density as a thing could be and 
yet be something. 

In this sense, too, Plato held the world to be 
one, perfect, and all-containing. The reason he 
gives is most sublime. It must be one because its 
divine paradigm was one; the divine 
must be one, because the Eternal Mind in which 
it dwells, and dwelt from everlasting, was OnE. 





Hence he gives it a name which we ‘shrink from 
applying to the world, in any view of it, because 
for us its Scriptural usage connects it with a higher 
and holier association. He calls this paradigm, 
or Eternal Idea, the Only Begotten, and declares 
it incorruptible aud imperishable, although its out- 
ward material manifestations in time and space 
might undergo numberless mutations and dissolu- 
tions. 

The material world, too, was one, not simply in 
the sense in which it might be said the all was one 
in quantity, or the universe was one regarded as 
one extended and multiplied existence ; but it was 
one because of one principle of organic unity, one 
law of mutual interdependence running all through 
it— penetrating, pervading, and embracing the 
whole and every part. What this principle of or- 
ganic unity was, the ancients did not know scien- 
tifically—that is, they had not brought it in connec- 
tion with forces already known upon the earth. 
They had not linked the series; which was what 
Kepler and Newton are supposed to have done, 
when they first vaticinated and then verified, in 
this way, the universal law of gravitation. How 
wide the chasm that parted this known from that 
great unknown they could not tell. They could 
look over from the land of sense, or experimental 
knowledge, to the opposite far-off coast of philo- 
sophic faith or a priori conviction ; but they could 
not determine how many, or how few, the arches 
required to bridge inat gulf which we think we 
have securely passed, although advancing science 
may throw still farther back the ever-distant shore, 
leaving our great law of gravitation still at an im- 
mense remove from that ultimate physical principle 
of unity in the universe that stands next to Deity. 

And yet the thinking men of old were as firmly 
assured of such a law, such a principle, call it what 
we may, aswe are. Their belief was independent 
of science ; and so is ours, too, if we will but closely 
examine the ground of it. This innate conviction 
of the soul is a distinct thing from scientific knowl- 
edge, or scientific proof. The latter may tell us, 
or attempt to tell us, what the law is, or how it is, 
but can not make us more certain of its objective 
reality. Science or no science, the sound mind is 
as sure of this as the algebraist is of there being a 
real determinate answer to an equation of the fifth 
degree, though its solution has for centuries baffled 
all the mathematicians of Europe. 

Thus thought, we say, the meditative men of 
old; at least all who intelligently employed that 
grand old word kosmos in its most significant, most 
beautiful, and perhaps, heaven-derived sense of fit- 
ness, order, harmony, all which ever imply the eon- 
ception of variety in unity, and, thence, the theistic 
idea of unity in thought and design. Ages before 
Kepler and Galileo, serious Greek minds had their 
all-embracing oneness. Ages before Davy and 
Dalton, Pythagoras and Isaiah* had taught that 
the universe was made by weight, and number, 
and proportion. Ages before Newton, the devout 
Hebrew thinker had his ‘Word settled in the 
heavens,+ according to which all things stand,” his 
“line” of cosmical harmony which went out to the 
very “ ends of the world,”t his celestial law “ ruling 
in the armies above” and “making peace in the 
high places” of the Lord.§ 

But this conception of the world’s oneness was 
not at all inconsistent with the other view of its 








* Isaiah, xl. 12. t Ps, xix. $9, 91; cxlili. 15. 
¢ Ps. xix. 4. § Job, xxv. 2. 
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plurality and even infinity. The great world, the 

at kosmos, might contain the lesser worlds. 
Still this plurality as maintained by some of the 
old thinkers was not, after all, that of modern 
science. It was not the belief, or the fancy, of 
each planet or star being a world like the earth, 
or a separate earth, as we sometimes express it. 
There is, indeed, a slight trace of this sometimes 
to be met with. Proclus, in his commentary on 
the Timeaus, quotes an ancient hymn in which the 
moon is spoken of as the seat of life similar to our 
own, and filled, like the earth, with hills and plains, 
and streams, and habitations, and works of men. 
In another place a similar view is presented of 
every star in the firmament. But, in general, the 
old idea of the infinity of worlds was of a very 
different kind frgm this. It took in, in its concep- 
tion of the world, or of one world, all that was 
visible from our earth regarded as the centre of the 
rolling mundus, including sun, moon, planets, 
visible fired stars, and the far off terminating 
empyrean in which they appeared to be bound or 
Jjived. This was one world or mundus. It em- 
braced all they saw, or that they would have seen 
had they had the modern telescope. But the 
belief, the fancy, the reasoning, call it what we 
may, would not be confined by the sense; it went 
forth beyond these visible bounds, and took in 
numerous, and even numberless, repetitions of the 
kosmos thus conceived. It was, in other words, 
the universe infinitely repeated throughout infinite 
time and infinite space. Whether these worlds, 


or worlds of worlds, were regarded as exact resem- 
blances of each other, an endless going over of the 


same idea, does not appear; although if such had 
been the supposition, it would have been analogous 
to another favorite speculation of antiquity—the 
old eyclical idea, or doctrine of periods, in which 
all things come over and over again, just as before, 
and so on forever, and forevermore to all eternity. 
But we are rambling. Let us come back, there- 
fore, to the illustration of our leading thought. 
This old conception, though thus differing from the 
modern, by being on a so much grander scale, was 
built substantially upon the same argument, the 
same a priori reasoning. It was this same query, 
pourquoi non, ever carrying us forth in its demands, 
and allowing no stopping place as it thus speeds 
ever onward farther and farther into the infinite. 
Why not? Why should there not be other worlds, 
and other worlds of worlds? It belongs, we say, to 
the soul itself. It is as much the property of the 
common as of the scientificmind. In truth, science 
can not keep up withit. The fact that such views, 
whether true or false, are put as rhetorical orna- 
ments in scientific text-books, does not alter the 
real nature of the case. They may come into the 
introductions of such works, or be paraded in a 
note, but they have no place in the analysis, the 
experiment, the induction, or the demonstration. 
They belong not to science but are borrowed by it. 
It is the great merit, and the great strength, of 
the modern work to which we have referred, that 
it so completely separates between these t-vo things, 
or so runs its dissecting-knife, we may say, between 
the strictly scientific and those a priori analogies 
from which modern science is ever stealing, and 
then treating them as her own. But he takes a 
step beyond this, and we think successfully. With- 
out denying that “plurality of worlds” to which 
the soul so tends, or underrating the innate grounds 
on which it rests, he does show with a lucidness, 





and a power of argument which Sir David Brewster, 
his chief antagonist, has greatly failed to meet, 
that the latest decisions of science are opposed to 
the cherished notion rather than in favor of it. 
The latest and closest observations are against the 
conclusions drawn from the more early and super- 
ficial. Every improvement of the telescope casts 
farther back the probability, the scientitic proba- 
bility we mean, that our moon and sun, and the 
planets of our system, are the seats of life resem- 
bling that which exists upon our earth. 

Thus he reasons, and reasons successfully, from 
actual observations that lie within the field of the 
telescope. Equally powerful is he in refuting cer- 
tain scientific analogies and conjectures, or meet- 
ing one conjecture by another of equal or greater 
weight. There is a favorite argument of the lec- 
turer drawn from the ascertained velocity of light. 
Some worlds are so remote that thousands, it may 
be millions, of years are required for their light to 
reach us. Hence those which were in their infancy 
when this long journey first commenced, and that 
light first set out by which we now see them, may 
have become far advanced, even to a condition 
equal to, if not perhaps far surpassing our own. 
But why, for all that science can say against it, is 
not the contrary supposition equally tenable? This 
whole case, of which the lecturer makes so much, 
the author dispatches in one sentence of a note. 
‘“ Why may we not suppose, as well, that many of 
them have been long since extinct, and survive in 
appearance only by the light they at first emit- 
ted?” We would not think of adding to the real 
force of this concise argument, but the thought 
may be carried farther. These apparent worlds 
may have all become extinct, and our sun may be 
the only ene remaining. They may have all gone 
out after having had their day as worlds, either 
of lower or higher animation, or no animation at 
all. They may have so gone out that vast num- 
bers have in past ages wholly disappeared, that is, 
from the sense of precipients as well as from actual 
being; while of those yet reflected in our firma- 
ment, some may have ceased to be millions of 
years ago, others at shorter periods, perhaps before 
our own system came upon the stage of existence, 
with here and there a long surviving ray of a 
world long gone, disappearing at last within the 
bounds of our own historical chronology. Yes, 
they may have all gone out. The whole array of 
our nightly heavens may be but the ghosts of per- 
ished worlds— 

* All—all but we departed.” 

They may be all mere undulations in a diaphanous 
medium—mere pictures on the retina of the eye, 
with no more objective reality than the light in 
the mirror, or the moonbeam on the surface of the 
waters. Does any one say, What mad conjectures 
these! Let him point out the difference between 
them and those that are often urged for a contrary 
purpose under the imposing name of science. 

There is another part of Dr. Whewell’s book to 
which we would devote a little space. Whatever 
may be th it of his scientific reasonings in re- 
spect to the particular fact of the planets being in- 
habited, there can be no doubt of the masterly 
power he has shown in calling in question one of 
the favorite positions of the most modern natural 
theology. e refer to that cherished dogma of 
the physical school, that benevolence, taken, too, 
in the lowest sense of this very ambiguous term, 
is the only source, final cause, motive, or reason, 
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of the Divine action. In other words, the end of 
the universe, of all worlds, of any particular world, 
is the promotion of h , PP is 
pleasing sensations, and ps ems em sensations run 
down into some agitation of a material organism. 
Hence this happiness, and its consequent and cor- 
responding benevolence, become matters of quan- 
tity, to be measured either by numerical or mas- 
sive t. The happ of oysters, and polypi, 
and mollusks, if there are only vast numbers of 
them, may be as good a reason for creating a world, 
and for continuing it ages in existence, as the hap- 
piness of higher beings, fewer in number, yet ca- 
pable each of a larger quantity of enjoyment. But 
without going in to such measurement, there is one 
thought, suggested by this common talk about hap- 
piness, that ought to press itself upon the most seri- 
ous attention of every thinking mind. Even though 
happiness, or pleasing sensations in this sense, may 
be admitted as one of the ends of the Divine action, 
have we not been rash in assuming it as the only 
one? May there not be many other ends in the 
Divine government, some of which, as well as hap- 
piness, we may comprehend, while there may be 
others, too, which are utterly unknown, uttterly 
ineffable, yet as real as the one on which we spec- 
ulate and dogmatize so confidently? Instead of 
every thing being made for organic life, and or- 
ganic life itself being made only as the means to 
pleasing sensations, may there not be an artistic 
design, if we may so call it, which is worthy of 
the Divine mind, a design terminating in the very 
workmanship itself, without regard to any extrinsic 
utility in the promotion of the happiness of any 
class of beings? May there not be the making of 
a beautiful thing, or a harmonious thing, for the 
sake of its own beauty and harmony? It may be 
said that beauty and harmony are inconceivable 
without minds to which they are beautiful and 
harmonious. But may there not be innumerable 
unseen beings, if not immaterial, yet still not 
dwelling on earthy planets, or in houses of clay as 
we do, to whom that artistic beauty and harmony 
may bea manifestation of the Divine excellence and 
glory beyond any amount of happiness merely re- 
garded as pleasing sensations? Or may it not be 
a design worthy of Deity to have made beautiful 
things and great things, jor their own sake, for 
their own beauty and greatness, though no eye 
but his own should contemplate them, or because he 
deems it more worthy of himself thus to occupy the 
regions of space with beautiful workmanship, than 
to leave them to utter vacuity? There may be re- 
plies to this, we are well aware, but, after all, no ob- 
jections half so strong as those which are ever sug- 
gested to the thoughtful mind, when the favorite 
utilitarian dogma of happiness, or “ pleasing sen- 
sations,” is pushed out to its extreme, and to the 
exclusion of any other end in the Divine work. 
And then, again, may there not be what may be 
called an ideal design—the exhibiting in material 
forms the divine ideas, the dynamical laws, the 
mathematical ratios, the geometrical truths, of 
which a celestial work may be the glorious dia- 
gram—the exhibiting them thus to be read by far 
off rational beings, or because Deity may delight 
to render objective his own ideas to his own eter- 
nal mind. We would not rashly reason from the 
human rational to the divine, but there may be 
some analogy; and might we not say, that if there 
were but one man in the world, or but one rational 
being, it might be wise in him, it might be beauti- 











ful, it might be noble, to write a book for his own 
reading? And so Deity may make of creation a 
book wherein to read himself, although the reason 
why he should do this may be ineffable to us. Or 
he may have meant it for earthly astronomers to 
read, For this end he may have hung out the 
rings of Saturn, or the moons of Jupiter. And 
may we not soberly see, even in this, a higher rea- 
son than though he had created them for the resi- 
dence alone of fishes and reptiles, with all the hap- 
piness these mutually-devouring monsters could 
enjoy? Why should we make so much of mere 
life, as though the lowest kinds of it were higher 
than the highest inanimate production? There is 
surely some fallacy here. Solomon does, indeed, 
say, that “a living dog is better than a dead lion ; 
but ‘there are certainly some bounds to the doctrine. 
We would not carry it so far as fo maintain that 
a living dog, much less a living oyster or mollusk, 
is a higher thing than the Apollo Belvidere, or the 
temple of St. Peter, or the diagrams in Newton’ s 
Principia, regarded as diagrams alone and nothing 
else—diagrams of glorious truths though unseen 
by any gazing eye. 

But God has certainly thus created worlds it 
may be said. If geology be true, this was once 
the condition of our own planet. For ages it had 
upon its surface, and beneath its waters, no higher 
life, no higher happiness, than that of the lowest 
semi-animate self-devouring orders. We do not 
pretend to answer the objection, or to solve the 
mystery ; but then it only furnishes an opportu- 
nity to turn the battery against those who main- 
tain, on the ground of the divine goodness, that 
other worlds must be all inhabited by rational and 
moral beings like our own. The pourquoi non is 
as powerful one way as the other. Why may not 
God have made other worlds so? Why may not 
all worlds, except our own, be now in this condi- 
tion? Why may there not be worlds in which 
there is no life at all? For ages there was no life 
of any kind upon the earth. For millions of years 
was this true of one world. And, then, if it may 
be thus true of one world for millions of times, yea 
of long times, one after another, why may it not 
be true of millions of spaces, or worlds, existing 
contemporaneously ? 

We have indulged in a rambling editorial, but 
we should regret it if the nature and design of our 
remarks were in danger of being mistaken. The 
aim has been to expose the conceitedness of certain 
forms of science, in its assuming to sit in judgment 
on the divine works as ihe only assumed evidence 
of the divine designs. It has been to show how 
little, after all, we know of what we so confidently 
affirm. And such is the far better executed design 
of the work to which we have referred. There is 
a good as well as an evil skepticism. The latter 
often comes from a vain conceit of natural knowl- 
edge, leading one to doubt all beyond its narrow 
bound, or that does not perfectly square with its 
assumed analogies. There is another kind that 
may seem to underrate science, and to call in ques- 
tion some of the surface teachings of what is called 
natural theology. But then it is only to fall back 
the stronger upon that inner conviction that there 
is truth, glorious truth, certain, ascertainable truth, 
and that this truth is to be found in the close study 
of that outward, objective, written revelation which 
has been graciously given as the strength of our 
weakness, the light of our ignorance, and the guide 
of our faith. 
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Gritor’'s Easy Chair. 
E had recently a visit from Goldsmith's old 
friend, the Chinese Philosopher and Citizen 
of the World, whose observations upon England 
and English life, about a century since, have not 
been surpassed for keen insight and a delicate, hu- 
morous satire, which was not only bright, but— 
what is rarer in satire—was also warm. 

It wes none of our business to inquire how he 
chanced to be in New York, any more thar to ask 
how he happened to be in this century. It is not 
reckoned good manners in China, as we had read, 
to ask impertinent questions; and if we had asked 
him why he suffered his queue to grow, he might 
have retorted upon us, with perfect propriety, by de- 
manding in turn, why we cut ourhair. We there- 
fore, after the usual salutations, inquired concern- 
ing the health of the Reverend Fum-Hoam, and 
expressed a natural curiosity as to what so profound 
an observer as the Philosopher might have to say 
about our native institutions and habits. To see 
America reflected in China would certainly be an 
edifying spectacle, and might even satisfy Burns, 
who so earnestly longed for us all to have the power 
to see ourselves as others see us. 

“ The truth is,” replied the Citizen of the World, 
“that I have just finished a letter to the gracious 
Fum, and if it would please you to hear parts of it, 
I shall have no objection to reading them to so ac- 
complished and capable a critic” (at this point we 
bowed gravely, as old Easy Chairs will); “for I 
am sure if you find any thing to disapprove, you 
will honor the honest difference of my views.” 


“ A friend of the Reverend Fum’s,” we replied, 
“could hardly say any thing that we should not 


be glad tohear. Sympathy of opinion is pleasant, 
but not at all necessary to friendship. We shall 
not allow the less weight to your views because 
your hair is twisted into a queue behind. If Plato 
should ‘ promenade himself’—as our French friends 
have it—in Broadway, the boys would hoot at him, 
and we respectable people should wonder that a 
wise man was willing to make himself a spectacle. 
Plato’s costume was not ours, nor his habits, nor 
his religion. But good sense, just observation, 
charity, and kindly censure are cosmopolitan. So 
pray proceed. We envy the Reverend Fum-Hoam 
that he has a Citizen of the World for his corre- | 
spondent.” 

The Philosopher bowed, and proceeded to read 
his letter : 

“T have now been several months in this West- 
ern land, most benign Fum, and am delighted day 
by day. I find that I am loth to leave its metrop- 
olis, for I am never done observing the variety and 
peculiarity of its habits. No sooner do I persuade 
myself that I have made some progress in knowl- 
edge of the native customs, than I am plunged 
back again into a mortifying consciousness of ig- 
norance. 

“It was but a few months since, that I was 
shown, by a merchant of clothes, a garment worn 
by the ancient Americans of twenty years since, 
and called a surtout. I surveyed it with natural 
interest. I contemplated its long skirts, its incon- 
venience, its disproportions. Behold, said I, the 
sartorial relic of an era of barbarism. An outer 
coat is designed for warmth and protection. See 
how the earlier Americans, while still not emanci- 
pated from European savageness, mistook its mean- 
ing, and used this graceless and incomplete robe. 





‘*T thanked the merchant, and retired with the 
placid consciousness of a man who had gained one 
fact. The inconvenient and unhandsome surtout 
is a thing of the past. I should now see the young 
bloods of this gay city in spacious and comfortable 
garments. As I walked away, musing upon the 
knowledge I had acquired, I naturally fell into 
pondering the reasons that influence fashions, and 
to praising the good sense of this young and modest 
people. But I was suddenly jostled by a man pass- 
ing me rapidly, and looking up I was surprised to 
see a surtout. That, sai I to myself, looking cu- 
riously after the passer, that is some obstinate ad- 
herent of the old school, some uncompromising 
conservative, who will not yield an inch of skirt. 
Judge my consternation when he suddenly turned, 
and proved to be the very head and front of fash- 
ion, the model of youth, and the admiration of the 
fair! Others passed me, with the indescribable 
air of fashion, clad in the same garment. I fan- 
cied myself dreaming of old times and old clothes, 
until I suddenly seized the skirt of one of the per- 
plexing coats, to assure myself that I was awake, 
and was suddenly seized myself, in turn, for pick- 
ing pockets, and could scarcely save myself from 
prison upon the plea of philosophy. The Justices 
declared it was a new plea, not found in the books, 
altogether without precedent, and in itself undoubt- 
edly a misdemeanor, if not worse. 

“T am, therefore, forced to believe that this peo- 
ple willfully returns to its exploded fashions, or that 
I have lost my power of observation. If it be the 
latter case, I might as well return to the bosom of 
my honored Fum. And if the former, of what use 
is philosophical acumen, since the subject presented 
is not worth consideration? Oh! my wise friend, 
I am taught humility by a surtout. 

“T went the other evening, in pursuance of my 
studies of man in different climates and varying 
civilizations, to a great ball designed for the relief 
of the wretched who abound this year more than 
ever before. I beg you to mention to the mandarin 
who presides over emigration, that not every street 
in the New World is paved with gold, and that sotie 
pigs run round without puddings in their bellies. 
You will naturally figure to yourself a ball for the 
relief of the wretched as an occasion of gravity and 
sacrifice; the finer feelings of our nature would 
have play, you think; there would be a gracious 
emulation in the preparation and bestowing of re- 
lief. Men and women, plainly clad, as beseems 
the object, would wear serious faces of sympathy, 
and the sad hearts of poverty would be warmed by 
the cheerful kindness of the ministers of relief, as 
the chilled frames would be comforted by the alms. 

“ Benignant but benighted Fum! Do you re- 
member the hard saying of Kon-fut-zee, whom the 
foreigners call Confucius? ‘My children, eat your 
cake and have it.’ Which of our philosophers has 
yet done that? I blush for my countr--; for there 
is not a miss who can dance who did not do it on 
the evening of which I speak. And shall a young 
girl teach a philosopher ? 

“You are burning with impatience to know the 
secret. Beloved Fum-Hoam, it is known to you 
that when many people combine and pay each an 
equal sum for a commodity, it often chances that 
the sum of the single contributions surpasses the 
whole expense. This is especially the case in com- 
binations for purposes of amusement, and in this 
lies the secret which the loveliest youths and maid- 
ens here may teach the philosopher in China. 
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“When a man presents himself with a silver 
tea-service in this country, it is considered good 
taste to do it quietly. But when he pays for a cer- 
tain amount of individual pleasure, of a dining or 
dancing character, he is at liberty to call it charity 
at the top of his voice. There are certain societies 
founded for the purpose of dining luxuriously once 
a year, for which the members pay a certain amount 
of dollars; and these societies are called, with a 
pleasant humor, charitable, because the members 
annually pay about a quarter of the price of the 
dinnor for the purpose of furnishing a poor dinner 
to poor people. The comical power of this people 
is very great. You will be surprised that such 
eustoms should prevail. Bu‘, Fam, the world is 
large. It may be that this appears to be charity 
to the mind of the people. To serve duty and pleas- 
ure, or, as it is put by their priests, to serve God 
apd Mammon, might perplex the Chinese. But, 
Reverend Fum, the Chinese are not Yankees; and 
although charity be a singular commodity to pur- 
chase, it is often the best economy to buy it. For 
it is not to be denied that in a time of general dis- 
tress large sums of money, say six or seven thou- 
sand dollars, for purposes of relief, are just six or 
seven thousand times better than no money at all. 
The humor of the thing lies, of course, in the sup- 
position that it is charity. Charity is, in its na- 
ture, an unselfish virtue. When, therefore, in a 
time of want I behold fellow-men regretting the 
general woe, and giving nothing to help it, until 
they receive an equivalent in whatever form it 
may be, I am not in haste to call them charitable. 
And the most obvious advice to such seems to be, 
‘Dear Sirs, be quiet about it.’ For evidently if 
the good people who pay a certain sum for chari- 
table uses, and tax that sum heavily for their own 
amusement, by way of sugar in the mouth after 
that ugly dose of goodness, would only hand in the 
sum, and decline to have it reduced for their own 
enjoyment, it might be accounted a very pretty 
charity. Only in that case they would eat their 
cake without having it, and any body can do that. 
Money-giving is not charity, I mean it is not the 
virtue of charity, although I have found it hard 
to persuade the friends I have made here that 
money-giving does not include all the virtues in 
itself. 


“To us philosophers it seems sad that a time of 
distress should not sober the minds of the gay, and 
we ask ourselves with anxiety about that state of 
society in which public sorrow suggests an oppor- 
tunity of enjoyment. It is a kind of trading in 
misfortune, which would be as repugnant to the 
mind of this people as to that of any other, if it 
were truly stated. [I am glad that there was the 
festival, and rejoiced to hear of the goodly sum 
collected for the suffering. 1 wish there had been 
no expenses to deduct from the sum, for the ex- 
penses were not those of disbursing, but of fiddles 
and gas, which do not feed the h Do not 
say, my Fum, that except for the fiddles and the 
gas there would have been no money to disburse, 
for that is the very thing I deplore. 

“Ah! my dear philosopher, a century ago in 
England I wrote that mankind were always the 
same. They may wear blankets or broad¢loth, 





tion that crushes the human foot into deformity, 
and then calls it beautiful? At the charity ball | 
learned to be charitable. The guests had no birds- 
nests, not even rat-tails, for supper; but they con- 
sumed their c viands and were content. 
Oh, Fum! I have been in the slave-bazaars of Con- 
stantinople, and in the drawing-rooms of London 
and Paris. The one is Mohammedan, the others 
are Christian. But however pretty and different 
names may be, things seem to me to be about the 
same, Certain things we do not like to think of, 
nor do, we nok at them as they are. Why do we 
ever cease to be boys, or why does Heaven not love 
us all well enough to nip us in the bud ? 

“ But unwilling to be a pr*y to such reflections, 
which my judicious Fum wiil call morbid, I seek 
consolation from the incomprehensible habits of 
this people by turning to the record of their lives, 
as several of the natives have recently related their 
own histories. From experience I fly to literature. 
I never think well of these hospitable foreigners. 
Let me, therefore, show their characteristics as 
they appear in the three most popular books of 
the moment. One is by a female whose name, sin- 
gularly enough, is also the name of a wild wood- 
plant that grows luxuriantly and bears no flower. 
The second is by an eminent citizen, who, it is re- 
ported to me in well-informed circles—although I 
am loth to betray political secrets—will be made 
Governor of his native State just so soon as he rides 
upon a woolly horse to marry a mermaid. This 
secret implies habits with which I am not yet fa- 
miliar. But I despair of nothing, benignant Fum. 
I hope yet to master these mysteries. The third 
is a chevalier’s account of his unsuccessful pursuit 
of a fortune. The candor of the chevalier—a title 
evidently borrowed from the French language—is 
only surpassed by his freedom from many hesita- 
tions which some gentlemen cherish. 

“Tn these volumes I hope to find relief for that 
skeptical spirit toward my fellow-creatures, which 
you have told me I sometimes too much indulge. 
Let us be grateful that there is always the sweet re- 
treat of letters from the asperities of life. My hon- 
ored Fum, what is it that somebody says about 
books ?” 

The Chinese Philosopher paused here, and told 
us that he had as yet written nofarther. He said 
that he was only waiting to read the books to con- 
clude his letter. By his means the Chinese public 
can thus know of our most recent literature, and 
perceive the character ef the books we read with 
the most avidity. 

Farewell Philosopher—but why is philosophy so 
sad? It is pleasant to reflect upon the improve- 
ment, in the Philosopher’s view of us and our hab- 
its, which a perusal of the books will effect. 


An Easy Chair, however, has sometimes the ad- 
vantage of a philosopher, and we have already 


read the works in question. We did so because 
they were universally spoken of; and the friends 
whw come in from traveling assure us that no other 
books have sold. here was our cousin Amanda, 
too, who decried the wickedness of such exposures 
as were promised in “‘My Courtship.” Careless 
Amanda! in less than a week the book dropped 
from under her apron, as she was hastily escaping 
from a room we had suddenly entered. 

Now let us have a little plain speaking about 
these books. If the Literature of a people be at 
once a symptom and an influence, a symptom of 
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its moral and intellectual condition, and an intel- 
lectual and moral influence, we shall naturally 
look closely at the books which are sold with rap- 
idity and read with avidity. There was Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, which had a sale unprecedented in 
literary history. No Northerner and no South- 
erner denied the great power, and pathos, and dra- 
matic discrimination of that romance. It was more 
than a partisan, or even humane tract. It was a 
work of high literary art. There was less waste 
matter in it than in that of any literary work of 
any woman. ‘The characters were typical and in- 
dividual; they were portrayed with subtle skill; 
the tale developed through a series of incidents 
and dialogue, which constantly rose in interest 
and dignity ; it dealt with a subject comparatively 
new to literature, and, apart from its peculiar sue- 
cess as the Veda of a party or a section, it had the 
qualities of permanent literary value. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was an addition to the literature of the world. 
And those who think it a dangerous and mistaken 
book will not deny it that praise. ‘ 

Here lies Ruth Hall. Has it a single great lit- 
erary merit? Is there any story at all? Is there 
any individualization or development of charac- 
ter? Is there any sentiment which is not senti- 
mentality of the worst kind? Is there any thought 
which is not a thin echo of some noble word of one 
of the great minds that warm the age with their 
humane wisdom, and so distorted in the echo that 
it becomes untrue? Is there any pathos which is 
not puerile and factitious? Is there any thing 
more in the book than an easy smartness? 

Its pictures are as like life as the portraits of an 
itinerant painter are like the sinewy farmer and 
the red-cheeked wife whom he paints. They are 
executed, and then hung upon the parlor wall. The 
farmer has some vague notion that he has patron- 
ized the fine arts. The wife thinks with satisfac- 
tion that Abimelech and Joab will know how hand- 
some Grandma was when she was young. The 
farm-hands look at the work with wonder, and 
guess it isn’t easy to do such things. Its prettier 
than samplers—than the crewel-work which the ae- 
eomplished daughter of the house is doing. It 1s 
an unsightly daub, but it gives pleasure. It is a 
faint reminiscence of the human forms known to 
the farm-boys as the farmer and his wife, and 
gratifies the childish fondness for imitation. It is 
not more than this. If the farming-boys had the 
eyes and the minds that give fame to pictures, they 
would not gloat upon these portraits. 

Now it is to the thoughtful and not to the tri- 
fling, to the generous and not to the mean, to the 
intelligent and not to the ignorant, that a noble- 
hearted author or artist addresses himself. And 
he knows that, for such a tribunal, truth is the first 
condition—truth of conception, and truth of treat- 
ment. 

We can not find this truth in such a book as 
Ruth Hall. The characters have a dull and dis- 
tant resemblance to the characters of life, as a face 
inked on blotting paper may vaguely resemble a 
face. But as they figure on the pages of the story 
‘they have no point, no moral, no interest. The 
whole book is embittered. It is not easy to say 
why, nor to what good result. If the work was 
written to sell, it has succeeded. It has sold uni- 
versally ; and that ‘oundly interesting question, 
whether Ruth Hall is Fanny Fern, has been de- 
bated from the Penobscot to the Mississippi. Let 
us suppose that it is. How glad, in that case, we 





are that Fanny Fern has raised herself from pen- 
ury to plenty. Let us suppose that it is not. How 
glad we are that there is one less victim of pov- 
erty. But then the fortunes of an individual, as 
such, are not interesting, unless that individual has 
given to his personality a kind of representative 
significance. Milton's individuality and Shak- 
speare’s are interesting, because they are measures 
of human emotion. They feel, think, and speak 
for mankind, But Smith’s emotions are an im- 
pertinence. If Smith is poor, let us give him 
work or a ticket to the Soup Society; but don’t 
let Smith insist upon giving us in return a roll of 
very bad engravings. 

If you can treat your private experience so that 
it becomes historical and of universal meaning, 
then you are one of the great few whom the world 
holds to its heart. There are very few autobio- 
graphies that the world values for any thing more 
than amusement. Cellini, Rousseau, Haydon, 
Leigh Hunt—do we reverence them more, or ad- 
mire their works more, for the self-told story of 
their lives? Ruth Hall, if it be such an autobi- 
ography, Barnum, Wikoff—are we instructed, or 
helped in any way? are we even entertained by 
the stories ? 

Let us now tell the truth about Mr. Barnum. 
He has challenged truth-telling by inviting us to 
pay a dollar to hear his confession, and every 
Yankee has the right to discuss the value of the 
wares he buys. Mr. Barnum had peculiar repu- 
tation. He was said to have humbugged a large 
fortune out of the American people. Three facts 
were indisputable. Mr. Barnum had the best 
Museum in the country; he had done the State 
great service in bringing over Jenny Lind; and 
he punctually paid his bills. Mr. Barnum was 
also a strict temperance man, and generous in his 
management of his affairs. Gradually there was 
less and less said about mermaids and woolly 
horses. A man of enterprise, of sagacity, always 
cheerful and ready, a good neighbor, a generous 
friend; on the whole, it was considered that the 
difference between some men and others was only 
this, that some men made money by showing their 
woolly horses and mermaids, and other men by 
concealing them. 

What a pity that shrewdness is too shrewd! 
How unfortunate that the “little joker” should 
always joke once too much for the proprietor; so 
that the little joking business was never known to 
be very profitable in the long run! How sad the 
infatuation that persuades us to show every man 
who admires our pretty palace that it is not mar- 
ble, only ingenious stucco! 

Why is it a pity, and unfortunate, and sad? 
Because there is a painful sense of untruth, and a 
want of manly sincerity. Because men love at 
heart what is genuine, however they may wink 
and shrug outside. Because, if you have suffered 
yourself to be gulled, although with your ey-s 
open, you do not wish to see the dubious victory 
of a moment recorded as a permanent triumph. 
Because, to say that a child is five years old when 
you know him to be ten; to buy a horse in Cin- 
cinnati, and say that Captain Symmes caught him 
in his hole at the North Pole, is to do that for 
which a man would be expelled from a gentle- 
man’s house; and might, without stretching, be 
termed obtaining money—if money were involved 
by the statement—under pretenses not 
true. 
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Does every man do the same thing in business? 
It is none the less mean for that, and most men 
have « kind of instinct that leads them not to pub- 
lish the details of the transaction, and advertise it 
extensively in the newspapers. If Mr. Barnum 
had kept silence the laugh would have grown less, 
and, if he were as good as the average of men, he 
would have enjoyed the advantages of his posi- 
tion. 
Every thoughtful and self-respecting man is in- 
sulted by the pompous publication of the story, 
because it implies that the public will read it with 
pleasure. Unless, indeed, it is put forth as a con- 
fession and a promise to woolly horse no more, which 
is not pretended. How, also, about the advertis- 
ing of the sale of the copyright? Do names alter 
things? Isa cabbage a rose because it is called 
so? Is a—something, a something else, because 
it, is called humbug ? 

We have read with astonishment in our Easy 
Chair many of the notices of the press of this book 
of Mr. Barnum’s, It has been praised as if the 
hero’s story were worth telling, or as if his exam- 
ple were to be cherished and followed. He has 
even been called the most successful business-man 
and the representative American ; as if an Ameri- 
can were only a man who was little less scrupu- 
lous at a bargain than any body else. 

Now this Easy Chair has spoken well of Mr. 
Barnum. When he assumed the Presidency of the 
Crystal Palace we insisted that he should have a 
fair chance, and confessed that he was a man of 
shrewdness and tact. So also we said and say, 
that if the Jenny Lind business was a humbug, let 
us have more humbug. But now the things that 
every man was anxious to forget in his estimation 
of Mr. Barnum’s position are complacently thrust 
in our faces by this autobiography. Dogberry 
desired to be written down an ass. But Mr. Dog- 
berry was not considered to be a particularly clever 
man. 

Does the public applaud this kind of thing? 
What a bitter satire lies in its applause. For it is 
clear that this shrewd gentleman thought that he 
was never shrewder than when he felt sure of the 
approving sympathy of the public, if he could only 
show that he made enough money. 

Saltimbanque stands on his head and walks 
along the ceiling upon his elbows. When the per- 
formance is over, he receives an immense sum for 
his labors, and an envying public huzzas. But 
the poet passing by says to Saltimbanque, ‘As 
you are a man, how can you value your human 
dignity less than your dinner?” Saltimbanque 
leers at the poet, slaps his hand upon his pocket, 
which rings again, and the crowd huzzas once 
more to hear its silver rattle in the pocket of the 
mountebank. 

Our Citizen of the World meant also to read Mr. 
Wikoff’s history. This is a plaintive strain. The 
ex-secretary, the ex-concocter of articles for the 
French journals supporting English policy, the ex- 
man of fashion, the ex-man of fortune, bemoans his 
fate in two or three hundred pages and demands 
gently of his Dulcinea, 

“But why did you kick me down stairs?” 

Here was a hero of romance who comes perfumed 
from Paris to Portland Place, London, to court and 
conquer. The lady had been young, and since the 
earlier days of acquaintance with our hero had be- 
come wealthy. Time, let us hope, had touched 
her gently. And oh, sympathetic hearts, pray 





that she may stoutly resist or softly yield, for now 
comes the King of Hearts to take his Queen—now 
arrives the man of fortune, who could not be sus- 
pected of mercenary matrimonial intention, to draw 
his quarter’s salary as an English agent. And you 
will conceive that his pay as an official to give an 
English tone to the French press must have been 
prodigious. 

It is clear that the lady was fascinated, and mis- 
trusted. She mistrusts to that degree, that after 
leading him—to speak i‘: gently—by the nose all 
through Europe, she finally leads him into a Genoa 
jail, and there ruthlessly leaves him for eighteen 
months.. Vainly the Chevalier appeals to Pope, 
Marquis, Chargé, Consul, and American Minister 
in England. They turn deaf ears. They have 
been—who knows ?— influenced by the lady. Hope 
gradually expires, and the Chevalier makes the 
best of it, turns a doubtful mental glance some- 
times toward the fair Fate who has pursued him so 
relentlessly ; whispers to his repining heart, “‘ she 
did promise in the garden at the Hotel Byron to 
be mine,” and recalls doubtless with joy the little 
piece of paper to which he playfully compelled her 
signature in the apartments of the absent Russian 

somebody in Genoa, and which humorously prom- 
ised that he should have half her fortune if he 
could not have the whole of herself. 

Probably the reflections of this ill-starred hour, 
in the Genoa jail, were such as we should all envy. 
Probably they were not more miserably mortifying 
than those of any prisoner ever before jugged. 
Probably he had that supporting sense of rectitude 
and good intention which prisoners, who are not 
common criminals, often have. Probably he did 
not gnash his teeth at being outwitted by a woman 
whom he did not too much respect, as the record 
shows. Probably it was a pleasant position for 
the bon ami of the Emperor and D’Orsay and the 
other jeunesse dorée of the gay capital. Ah! well, 
it is no wonder he climbed up to the window and 
looked in upon the victim who was to be beheaded 
nextday. Oh, Miss Gamble! Miss Gamble! why 
did you kick him down stairs? Of course we 
are all anxious to know. Of course, in a great 
commercial crisis, with a great war to prolong it, 
it is of the last importance that the Chevalier’s tale 
of jilting should be made public. We have such 
an interest in his career; we are so indebted to him 
for bringing Fanny Ellsler to help us complete 
Bunker Hill Monument; we have been so proud 
of him as a social representative of America in 
Europe; we have hung upon his movements with 
such eagerness, and the country so deeply deplored 
his Italian incarceration, that it was only common 
charity to tell us all about it. 

We must grant that our Cupid and Psyche are a 
little ancient. We must concede that this grace- 
ful play of forty-pounders verges just a little upon 
the clumsy. It is, perhaps, not the purest grace. 
We do not survey the game with increasing respect 
for the players. What then? Have we not the great 
fact made patent that Miss Gamble beat Mr. Wikoff 
at his own game, and that the merry little adventure 
at the Russian Rooms in Genoa, one of his amus- 
ing gambols, ended, somehow, wrong ; and, by some 

wherein the “little joker” was at 
fault, landed him in a jail instead of putting half a 
fortune in his pocket? It was an unkind turn of 
the cards. The Chevalier had mistaken trumps. 
But he has made a clean breast of it. Let us freely 
forgive a man who takes pains to publish that he 
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hes failed in a very foolish endeavor. Yet why, 
Chevalier, were you not even more sincere? Had 
Paris paralyzed your remembrance of the fact that 
Yankees had not only cut their eye-teeth, but had 
also opened their eyes, some time since? Did you 
suppose we were going gravely to believe that it 
was the fair hand you were pursuing ? 

But our hero keeps up heart throughout. The 
stormy winds do blow upon his love from first to 
last—from Portland Place to Genoa jail. But 
they only kindle it the more; they do not blow it 
out. He tells the story with a cheery spirit, that 
is truly refreshing, and the frank and fearless want 
of toadyism in the concluding chapters commends 
itself to the attention of every honest man. 

On the whole, the Chinese Philosopher will 
probably inform the reverend Fum that the three 
books which have monopolized the sale of the sea- 
son, are books for Americans and American liter- 
ature to be proud of. Where are those foreign carp- 
ers who demanded ‘‘ Who reads an American book ? 
Where are those domestic crows who ask “‘ Where 
is American literature?” Granting that literature 
is at once an influence and a symptom, as we said, 
how pleasing the consideration that these are the 
books which are read with ardor—these, and the 
long list of novels whose moral is that wealth is 
naughtiness, and that a man can not be rich and 
good at the same time. 

A NEw broom, says the adage, sweeps clean. 
But who supposed that there would ever be a broom 
new enough to sweep this city clean? Mr. Genin 
did admirably in Broadway a year ago. We all 
wanted to make Mr. Genin mayor, as if the sole 
duty of the mayor of New York was polishing the 
pavement so perfectly that our wives and daughters 
could cross to Stewart’s without soiling the edges 
of those lovely robes for which we pay Stewart 
such lovely prices. The truth is, we were all ready 
to compromise for any one thing done well. Mu- 
nicipal order, in general, being a hope beyond the 
dreams of poets, if we could only secure order 
in a single detail, we were willing to shout Jo 
pean! 

With the new year arrived Mayor Wood, and 
Mayor Wood's Message apprised us that something 
was tobe done. It wasanoldstory. Inaugurals 
are always promises. But let us record, with pleas- 
ure and astonishment, that things have been done. 
A man does not feel it necessary to make his will 
before going out to pass the evening. He does not 
part with his wife in the Sir Walter Raleigh style 
upon the eve of execution. The fact is now under- 
stood that there is a law and a law-officer. There 
is a city @nd a head of the city. 

If we have any grievances we may call attention 
to them. So may we in any city? Yes; but here 
they will be attended to. Officers and relief will 
come when we do call for them ; and it should be 
noticed, as a pleasant sign, that the public con- 
science is right, that the mayor is so cordially sup- 
ported by the good-sense and co-operation of the 
intelligence and industry of the city. 

We are glad to say to our country friends that 
they may come to town with more fearlessness. 
We are not, indeed, altogether perfect yet. Virtue 
is not an irresistible conspiracy, carrying every 
thing before it, as—let us hope—it soon will be. 
There are still some red flags at small shops down 
town, but they flutter very tremulously. [¢ is re- 
ported that a glass or two of eau de vie is still taken 





in some quarters—probably as medicine. Consta- 
bles and watchmen are not altogether out of work, 
nor is the police in general quite yet an antiquated 
and unnecessary form. It is not entirely wise, as 
yet, to hang your purse on the button of your coat 
behind. It might catch in a door, you know, and 
be pulled off. Nor is it advisable to leave rolls of 
bank bills upon the hydrants until you return that 
way. The wind would be quite sure to blow them 
off, and you might not be able to put your hand 
upon them when you returned. 

But these things will undoubtedly be. Perhaps 
they are so now, and you can easily try the experi- 
ment, and prove them for yourselves when you 
come down. We all “go in” for Mayor Wood 
here. We believe him to be the man who has 
been “coming” so long, and we are very glad that 
he has arrived. We had a desperate fight when 
he came in. It was the hardest possible work for 
every man to discover whom he wished to make 
mayor; but it was absolutely impossible for him to 
say why he wished it. There was a general scrab- 
ble, and Mayor Wood came out half a length ahead. 
As soon as we could recover from the bumps and 
bruises and open our eyes, we were all glad of it. 
For many years there has not been so popular a 
magistrate, nor one that better deserved popular- 
ity. 

A new broom sweeps clean, says the adage, with 
an unkind emphasis upon the “new.” But shall 
we spoil every thing by some skepticism? Do 
you refuse to eat dinner to-day because the beef 
was underdone yesterday? Perhaps even you and 
this old Easy Chair swept cleaner when we were 
newer. Perhaps we had better not scoff at a mayor 
until he gives us occasion. 


Dip you go to the Calico Party, gentle reader? 
What is a Calico Party, and, above all, why is a 
Calico Party? Was it supposed that the garment 
would take an excellence from the wearer? Was 
it to be charged with virtue, permeated with piety, 
so that the recipient might wear it as an enchant- 
ed robe, and be inevitably girt with goodness? 
Or is calico suddenly found to be becoming ? We 
do not pretend to totter after the caprices of fash- 
ion, and would not foolishly theorize about it. But 
really, with all serious respect for good intentions 
every where, it seems hard that great distress 
should only stimulate fashion to new freaks, and 
that instead of quietly going and giving a certain 
quantity of calico to those who need it, the donors 
should cut it to fit themselves, then let it leak into 
the papers that they were doing so, and then give 
away the material of the masquerade, and cross 
their hands with an air of charity. 

The Philosopher is right. If this is charity at 
all, it is the poorest kind. Are we such inveterate 
traders that we can not even do good without pay- 
ing ourselves for it? 

Of course have the Calico Party, and then give 
away the calico, if the alternative is no Calico 
Party, no charity. But why give it a false name? 
If you pay a shilling for a pie and eat it, that trans- 
action is completed, and if the pie cost but sixpence, 
and the balance is given to the poor, you may call 
it charity if you choose. 

Our young constituents tell us that there has 
been less gayety on the great scale than heretofore. 
The truth is, when Wall Street is touched, the 
Avenue shivers. But we do not hear that there has 
been less social intercourse, nor less general good- 
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feeling. The young people have danced, as it is | riages, and a momentary stare of the street throng 


natural and becoming for young people to do, and 
as good floors, good music, and good partners, are 
not very expensive, they have had their greatest 
pleasure and the hosts less cost. Society is so much 
a necessity, that it should not be made a luxury 
by foolish extravagance. Children and young na- 
tions are wasteful and prodigal. The Amer- 
ican in Paris orders three times as much dinner as 
he and his French guest can eat. The French | 
gentleman invites his host in turn, and they dine | 
with a hundred times more elegance and ten times 
less expense. In our picture of society we never 
make things keep their places. Patés and Ver- | 
zenay should be subdued in the composition to | 
beauty, grace, and wit. Life is am art, society is | 
an art. Every thing is an art if we only choose to | 
have it so. And as a matter of art it deals with 
truth and beauty. You can not make a Calico. 
Party, in a time of public want, beautiful nor in- | 
teresting because you give away the gowns after- 
ward. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

THE over-ocean telescope, through which we 
now set ourselves to read the phases of foreign life, 
we have constructed in our own way with a great 
coil of journals ; and by putting this paper tube to 
our eye, and directing it toward the dim light that 
flows in at our office window, we see—or seem to 
see—athwart the houses, and through the mists 
that hover over the long line of the East River, 
and through the storm-clouds of spring that sweep 
over Montauk and theGeorgia shoals, and through 
the vexed air that swims in the ocean hollows, and 
through the Channel coast fogs, and through the 
dreary atmosphere of a Paris winter—the stalls, and 
stir, and strangenesses of a Paris Christmas. 

We see a world of people threading the bitu- 
minous pavements, slimy with mud ; we see a mul- 
titude of rough-board shops in the very centre of 
Paris, crowded with toys and Christmas knick- 
knacks; we see stout provincial men gadding here 
and there, with wife and daughter on their arms; 
we see smart blouses bargaining for pasteboard | 
models of Sebastopol ; we see errant sellers of pop- 
pistols very urgent to impress upon the passers-by 
that their guns are very loud, and (like those of 
the Allies) very innocent. 

We see stout Englishwomen, very tall, very red 
in the face, very masculine of gait, very determined 





a their gallop, and again the bustle and the 


hum of the shops and the walk renew themselves. 

We see a blind man, with only a little child to 
guide him, feeling his way cautiously through the 
midst of the great crowd upon the Boulevards, with 
outstretched hands, and with a dish suspended 
from his neck half full of copper pieces ; and we sce 
people sidling away to give him free space, and 
dropping sous into his pewter dish, and straightway 
forgetting their pity in the sight of some brilliant 
equipage. 

We see a cumbrous carriage, witha powdered 
footman, stop against a shop door, atid the crowd 
agape for a moment, while a brocaded lady trav- 
erses the pavement and enters, and then the tide 
goes flowing on as before. We remark upon the 
stalls an infinity of warlike instruments—adapted 
to children; there are wooden field batteries, re- 
presenting all grades of artillery, from 18 to 32 
pounders; there are red and white horses, much 
more plump and well-fed to the eye than those in 
the Crimea ; there are muskets of Minié shape, and 
such swords as the chasseurs wear at the end of 
their guns; there are bastions in pasteboard of pro- 
digious elevation, and trenches in pine plank from 
which deadly shots are supposed to be made ; there 
are ammunition wagons, and commissariat wagons, 
such as would surprise and delight an infant Duke 
of Newcastle, or the grandson of a Crimea veteran 
of the staff; there are ambulance carts, on springs 
of cotton, with invalided soldiers within, who have 
wooden legs and wooden bodies—better cared for 
than the live ones after Inkermann ; there are fig- 
ures of Russian bears, worried—only worried—byv 
French and English dogs. 

Opposite to the stalls where such things meet 
our eye, we remark diamond jewelry in the shape 
of grenades and rockets; we see sleeve-buttons in 
the form of a pair of chain-shot ; we see small en- 
ameled bombs made to do duty upon a lady’s cor- 
sage ; we see a small piece of artillery served with 
rubies, and mounted on pearls; we sce a new 
casquet of the Imperial Guard diminished to a 
brooch of jet and emerald. 

Changing our regard only the distance of a 
shop front, we see brilliant plans of Sebastopol, with 
little banners mark ‘ng the stations of the outlying 
camps, and miniature ships in lithography lying 
far out upon a calm sea of lithographic ink ; we see 


| hospital marquees erect and strong and warm, 





in speech, who overlook the crowd of low-statured | where the soldiers are well cared for, and promptly 
French—whether soldiers or grisettes—and peer | healed—in lithography; we see great guns toiling 
into the showy shop fronts, which, by their splen- up the barren heights, and men and horses in 
dor, seem to mock at the cheap Christmas offerings plump lithographic condition ; we see, on looking 
upon the stalls. We see brocades jostled by ten- closely, the walls of the outermost forts &f Sebas- 
penny woolen stuffs, and velvet hats with ostrich | topol sadly battered, and huge remnants of granite 
plumes sidling against the towering, starched mus- | wall seeming to totter, and to invite a speedy lith- 
lin chateaux which the nurses of Normandy wear | ographic assault. 

on their heads, We see a giant of the New Guard | We do not, however, see so frequent as once the 
of the Imperial household, in jaunty sky-blue coat, lithographic portraits of Lord Raglan, or of Can- 
and sleek mulberry pantaloons, and snow-white | robert, or of the Duke of Cambridge, or of the 
buckskin gauntlets, befingering the hilt of his | Prince Imperial, who is lying sick of gout and war 
sword, and striding through the crowd, to the great | in a warm palace at Constantinople. We do not 
wonderment of maids and children. We see the see any longer the Turkish scarfs, which were so 
new police of Nap ~.eon in their snug caps, and with | favorite a matter of Parisian wear not long ago: 
their sword tips scarce showing below the skirt of | we do not see many crimson caps with blue tassels : 
their warm winter cabans, looking here and look- | we do not see many chibouques figured among the 
ing there, and passing—yet always looking. We | Christmas toys; we do not see so many dolls in 
see a squadron of cavalry in the heavy bear-skin | turbans; we do not see many people smelling attar 
caps of the new Civic Guard come dashing down the | of roses, or buying the Turkish bottles for pres- 
street, and a space rapidly clear amidst the car- | ents. We see more of strong volatile salts; we see 
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evidences that the Turkish enthusiasm is not so 
strong as the Polish or the Hungarian ; we see that 
people remember Balaklava, and the running of 
the red-caps; we see that Paris boys have no ad- 
miration for runaways, and that the Ottoman glory 
has passed away, like the smoke of an Eastern pipe 
—languidly, fragrantly, and utterly! 

The French are quick appreciators of courage 
(and we lay down our paper telescope to make the 
observation), and they are very ready and determ- 
ined foes to all show of cowardice, even among 
allies. The Turks will have to give very positive 
and very bloudy proof of their daring, before their 
reputation gains any thing like a fair level upon the 
French Exchange. It would seem almost that they 
(the French people) were growing distrustful of 
Omer Pacha even; most of all, since hints have 
been bruited that he shows reluctance to put him- 
self under the strategic orders of their General, 
Canrobert. What gives the worst complexion of 
all to the Turkish shortcomings, is their immova- 
ble stolidity and indifference to such charges as 
would crush or make the courage of a high-spirited 
man. They wear the reproaches of craven-heart- 
edness as they wear their Bloomer petticoats— 
easily, slouchingly, and carelessly. The convic- 
tion is forced on people, nowadays, whatever Lord 
Redcliffe may say, that the barbarian people of 
the North, who wear bear-skin, and allow their 
priests to marry, have, after all, more of the vigor 
of manhood about them, and more of the promise 
of growth, than the clouted masters of the Byzan- 
tine harems, and the worshipers of Allah and the 
Prophet. 

Putting again our telescope to the eye, and suf- 
fering it to bear as it bore before, we see the crowd 
growing greater around the stalls and the shops, 
as the short winter’s day wears toward the setting. 
We see nursery-maids weighed down with children 
and woolly horses; we see rabbits and Chinese 
puppets shaking their heads (by machinery) with 
dismal solemnity ; we see fat geese of Strasbourg 
put up as prizes over tables of roulette ; we see lot- 
teries of gingerbread and bonbons; we see hungry 
people gloating at the windows, where are display- 
ed, with tempting profusion, turbots, and bananas, 
and boned capons, stuffed with truffles, and deli- 
cious, lithe-looking salmon, and potted pheasants, 
and patés of Strasbourg, and Spanish grapes, and 
luscious figs from Candia, and huge apples that have 
been bloated under glass, and crisp salads, and red 
pomegranates. 

Presently we see a stir in the throng, and all eyes 
turned from the windows to the street, where a 
little corps of the Imperial Guides, in their green 
jackets, come dashing through the thicket of 
cabs and carriages; and after them we see the Im- 
perial jockeys in their buckskin breeches, see-saw- 
ing upon the Imperial horses, that whirl up the 
Imperial coach to the shop-front of some great pur- 
veyor of Christmas toys; we see the people flock 
like flies around some sudden Jeak of sweetness, 
and the cabaned police, appearing as it were from 
the ground, and maltiplying with the crowd, and 
pressing them back, and keeping an open passway 
from the coach to the shop-door; we see the Im- 
perial footmen doff their hats, as the sallow-faced 
Louis Napoleon, in citizen’s dress, descends, and 
assists in his turn (as if she wore no crown) the 
Imperial Eugenie; we see her flush of excitement 
at this near contact with the throng, and her smile 
of gratification as they (the crowd), one and all, 








salute her with a warm Parisian greeting; we see 
the paleness in her face of an unsound body, and 
her step has none of the lightness in it which be- 
longed to her three years gone by; we see what 
care has presided over her toilet, albeit she is wear- 
ing mourning-dress for some unknown German 
princess ; we see that she bears herself toward the 
Imperial monarch as though there was more in the 
tie than the conventional bond of an Imperial mar- 
riage; we see the fondness of a woman’s nature in 
her look ; and yet we see, far off as wt are, that the 
griefs and cares that belong to us all have written 
lines, even now, upon her face, which will deepen, 
as they deepen on the faces of all, as the Christ- 
mases wear out, and the play of life’s shadows 
thicken and close! 

Turning now the bearing of our glass by ever so 
slight a degree, we look upon the bustle and the 
stir of the Paris Christmas in the faubourgs, or 
along the narrow Rue Mouffetard. We see no 
equipages here; we see no shops of jewelry; yet 
we see as great a throng pressing around the rude 
stalls, where the Russian bears are rampant, and 
the wooden artillery is drawn up in order of battle. 
We see old women who have cheered their festal 
day with a new earthen pot, and an extra onion to 
their soup; we see fathers in blouses treating their 
be-bloused boys to a sight of paper griffins and tin 
guns, and perhaps lavishing on them half the earn- 
ings of a day in an earthen statue of the first Na- 
poleon, or a vessel of war in pottery. 

We see chiffonniers, the rag-pickers of the cap- 
ital, hanging hopefully about the booths for some 
falling tid-bits of paper or sticks, and reckoning, 
at most, upon a Christmas gift of a quarter-loaf of 
white bread ; we see them afterward making their 
way through foul streets to high, filthy houses ; we 
see their homes reeking with the spoils they have 
gathered in foul places; we see disease and dirt, 
like those of the Crimean story, marking the home 
and the people; and we see the eyes of those used 
to this dimness and wretchedness beam only when 
they light up with the fever of crime, and a pale 
joyousness steal over their pinched faces only at 
thought of the comfort which friend Death may 
have in his keeping. 

We see the Seine running high and full; the 
yellow tide, yellow as the Tiber, with its wintry 
rains, gurgles drearily under the arches; andfrom 
time to time we see floating on it, even in the 
Paris Christmas season, some victim of his own or 
of his fellow’s crime. Beside the river, stretching a 
thousand yards, we see the glazed roof of a palace 
upon columns of stone, which they call but a tem- 
porary structure, but which has in it more materi- 
als of permanence than half of the buildings of our 
city. 

We see, also, to the right, above the dried trec- 
tops, the sheen of the great.crystal building, which 
is to cover, four months hence, so many of the 
tokens of industry as the war fever, the war anx- 
ieties, and the war afflictions shall have left in 
the hands of Europe. In the workshops scattered 
along the Rue St. Antoine, and across by the Van- 
girard, we see the artisans in their dim ateliers fur- 
bishing up the chairs-of Henri II. and Louis Qua- 
torze, with stamped leather, which rivals 
the best days of Venice, carving fruit and flowers 
that would have honored Gibbons, and preparing 
for a medal with the Imperial face. 

We see the American commissioners ga 
for speeches and resolves (the Americans like 
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“ meetings”); we see they count already, by offi- 
cial rolls, more in number than all the commission- 
ers of Europe combined (the Americans like office) ; 
we see our earnest friend, M. Vattemare, in the 
midst of his books, and parchments, and medals, 
forgetful of his old stage triumphs, when he wore 
the name of Alexandre, and forgetful of every thing 
save his one purpose of building up his system of 
literary exchanges—contriving how the Great Ex- 
hibition may be made to count toward his design ; 
and arraying, even now, a great collection of Amer- 
ican books and papers in a hall of the Hétel de 
Ville, where he may show to France that the young 
Western country is not wholly given over to trade, 
and to the hewing of wood. 

We see the flowers budding in the gardens of 
Paris, even in the wet December, and roses fully 
bloomed when January has put its wintry foot into 
the circle of the Paris months; but the warmth and 
the wet together, we see, bode no good; and by 
the flying phaetons of the doctors we know that 
typhus is lying low for victims, and is brushing 
away old men and young men, with a dismal shak- 
ing of hearse plumes, to Pére la Chaise and Mont 
Parnasse. 

We see, upon a certain day (Deébats for 19th De- 
cember), a throng of people passing along the Pont 
des Arts, and urging their way into the Palace of 
the Institute of France; we see the galleries and 
balconies filling up with gayly-dressed ladies, and 
with foreign German faces, and hundreds of pie- 
bald men. We see the reserved chairs around the 
stage fill up with the representatives of French 
philosophy and sci eazen-faced, thin men, 
in fur-lined cloaks—gaunt, big-featured people, like 
old Dupin—plump, round-chinned philosophers, 
like Thiers—and all of them unnoticeable in feature 
or in carriage, if you had met them stealing around 
the street corners—yet under the dome of the Insti- 
tute, growing great by association, and greater still 
by the conviction that forces itself upon you, that 
you are looking upon the chosen ones of a people 
which, however frequent their political somersets 
and tergiversations, have yet been always the pi- 
oneers in the realms of pure science, and have given 
growth, under the forcing-glass of this same Insti- 
tute, to such men as Arago, and Cuvier, and La- 
cepede, and Leverrier, and Guizot. 

We see—when the hall is full, and the minute- 
hand of the clock has pointed within a fraction of 
a second to the appointed hour—this same Guizot, 
in his black coat, broidered with a green garland 
of oak and olive leaves, take his place in the chair 
of the President ; we see him, with a touch of the 
French vanity that belongs to the race, dress his 
scant hair with an ambling thrust of the fingers, and 
throw a little of his youth-time expression into an 
eye that is now dimmed with near seventy years, 
as he begins his address. 

And we seem to see the earnest look of attention 
as he goes on to expose with verve, with wit, and 
in beautifully rounded , the aims and pur- 
poses of that branch of the Institute over which he 
has the honor to preside; we observe, too, the 
mirthful and satisfied expressions upon the faces of 
his fellows of the Academy as he paints, with a few 
satiric touches, the calm and quiet level which 
characterizes at this day the political philosophy 
of France. ‘Only in the regions of purely scien- 
tific inquiry does political liberty now reside.”— 
(Débais, for 17th December, 1854.) 

And when, at the close of his half-hour’s address, 








he rises into an eloquent assertion of the dignity of 
that manly pursuit of Truth which bel to them 
as the scholars of science, and which no material 
force can divert or annul—which conducts them 
into regions above the conflicts of the day—regions 
of a high intellectual freedom, where no grasp of 
human tyranny can reach—where only Rightis the 
standard, and only God the arbiter !—we see the 
hangings of the hall shake with one great storm 
of applause. 

After this we see a stately man, in tke flush of 
middle age—a handsome man withal, the historian 
Mignet—take his place at the reading-desk, and 
with an attention scarce less than that which has 
belonged to the hearing of Guizot, we see a crowd- 
ed audience hold their places undisturbed through 
an address, from the historian of the Revolution, 
which covers two long pages of the Débats. 

In contrast with this phase of the winter life in 
the Continental Capital, we divert our glass now 
to one of the theatres along the Boulevard—to the 
pretty, the graceful, the winning performances at 
the Gymnase. 

Madame de Girardin, the wife of the half mad, 
half prophet Editor, has written a graceful comedy, 
at which all the Paris world are laughing as heart- 
ily as they cried heartily over the Joie fait Peur, 
which we detailed to you—our courteous readers— 
some four months ago. Thanks to the feuilletonistes 
(whose columns make up our tubular lorgnon), we 
can see this laughing humor of Madame de Girardin 
as well as we saw her pathos in the “ Fear joy 
makes.” 

She calls the play ‘‘ The Hat of the Clock-mend- 
er.” We see the curtain rise upon a dining-room ; 
we hear (for our telescope transmits sounds as well 
as sights) a crash; a Paris garcon rushes upon the 
stage from an adjoining salon, perfectly overcome 
with terror; he has broken his master’s clock—his 
prized clock—an object of art; his place is gone ; 
his character ruined; whatistobedone? 

The maid comes in, and seats herself at work 
upon one of her mistress’s dresses; the garcon 
shrinks away to the salon, and in his vain efforts 
to repair the damage, puts the clock upon the strike. 
The maid counts, to know the hour. It strikes 
fourteen: her attention is aroused, and she pres- 
ently hears a terrible whirl of wheels, and a sudden 
snap of the works. She rushes toward the salon, 
and discovers the accident which has so afflicted 
poor Maurice. 

He is more disturbed than ever; determines to 
quit the house at once; but after several moments 
of self-crimination, and of tender adieus to the maid, 
she suggests that he should go for a clock-maker. 
He revives at the thought; reties his apron—when 
there is a ring at the door, and his master enters. 
The servant conceals, with most ludicrous effort, 
his anxiety ; and his master withdraws, to his in- 
finite relief, leaving word that he shall return at 
five. 

He has now the day before him; he tries to 
tempt the maid to go for the horologer, but the 
maid refuses—she is expecting the orders of her 
mistress. In this dilemma, a porter arrives with 
letters for the household ; poor Maurice bribes him 
to go for a clock-maker, and feels encouraged. The 
mistress (a newly-married wife, who had promised 
to wait her husband’s return, but who finds the 
hours long) appears, in walking costume, and, after 
a chat with the maid, goes out for a visit to a 
neighbor. . 
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The clock#aker comes, and, in a state of im- | 


mense trepidation, Maurice conducts him to the 

n, His groans are heard through the partition 
wiih skirts the stage. He is, however, reassured 
by the representations of the clock-maker, who en- 
gages to put her right in three or four days at the 
latest. 

In his exhilargtion of spirits Maurice ventures 
upon a quiet Aicace of the maid, and a joyful 
dance about the Sepetalh. In the midst of 
this, and while the -maker is groping his way 
out of the salon cautiously, with the clock in his 
arms, there is a ring at t r. 

The mirth of the poor servant is over in an in- 
stant. Whocan it be? Not hismistress, for he 
knows her ring; not his master, férhe was not to 
return until five. The ring is repeated violently. 
The servant is aghast; the poor clock-maker is 
trembling with his load, entreating that the door 
should be opened. 

In despair, poor Maurice bethinks himself of his 
mistress’s chamber; he opens it—thrusts in the 
clock-maker with his burden, and locking the door 
upon him, places the key in his pocket. 

The ring is repeated with nervous frequency. 
What excuse can Maurice make for his delay? 
Only one—he was dressing. Thereupon he strips 
off his coat, vest, boots, cravat, and snatching 
them up stamps about the room, runs toward the 
door, and meets his master entering in a fury. 

His condition explains itself. It was an awk- 


ward hour to be dressing, to be sure; but then, a 
servant must have his toilet as well as his master. 
He diverts attention by placing the letters, deliv- 


ered by the porter, in the hands of his master. 
Among them, it appears, is an anonymous one, sug- 
gesting to the hysband a close watch upon the con- 
duct of his wife. He is naturally of a jealous dis- 
position : he will observe her action and her bearing 
toward him more closely ; like all jealous husbands, 
he has great confidence in his powers of penetra- 
tion. 

He goes toward her chamber and calls ; but there 
is no answer. 

The servant, meantime, has observed, with great 
distress, that the clock-maker has left his hat upon 
the table; he makes one or two vain attempts 
to cover it with his vest; he succeeds finally in 
placing himself between the hat and his master, 
and bears it off behind him. His master han 
him his own, and poor Maurice, with a hat before 
and behind, dodges about the room with the most 
ludicrous expression of trouble imaginable. 

When his master has called two or three times, 
vainly, at the chamber-door of his wife, the agony 
of the servant is indescribable. He believes Ma- 
dame is trying on her dresses. The husband in a 
passion tries the latch—it does not yield; the door 
is locked upon him. 

The servant. bethinking himself, suddenly, of 
the escape of the clock-maker, dashes down the 
hats and runs around to a private door. 

The husband, with the anonymous letter of the 
morning in his mind, is giving a very hasty growth 
to his jealous suspicions ; he observes a strange hat 
upon the table; he rushes again to the door of his 
wife’s chamber, braves all proprieties, and takes a 
peep through the key-hole; he sees dimly the fig- 
ure of a man standing by the chimney-piece. 

An instant after the chamber-door opens from 
within, and Maurice appears with a glow of satis- 
faction on his face, and assures his master, with the 
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blandest countenance in the world, that there was 
nobody within! 

.The husband, overcome with distress, points to 
the strange hat. The servant regards it with a 
strangely mingled look of anxiety and feigned 
curiosity, and stammers forth a very confused ac- 
count of hisignorance. The suspicions of the hus- 
band run higher and wilder; he pushes the dis- 
tressed servant away from him, and goes around to 
the private staircase to see if there are any traces 
of her flight. 

Maurice, meantime, dashes the clock-maker’s 
hat into a cupboard of the dining-room. 

The husband returns utterly disheartened, and 
strides gloomily toward the salon. The poor Mau- 
rice is now in an agony of terror; his master will 
surely observe that his prized clock is missing. 

The husband re-enters, exclaiming with an air 
of desolation—* Gone, gone !” 

Poor Maurice throws himself on his knees. He 
imagines that the fatal discovery is made, His 
master’s worst suspicions are kindled by the abject 
air of the servant; he seizes him by the collar, and 
demands in a voice of thunder—‘ Villain, where is 
she ?” 

The servant bows his head more abjectly than 
ever. 

The grieved husband renews his question. 

The servant stammers out—‘* Home; he’s taken 
her home.” 

And frighted by his master’s affliction, he says, 
by way of softening the grief, ‘‘ He will keep her 
only three days—four days at farthest.” 

The husband can listen to no more ; the abashed 
servant crawls away to his service. 

A gentleman friend enters, and can not account 
for the disturbed state of his host. They sit down 
together to a dgetiner, served in the most awkward 
fashion by the disconcerted gargon. 

The visitor plies his host with questions ; and be- 
ing an old family friend, learns his suspicions. 

He endeavors to encourage him; but unfortu- 
nately by his very effort aggravates the suspicions 
of the husband. The friend represents that if his 
wife were really guilty, she would artfully show a 
most minute attention to his special tastes—would 
order such dishes as he had expressed a fondness 
for—would arrange his dieters with the most 
piquant art imaginable. 

Alas, this is just what the poor woman has al- 
ways done! The husband guards his grief in 
silence, and the friend retires in disgust. 

The wife presently enters, gay, chirruping, with 
a bridal joyousness in her face; but she meets only 
cold looks. She had promised to wait his coming! 

True, but she had gone across the way only to 
sit with her cousin, 

(Very great gloom and doubt on the husband’s 
face). 

She approaches him more closely, and seeks to 
win him to a smile by a variety of affectionate 
attentions and caresses. 

All in vain. 

She gives up in despair, and goes toward her 
chamber with a mournful air, calling, as she enters, 
to the servant—‘ Maurice !” ; 

The enraged husband throws himself in the 
man’s way; he sees now that she has made a con- 
fidant of that idiot of a servant ; the whole scheme 
flashes upon him. He forbids him to go near the 
chamber of his mistress; flings his wages for the 
month upon the floor, and orders him to be gone. 
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The trouble of the poor gargon now grows into a 
fearful kind of despair. He flings off the badges 
of his servitude, asserts his dignity and rights as a 
man, meets his master’s abuse with abuse in return, 
and defies him! 

In the excess of his indignation he runs to the 
cupboard, draws out the bruised hat of the clock- 
maker, avows that notwithstanding his denial he 
did know to whom it belonged, and that in spite 
of his master he would return it to its proper 
owner. 

The husband’s rage blazes anew; his worst 
thoughts are realized; but still he is cunning 
enough to divert the indignation of the servant to 
some purpose. 

“ Ah, villain! and so you will return it to the 
Count—” 

Servant (with a very blank face). ‘‘ Count !” 

“ And is not this a Count’s hat ?” 

“Dam! it’s a clock-maker’s hat.” 

“ A clock-maker !” 

“‘ Qui, monsieur ; the clock-maker who came to 
carry her off to be mended, and who was in ma- 
dame’s room when you made such a devil of a fuss 
at the door.” 

In short, the aggrieved husband sees through his 
folly on the instant—learns the story of the clock— 
doubles the wages of his servant—kisses his wife 
into forgiveness, and the curtain drops upon a quiet 
household once more. 

WE see again—in that same strange world of 
Paris—a huge hulk of building upon the out- 
skirts, with a high stone wall closing it in, and 
skeleton trees hanging over it; we see a great 
gate in the wall, rarely ajar, and rarely stirring 
on its hinges; we see, beside the gate, a curious 
revolving cage of iron; we see women, with bun- 
dles under their arms, stealing thither at night, 
with a silent pace and cautious looks; we see 
them lift the bundle they carry to their faces often 
and often, as they approach the lumbering build- 
ing, with its high wall, and its skeleton trees, and 
its gates so rarely ajar; we see their step grow 
faint—as if some secret grief were gnawing in the 
bundle, or in themselves—ae they draw nearer to 
the wicket cage that swings in the wall; we see 
them stop when the gleam of a lantern shines on 
the road, or when the light of a star peers from the 


AGAIN we see—shifting our glass—the mother of 
a family, boys and girls, living in a huge house of 
stone, with ramparts and bastions, more for show 
than use, upon the banks of a river; we see a wide 
but bare forest stretching around the house and the 
ramparts, and troops of deer browsing upon the 
twigs, or hiding under the scattered thickets of 
firs; we see great dignitaries of the British court 
and government coming and ig through the 
gates of the great house, which is called Windsor 
Castle, and we see a disturbed look upon all their 
faces, and ‘upon the ay of the mother, who is 
Queen, & 

We see them conning dismal reports of a grand 
army, which, no long time ago, they sent into a 
stranger’s country, with the hope of conquering the 
stranger's strongest fortress in a month, but which 
is stronger now than ever before; we see the calm 
Scotch face of Lord Aberdeen—so courteous to sov- 
ereigns, and so hopeful once of the Nicholas of 
Russia—taking on now a puzzled and an anx- 
ious look; we see the jaunty figure of a little old 
man—Lord John Russell—catching now for the 
first time a stoop of trouble and of apprehen- 
sion; we see Englishmen along Piccadilly, and in 
the square before the Exchange, who looked so 
charmingly after Alma, growing blue and pet- 
ulant; we see ladies in black in a hundred coun- 
try churches, that are dressed with mistletoe and 
holly, but bringing very little cheer to their hearts ; 
we see, here and there, at a country dinner, some 
disabled officer, very pale and forlorn in aspect, 
who tells sad stories of the camp life in the Cri- 
mea, and of the Russian balls, which he has seen 
and felt. 

And if we look still farther eastward, we see 
them, in their outlying posts and tents, upon the 
heights before Sebastopol; the horses draggled 
with mud, the sod of the pasturage lands trampled 
into mire, the brush-wood burnt, the stone fences 
turned into bastions, the balls lying thick in every 
gully, the pipe-clay of Gallipoli gone, the potted 
pheasants of the staff consumed, the curries and 
sauces of less worth than a loaf of fresh bread, the 
Duke of Cambridge half-crazed and away, Cath- 
cart, the hero of the Caffir war, cut down—and to 
add to all, the conviction forcing itself on the proud 
British army, as well as on every observer, that 
their whole army system of supply and of organiza- 


clouds, and look upon the bundle they carry, yo ae is utterly worthless. 
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press it to their hearts ; we see them push on wit 
swift, but unsteady pace after this, and lay the 
bundle within the basket of iron rods, and twirl the 
cage around upon its well-oiled pivot, and pull 
nervously the bell-wire that hangs at the gate; and 
we see the poor women go away in the night, hav- 
ing offered up a child to poverty or to pride. 

We keep our eye upon the bundle within the 
cage, which is accessible now from within the walls; 
we see the bundle stir, as if life were in it; we see 
servitors, who wear the livery of the great house, 
go out to answer the bell that has sounded; we see 
them gather up the bundle from the cage of iron, 
without once setting ajar the gates; we see them 
unroll a packet of clothing by the light of the lamps 
within; we see them searching for some paper to 
give a name to the child they find; finally, we see 
the paper itself, which says, “I am Antonio by 
name, christened in the Church of St. Germain ; a 
gold pin is in my blanket, which my mother will 
know when she comes to claim me, if she ever 
comes at all.”"—(Galignani, Jan. 1864.) 


In contrast with this, we see all the French 
Zouaves lounging in the trenches, and smoking the 
cigars which the Emperor has given them in mem- 
ory of Christmas; we see their stout army horses 
—not over-delicate with grooming at home—still 
sleek and full; we see warm sheep-skins upca the 
shoulders of the night sentries; we see the chas- 
seurs carousing in the tents, which are warmed 
with Paris stoves, and polishing their bayonets 
and rifles with the same mud which sticks so fear- 
fully to the British camp and clothes; we see even 
their fleet, in Kamiesch bay, lying in the same order 
which belongs to the convoys in the harbor of 
Toulon; we see no clashing of orders—no mis- 
interpretation of command—no offended pride of 
caste, no shirking of unpalatable duty, but every 
where that thorough and complete system which 
makes the French as easy, and as apt, in the camp 
of the Crimea, as they ever were in the caserne at 
Vincennes. 

In another month, if we turn our telescope that 





way, we shall have more to see. 
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Editor's Prawer. 


BSERVE one thing, reader, if you please. We 
have entered upon what is usually termed the 
“ wild and tempestuous month of March ;” but, to 
our poor conception, there is not a month in the 
year in which pleasant days are so pleasant as in 
this much-abused month. Winter may not be 
“over and gone,” nor hath the “time of the sing- 
ing of the birds come,” nor is there the voice of a 
single turtle heard in the land; and yet, what a 
glorious sunshine is the sunshine of a warm day 
in March! What an avant-courier of the mature 
spring-time! In the country, the blue smoke from 
“sap-bush” and “‘ sugar-works” coils up through 
the tops of the reddening maples; the overture to 
the frog-opera begins with scattered instruments ; 
some early flowers, frail children, peep from be- 
neath the dead leaves, in close proximity to heaps 
of half-melted snow ; white and red toad-stools ap- 
pear; the winds are bland, and the sky is like mol- 
ten, burnished silver. How far you can see!—how 
the blue landscape stretches away to the far ho- 
rizon! 
Well has our own poet sung: 
“The stormy March has come again, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the sunny valley flies. 
“Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me! 
* For thou to Northern lands again 
The glad and joyous Sun doth bring; 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Srrrva. 
“ And in thy reign of blast and storm 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
“ Then sing-aloud the gushing rills— 
From Winter's durance just set free ; 
And brightly leaping down the hills, 
Begin their journey to the sea. 
“The year's departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet.” 





Tue late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, mourned 
of many who will laugh at his wit no more, has 
left behind him a memory that will be trans- 
mitted through successive generations. His wit 
was equal to his skill, It was hard to say which 
did his patients the most good, and as he always 
gave his best of both at the same time, they prob- 
ably helped each other. Just as it happened when 
one of his patients revolted at a monstrous dose 
of physic, and said : 

“Why, Doctor, you don’t mean such a dose as 
this for gentlemen ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Doctor, “it’s for working 
men |” 

And a geod laugh is often as good as a medicine, 
With him the pleasantry was as certain as the op- 
portunity. Even in extremis it would come out of 
him. He was walking in the streets, and a baker’s 
cart, driven furiously, was about to run him down, 
The baker reined up suddenly, and just in time 
to spare the Doctor, who instantly took off his hat, 
and bowing politely, exclaimed, “ You are the best 
bred man in town.” 





‘the head of our profession in Philadelphia.” 





At the great gathering in Philadelphia of the 
Medical Society of the United States, our literary 
and distinguished Dr, Francis and Dr. Chapman 
met, as they had done a thousand times before, 
having been friends for half a century. At a large 
dinner party a pompous little Dr. Mann, presuming 
that these gentlemen were strangers, said to Dr. 
Francis, ‘‘ Let me introduce you to Dr. Chapman, 
It 
was too much for Dr. Chapman, who retorted, 
“Dr. Francis, let me introduce you to Dr. Mann, 
the tail of our profession in Philadelphia.” Little 
Mann let the lions alone after that. 

Very much against his will the Doctor was made 
a vestryman in his parish church, and one of his 
duties was to pass the plate for the contribution at 
the morning service. He presented it with great 
politeness and becoming gravity to the gentleman 
at the head of the pew nearest the chancel, who 
was not disposed to contribute. The faithful col- 
lector, nothing daunted, held the plate before him, 
and bowed, as if he would urge him to think the 
matter over and give something, a little something, 
and refused to go on till he had seen his silver on 
the plate. In this way he proceeded down the 
aisle, victimizing every man till he came to the 
pew nearest the door, where sat an aged colored 
woman. To his surprise she laid down a piece of 
gold. ‘Dear me!” said the astonished Doctor, 
“you must be a Guinea nigger.” They never 
troubled the Doctor to go around with the plate 
after that. 

But we are telling too many of the good things 
of this good physician. A volume might be made, 
and a racy one it would be, by any one who would 
take the trouble to gather up the trifles the Doctor 
let fall in his public and private walks. One more, 
and we will leave him. 

Dr. Chapman was a delegate to the convention 
of the church, which was to hold its annual session 
at Pittsburgh. Party-spirit ran high, and the 
members, both clerical and lay, being men of like 
passions with other men, became more excited 
and violent in word and tone than was becoming 
so reverend and grave a body. When things had 
gone on at this rate for two days, and were nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse, one of the most 
venerable members arose and said, that he thought 
these scenes were highly indecorous, especially as 
they were enacted in the presence of God, whose 
servants we all profess to be. Dr. Chapman for 
the first time now stood up, and with a peculiar 
twisting of his words, and the profound attention 
of the whole convention, remarked: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think so too. It is too bad. The members 
ought not to go on so. But I do not feel the force 
of that last remark. The gentleman says ‘we 
ought not to conduct in this manner in the pres- 
ence of God;’ now, Sir, to my certain knowledge 
He has not been in this place since we came to- 
gether.” 

The rebuke was so just, so pertinent, that priest 
and people felt it alike, and the business of the 
convention was conducted with decorum to its 
close. 

The better half of Dr. Chapman’s happy hits 
were made in the social circles of which he was 
the life and soul, and they can not be retailed with- 
out trenching on the confines of good fellowship, 
which ought to be sacred against intrusion. Per- 
haps we have erred on the wrong side in relating 
some of these. But they are good nevertheless, 
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Tue great Dr. Mason, in his day the most elo- 
quent of preachers in the city of New York, was in 
the habit of walking every morning down the 
street to Washington Market. A certain lawyer, 
of no less celebrity in his line, was wont to take 
the same walk, but being earlier than the Doctor, 
usually came up the street as the parsonwent down. 
One morning a deep snow was on the ground, and 
a single path only was beaten by the few who liad 
been out before them. The two gentlemen had 
often met in their walks, but never in private, and 
had not even a speaking acquaintance. Now they 
met face to face, and the morning being cold, and 
neither of them in good humor, they stood waiting 
the one for the other to give way by stepping out 
into the snow. Presently the stalwart divine 
moved a step toward the wall; the lawyer came 
up to ; the Doctor returned too suddenly, and 
bringing his shoulder into contact with the law- 
yer’s, tipped him into the gutter. The discomfit- 
ed lawyer picked himself up, and as he brushed 
off the snow, very coldly remarked, 

“You belong to the Church militant, I should 
think.” 

“ Ay,” said the Doctor, as he strode onward, 
“ and to the Church Tr1uMPHANT too.” 

This was not very amiable in the reverend gen- 
tleman certainly, and he was not so well reputed 
for the softer graces as for pulpit eloquence, in 
which he was without a peer. One of his mem- 
bers left his church and became attached to one 
of the other congregations in this city. He had 
been absent more than a year, when he chanced 
to meet the Doctor in the street and attempted to 
make an apology for having left. Said he, 

‘I suppose you have missed me from your church 
the year past ?” 

“No, I have not,” replied the Doctor, very 

fily. 

“Yes, I have found an easier roa. to heaven 
than the one you preach.” 

‘Easier road, is it? but you'll have a hell of a 
toll to pay,” said the Doctor, as he pushed by 
and left his quondam parishioner to digest the 
answer. 

Hocartu refused, after much experience, to 
paint portraits, as men and women were never 
satisfied with a picture that painted them truth- 
fully, and he declared that whoever would succeed 
in this branch, must adopt the mode recommended 
in one of Gay’s fables, and make divinities of all 
who sit to him. 


“T was preaching one evening,” writes a clerical 
friend, who relishes a good thing richly, “ from the 
passage in the history of Moses where he, with his 
two friends Aaron and Hur, was standing on a hill 
and beholding the battle between Israel and Ama- 
lek. My text was ‘Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands ;’ and I argued the duty of the people to hold 
up the hands of their minister, from the example 
of these good men of old who thus supported Moses. 
ho gee pdt from the church one of the 
leading men of my parish joined me, and after 
expressing his great satisfaction in my discourse, 
begged leave to suggest one point that I had over 


* said I, ‘ and what can that be?” 
wy mean,’ he | ‘the powerful argu- 
ment which that history furnishes in favor of fe- 
male influence.’ 





“*T confess I do not perceive that the subject 
is hinted at—how do you discover it, my dear 
Sir?’ 

“* Why, does it not read,’ he said, with some sur- 
prise, ‘that Aaron and her held up his hands? I 
suppose the woman helped as much as the man.’ 

“‘He was obliged to explain it once or twice 
over, before I understood that the vulgar error of 
using her for she had led him to think that Aaron 
was assisted by a lady in his kind attentions to 
Moses.” 

THE anecdote is well known of the young men 
in Boston whom Dr. Bethune overtook as he was 
walking to the Hall, where he was to lecture on 
“The Age of Pericles.” One of them said to the 
other, “‘ Where are you going to-night ?” 

“To the Hall, to hear Dr. Bethune on the Age 
of Pericles.” 

“Oh hang it, who cares how old Pericles is? let's 
go to the theatre !” 

But a better one than that was told the next 
day of Smith in Washington Street, who said to 
Johnson, confidentially, ‘‘I say, Johnson, I say, do 
you know what perikels is? My wife asked me, 
and I said, ‘ Pshaw, don’t youknow ?’ The fact is, 
I don’t. Tell a fellow, if you do.” 


In arural parish steady and stirring, in the north- 
ern part of the State of New York, some forty years 
ago, there lived an elderly woman, who had un- 
fortunately been shattered in her intellects. She 
was a great church-goer, a good mother and neigh- 
bor, but ready to fly off the handle whenever she was 
excited, and this was likely to occur under circum- 
stances when no one supposed that her paroxysms 
were at hand. Deacon Williams sat in the same 
pew with her—the old-fashioned square pew—with 
his back to the preacher, and his face to Aunt 
Tabby. He had a habit of taking a nap that last- 
ed through the sermon; so that he was called not 
only one of the pillars, but one of the sleepers of the 
church. It wasa warm summer Sunday afternoon, 
when the preacher was describing, with graphic 
power, the famine scenes in the city of Jerusalem, 
sacked by the Roman armies. Aunt Tabby listen- 
ed with attentive ears, and was thrilled with tales 
of horror that made her tremble. ‘“ Women were 
driven to that extremity of distress,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘ that they cooked and ate their own chil- 
dren. A soldier rushing into a house, and smell- 
ing the meat, demanded it, and the terrified mother 
was compelled to bring out the remains of her own 
child, and set it before him.” Aunt Tabby had 
been more and more excited as the narrative went 
on, till the baked baby eame out, and she started 
from her seat, and pouncing upon Deacon Williams, 
fast asleep, with his reverend head upon his breast, 
she struck her fingers like talons into his hair, and 
cried out, with a shrill, clear voice, that rang 
through the house, ‘“‘ Where's the man that killed 
my child?” The people were electrified. The 
preacher paused in his discourse. Two of the eld- 
ers, seeing the occurrence and understagding Aunt 
Tabby’s weakness, stepped over, untangled her 
claws from the Deacon’s head, and gently led her 
to the door. 


Sreaztne of retorts, the chemists make great 
use of them, and they are very handy for public 
speakers, often answering a better purpose than 
an argument, be it ever so able. We have heard 
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of one or two that, to our knowledge, have never 
slipped into print: 


EMIGRATION to the State of Michigan was se 


great during the years 1835-6 that every house was 


The late Roger M. Sherman, of Connecticut, one filled every night with travelers wanting lodging. 
of the ablest men ever raised in that man-raising | Every traveler there at that time will remember 
State, was often pitted at the bar against Mr. Dag- | the difficulty of obtaining a bed in the hotels, even 


gett, who was afterward Chief Justice, and who 
was a fair match for Sherman. It happened, on 
one occasion, that Daggett was a long time in 
bunting up a reference in a law-book, and to in- 
crease his embarrassment—for he was on his legs, 
in the midst of his speech, and the Court impatient 
for him to proceed—Sherman said to him, 

“Brother Daggett, will you have my specta- 
cles ?” 

“No, I thank you,” said Daggett, quietly; 
“there was no truth ever seen through your spec- 
tacles.” 

In a great ecclesiastical battle in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Krebs, of this city, was pressing his antagon- 
ist, Dr. Breckenridge, hard up with his authorities, 
and at last he came down on him with this—“ And 
now I will proceed to quote Breckenridge against 
Breckenridge.” 

Instantly, without rising from his seat, Dr. B. 
exclaimed, “‘ And you could not possibly cite an 
authority that would have less weight with me.” 

The readiest and severest retort we ever heard or 
heard of, was made in the Senate of the United 
States, by John C. Calhoun. Of its justice we say 
nothing; every man may have his own opinion. 
Calhoun had recently lent his support to the Van 
Buren administration, and Henry Clay was de- 
nouncing him for apostasy. With his eagle eye 
darting fire across the Chamber, Clay cried out, 
‘“* The gentleman has gone over to the enemy, and 
time alone can disclose the motive.” 

“The gentleman,” said Calhoun, “ went over to 
the enemy, and did not leave it for time to disclose 
the motive.” 


Every body in Alleghany county knows old 


Lawyer Martin. He had the coolest way in the 
world of transferring money from the pockets of 
his clients to his own. Old Ben Brooks, a rich 
but close-fisted farmer in the neighborhood, was one 
of his clients, and in their conferences there was 
always a pretty sharp contest as to who should 
outwit the other, the lawyer, in the end, generally 
getting the upper hand. One day they had been 
sitting for an hour or two, trying their wits to 
get the advantage of each other, when the farmer 
got excited, and suddenly turning to the lawyer, 
said, 

“ Martin, I had a remarkable dream last night.” 

“Ah! had you,” said Martin; “ what was it?” . 

“Tt was a terrible one,” said Brooks, looking 
very solemn—“ an awfalone. I haven't fairly got 
over the effects of it yet. I can’t keep it out of my 
mind for a minute.” 

“ Well, tell it,” said Martin, evidently struck 
with the farmer’s manner. 

“T dreamed,” said the other, “that I was in 
hell, and the devil sat in his big chair, pointing out 
their places to his new subjects as they entered, 
one after another. I was surprised to see so many 
of my old neighbors come in. At length the door 
opened, and looking around Isaw youenter. The 
devil ‘told one to take this seat and another that ; 
but when he saw you come in he rose up, and point- 
ing to his own chair, he said, 

“** Here, La 
—you can fill it a great deal better than I can.’” 





| if he had two or three “ strange bedfellows.” 


The Rev. Hosea Brown, an eccentric Methodist 
minister, stopped one night at one of the hotels in 
Ann Arbor ind inquired if he could have a room 
and bed to himself, The bar-keeper told him he 
could, unless they should be so full as to render it 
necessary to put another in with him. At an early 
hour the reverend gentleman went to his room, 
locked the door, and soon retired to his bed, and 
sunk into a comfortable sleep. Along toward mid- 
night he was roused from his slumbers by a loud 
knocking at his door. 

“Hallo! you there,” he exclaimed, “what do 
you want now ?”—particular stress on the last word. 

“You must take another lodger, Sir, with you,” 
said the voice of the landlord. 

“What! another yet ?” 

“Why, yes—there is only one in here, is there ?” 

“One! why here is Mr. Brown, and a Methodist 
preacher, and myself, already, and I should think 
that enough for one bed even in Michigan.” 

The landlord seemed to think so too, and left 
the trio to their repose. 


A coop story was told some years ago of old 
Bunce, who prided himself upon never being mis- 
taken in his judgment of a person’s character from 
his phiz. 

He was in Washington Market one day, to get 
a goose for dinner. In looking about, he saw a 
lot before a young woman with a peculiarly fine 
open countenance. 

“ She’s honest,” said Bunce to himself; and at 
once asked her if she had a young goose. 

“Yes,” said she; “here’s as fine a one as you 
will find in the market ;” and she looked up in his 
face with a perfect sincerity that would have taken 
his heart, if he had not already made up his mind 
as to her character. 

‘“* You're sure it’s young ?” 

“To be sure it is;” and Bunce took it home. 

All efforts to eat it were fruitless, it was so 
tough ; and the next day he hastened down to the 
market, angry with himself, and more so with the 
honest-faced girl who had cheated him. 

“Didn’t you tell me that goose was young yes- 
terday ?” he exclaimed, striding up to the girl 
wrathfully. 

“To be sure I did.” 

‘You cheated me,” said Bunce; “it was a tough 
old gander.” 

“You don’t call me old, do you?” she asked. 

“No—I should think not,” he replied. 

““ No—J should think not, too. I am only twen- 
ty, and mother told me the goose was hatched just 
six months after I was born.” 

Bunce had forgotten that a goose lives a hundred 
years. 


Amone the contents of the “‘ Knickerbocker Gal- 
lery,” the “ Testimonial” to the Editor of our con- 
temporary, the “ Knickerbocker” Magazine, a no- 
tice of which kad the “ place of honor” ia our Lit- 
erary Review dspartment for January, is the fol- 
lowing exquisite poem by Bryant. Aside from 


Martin, you can take my seat | its character as a beantiful painting from Nature, 
| the similitude which it bears to the progress and 
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end of ‘this mortal life,” will commend it to the 
heart of every reader: 
THE SNOW-SHOWER. 
Stand here by my side, and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes; 
The ctouds hang over it heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begin to flow: 
‘lake after flake, 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 


See how in a living swarm they come, 

From the chambers beyond that misty vail: 
Some hover a while in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 
Meet and are still in the depth below: 

Flake after flake, 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 


Here delicate snow-stars out of the cloud 
Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
Thet whiten by night the miky way: 
There broader and burlier masses fall— 
The sullen water buries them all: 
Flake after flake, 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 


And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 
Are joined in their fall, and side by side, 
Come clinging along their unsteady way: 
As friend with friend, or husband with wife, 
Makes hand in hand the passage of life ; 
Each mated flake 
Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 


Lo! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white ; 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 
They fling themselves from their shadowy height. 
The fair frail creatures of middle sky, 
What speed they make, with their grave so nigh ; 
Flake after flake 
To lie in the dark and silent lake. 


I saw in thy gentle eyes a tear— 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought ; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 
Who were for a time, and now are not: 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost, 
That glisten a moment and then are lost, 

Flake after flake, 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 

A gieam of blue on the water lies: 
And far away on the mountain side 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies; 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The clond and the water no more is seen: 

Flake after flake, 

All met in the dark and silent lake! 


WE are indebted to a correspondent for the fol- 
lowing “ Inscription on the tate md a a Public 
House in Germany, in four 

“In questa casa trovarete, 
Toutes les choses que ‘vous souhaitez ; 
Vinum bonum, costes, carnes, 
Neat post-chaise, and horse and harness." 


A SourHern correspondent has transmitted us 
several authentic anecdotes for a place in the 


“Drawer.” We select two or three. The first 
embodies a trenchant juvenile “ cut” at Commodore 
Barron, which must have been all the more cutting 
that it was not without foundation ; 

* Many years ago, before the Ph navy- 
sunk as eliend nea ieia oad, ecto 
poor families in the neighborhood were in the habit 





of procuring chips, etc., from the work-shops, for 
fuel. This gave opportunity for thefts of copper 
sheathing, bolts, and other valuables; which de- 
termined the commandant, Commodore James Bar- 
ron, to issue orders against the practice. Some 
days after the promulgation of this order, saunter- 
ing down the yard one morning, his eye fell on an 
urchin whose basket was well filled with the inter- 
dicted chips; and the little rebel, in conscious 

guilt, skulked behind a large stack of timber, hop- 
ing he had thus escaped official vigilance. But 
the Commodore detected the ‘dodge,’ dragged the 
culprit from his concealment, overturned the basket, 
and, tweaking the nose of his captive, ordered him 
to beat a speedy retreat, and never again to be guilty 
of a similar tres Taking himself off to a safe 
distance, the little fellow hailed his captor with : 

“* Tsay, Commodore, I guess that's the first prize 
you ever took !” 


“In © , South Carolina, was lately located 
a preacher whose modesty never deterred him from 
urging upon his congregation liberal subscriptions 
of money for all church and benevolent purposes. 
In his private solicitations he one day met a good, 
but eccentric member, who for a long time stead- 
fastly refused his aid to an object the preacher was 
solicitous to secure, At last importunity triumph- 
ed, conditionally. He agreed to contribute on con- 
dition of being allowed to choose the text from 
which the preacher’s funeral sermon should be 
preached, The matter being thus settled, the min- 
ister wanted to know what the text was. His 
friend answered : ‘ And the beggar died!” 


“ Tw an interior town of Pennsylvania, not long 
ago, attached to the Presbyterian Church, was a 
distinguished clergyman, whose nervousness re- 
volted at monotonous interruptions during service. 
On several successive Sabbaths his attention had 
been attracted to a young man, in the fullness of 
pride at the possession ofa showy gold watch estab- 
lishment, deliberately drawing it forth, in ostenta- 
tious prominence, to ascertain the hour. This dis- 
play nettled the divine, who determined to end it. 
On the last day of its exposure, the preacher was 
dilating to a rapt audience on the great theme of 
eternity, and his own feelings and imagination were 
lending unusual elog e to a gifted tongue, when, 
to the horror of the preacher, out came the glitter- 
ing bauble. Fired to abrupt reproof at this stolidity 
and disrespect, without a pause long enough to at- 
tract general attention to the digression, he ex- 
claimed, looking full at the offender : 

“*Put up your. watch, young man; we are 
speaking of eternity—ot of time!” 





A “unton of forces” is well exemplified in the 
following : 

‘A Turk wears so many fleas in his shirt, that 
a mathematician has recently demonstrated that if 
they should all jump at once, they would carry him 
across the Bosphorus!” 

Wuen the following passage from a political 
speech of Colonel Thomas H. Benton was placed 
in the “‘ Drawer” for future use, it struck us as em- 
bodying not a little true pathos. It impresses us 
so still: 

‘“‘ What is a seat in Congress to me? I have sat 
thirty years in the highest branch in ; 
have made a name to which I can add nothing, and 
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I should only be anxious to save what has been 
gained. I have domestic relations sorely lacerated 
in these times; a wife whom I never neglected, and 
who needs my atiention now more than ever; 
children, some separated from me by the expanse 
of oceans and continents, and others by the slender 
bounds which separate time from eternity. I touch 
the age which the Psalmist assigns as the limit of 
manly life, and must be thoughtless indeed if I do 
not think of something beyond the flitting and 
shadowy pursuits of this life, of all of which I have 
seen the vanity. 

‘What of my occupation? Ask the undertaker, 
that good Mr. Lynch, whose face, present on so 
many mournful occasions, has become pleasant to 
me. He knows what occupies my thoughts and 
my cares: gathering the bones of the dead—a 
mother, a sister, two sons, a grandchild; planting 
the cypress over assembled graves, and marking 
the spot where I and those who are most dear to 
me are soon to be laid!” 


Some country journalist thus discourseth con- 
cerning taking opium, and its effects in his own 
case: 

“We never could understand how people can 
get a taste for opium fastened upon them. We 
tried a small quantity of it the other day, for ‘a 
pain internally.’ We were ordered to take two 
pills a day for four das. The first. dose was really 
delicious. It gave us a pink-tinged sleep, filled to 
the brim with girls made of rose-leaves. We in- 
dulged in dreams of the most Oriental character. 
In one of them we had a mother-of-pearl hand- 
sled, with golden runners. With this we glided 
down a rainbow made of ice-cream, and brought 
up on a terrace the supports of which were great 
spars of emerald. 

“The second night things began to change. 
About the supports of the terrace anacondas began 
to appear; while, in the distance, a lot of green 
monkeys, with their tails burned off, were quarrel- 
ing about the propriety of making a pin-cushion 
of us! 

“The third evening matters grew appalling. 
The terrace had gone, and so had the rainbow 
and the girls made of rose-leaves; and in their 
stead we had a bed filled with rattlesnakes, and on 
the head-board four grizzly bears pulling at a haw- 
ser, one end of which was fastened to our neck and 
the other to an iceberg!” 

There must have been a “tendency of blood to 
the head” in that vision ! 


Tuts is a very striking remark of De Quincey, 
in one of his essays: 

‘“ Russia, a mighty empire as respects the simple 
grandeur of magnitude, builds her power upon ster- 
ility. She has it in her power to seduce an invad- 
ing foe into vast circles of starvation, of which the 
radii measure a thousand leagues!” 


Pzruaps there is not a more offensive feature 
of dandyism than over-scenting with high-flavored 
sweets. As the Scotch proverb has it, it is “‘ ower 
sweet to be wholesome.” An amusing rebuke of 
this vulgar habit was given at Niagara last sum- 
mer, which is worthy of preservation : 

Sitting on the piazza of the “ Cataract House,” 
was a young, foppish-looking gentleman, his gar- 
ments very highly-scented with a mingled odor of 


| 





faced, odd-looking man, after passing the dandy 
several times, with a look of aversion which drew 
general notice, suddenly stopped, and in a confi- 
dential tone said: 

“Stranger, I can tell you what will take that 
scent out of your clothes. You take—” 

“What !—what do you mean, Sir!” said the’ 
exquisite, filled with indignation, and starting from 
his chair. 

“Oh! get! mad, now—swear—pitch round— 
fight ; just because a man wants to do you a kind- 
ness!” coolly replied the stranger. ‘“ But I tell 
you I do know what'll take out that smell—phew! 
You just bury your clothes—bury ’em! only for a 
day or two. I had an uncle who once got foul of 
a sk—” 

At this instant there went up from the crowd a 
simultaneous roar of merriment; and the dandy 
very sensibly “cleared the coop,” and vanished up- 
stairs. 

The fact is, there is no parrying such good-na- 
tured satire when well founded. 


“Ticut Times,” a good deal “about” as we 
write, is well personified in the following : 

‘* This chap has come around again. He may 
be seen on ’Change every day. He bores our mer- 
chants, and seats himself cozily in lawyer's offices. 
He is every where. 

“ A great disturber of the public quiet, a pestilent 
fellow, is this same ‘Tight Times.’ Every body 
talks about him; every body looks out for him; 
every body hates him; and a great many hard 
words and not a few profane epithets are bestowed 
upon him. Every body would avoid him, if they 
could; every body would hiss him from ’Change, 
hustle him out of Broadway, kick him from the 
banks, throw him out of the stores, out of the ho- 
tels—but they can’t. ‘Tight Times’ is a bore—he 
will stick like a brier. 

‘An impudent fellow is ‘Tight Times.’ Ask 
for a discount, and he looks over your shoulder, 
winks at the cashier, and your note is thrown out. 
Ask a loan of the usurers at one per cent. a month, 
he looks over your securities, and marks two and a 
half. Present a bill to your debtor, ‘ Tight Times’ 
shrugs his shoulders, rolls up his eyes, and you 
must ‘call again.’ A wife asks for a fashionable 
brocade and a daughter for a new bonnet, ‘ Tight 
Times’ puts in his caveat, and the brocade and 
bonnet are postponed. 

“ A great depreciator of stocks is ‘ Tight Times.’ 
He steps in among the brokers, and down go the 
‘favorites of the market.’ He goes along the rail- 
roads in process of construction, and the Irishmen 
throw down their shovels and walk away. 

“A great exploder of bubbles is Mr. ‘ Tight 
Times.’ He looks into the affairs of gold compa- 
nies, and they fly to pieces; into ‘ kiting’ banks, and 
they stop payment, He walks around ‘corner- 
lots,’ draws a line across lithographic cities, and 
they disappear. He leaves his footprints among 
mines, and the rich metal becomes dross, He 
breathes upon the cunningest schemes of specula- 
tors, and they burst like torpedos. 

‘“‘ A hard master for the poor is ‘ Tight Times’— 
a cruel enemy to the laboring classes. He takes 
the mechanic from his bench, the laborer from his 
work, the hod-carrier from his ladder. He runs 
up the prices of provisions, and he runs down the 
wages of labor. He runs up the prices of food, and 


bad cologne and very powerful musk. A solemn- | he runs down the ability to purchase it at any price. 
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He makes little children hungry, and ery for food ; 
cold, and ery for fire and clothing. He makes poor 
women sad, makes mothers weep, discourages the 
hearts of fathers, carries care and anxiety into fam- 
ilies, and sits, a crouching desolation, in the corners 
and on the hearth-stones of the poor. A hard mas- 
ter to the poor is ‘Tight Times.’ 

“ He is a wanderer, too. Where he comes from, 
nobody knows; and where he goes, nobody knows. 
He flashes along the telegraph wires—he takes a 
free passage in the cars—he seats himself in the 
stage-coach, or goes along the turnpike on foot. He 
is in every great city—every rural district—every 
where. 

“ There is one way to avoid being bored by this 
troublesome fellow. It is the only way for a coun- 
try, a city, or town, as well as individual men, to 
keep out of his presence always. Let the country 
that would banish him beware of extravagance, of 
speculation, of over-trading, of embarking in vis- 
ionary schemes of aggrandizement. Let the city 
that would exclude him be economical in its ex- 
penditures, going right along, taking care of its 
own interests, and husbanding its own resources. 
Let the individual man who would exclude him 
from his domestic circle be industrious, frugal, keep- 
ing out of the whirlpool of politics—laying by 
something when the sun shines to make up for the 
dark days, for 

‘Some days must be dark and dreary ;’ 
working on always in the cheerful hope of ‘ a good 
time coming.’” ‘ 


We have heard of a child “ taking after his fa- 
ther,” but not exactly in the way recorded by a 
contemporary journal : 

“We once knew an eccentric old man in the 
* Nutmeg State,’ in its northern part, who went by 
the familiar title of ‘Uncle Aaron.’ The old man 
had raised a large family of boys, the youngest of 
whom—a wild, roystering blade—was named after 
himself. In speaking of his family, the old man 
said, with a very long face: ? 

*** Among all my boys, I never had but one who 
took after his father, and that was my Aaron; he 
took after me—zwith « club!” 


Pernaps few readers of the “ Drawer” have 
ever encountered the Written Language of the In- 
dians. Those who have not, will regard the sub- 
joined as somewhat of a literary curiosity. The 
extract contains two verses from a chapter in the 
New Testament, copied from the ‘‘ Mohawk Testa- 
ment.” Any thing more “jaw breaking” than 
some of the longest words it has never been our 
good fortune to meet: 

“Nonwa ne o-nenh ne rajihhenghstowanenh 
neoni ne ratssteristha ne Ononghsadokenghdikeh 
neoni ne thadiyddakwe-niyu ne radijihhenghstajyh 
ro-nathonde jineken nikarihhodense, waghshako- 
dinowenghde hanaondawe ne ken-ikenh ne aonde- 


“Ethone shayadat eghwarawe neoni waghsha- 
koghrory, wahhenron, Jatkaghthoh, ne ronnonk- 
weh ne ne yetshinhodonghkwe eghyehhadikenn- 
yade Ononghsadokenghdikeh, ony shakodirihhon- 
nyenny ne Onkwehhokon.” 

Tue following advice deserves to be printed in 
letters of gold, and treasured up, if not printed and 


hung up: 
“ That you have had just subjects of indignation 


and anger often, I do not doubt. Who can live 
in the world without some trials of his patience ? 
But believe me, the army with which the ill dis- 
positions of the world are to be combated, and the 
qualities by which it is to be reconciled to us, are 
moderation and gentleness, a little indulgence to 
others, and a great deal of distrust of ourselves ; 
which are not qualities of a mean spirit, as some 
may possibly think them, but virtues, of a great 
and noble kind, and such as dignify our nature as 
much as they contribute to our repose and fortune ; 
for nothing ¢an be so unworthy of a well-composed 
soul, as to pass away life in bickerings and litiga- 
tions, in snarling and scuffling with every one 
about us. We must be at peace with our species; 
if not for thei sakes, yet very much for our own,” 


“Tre following (writes ‘G. C. B.,’ of New Or- 
leans) is an actual occurrence, and that only a few 
days since: 

“Thad directed my man, a rather ‘ clever’ Irish- 
man, to bore a large hole in the side of my cistern, 
near the top, and had given him a ‘ brace and bit’ 
with which to do it. After a short time he came 
to ask me for a gimlet, which I gave him; and be- 
ing somewhat curious to know what he wanted of 
it, I soon followed him to the yard. 

“He was at the top of the ladder, boring into 
the cistern a small hole alongside of the partly- 
bored large one. 

“* What are you doing ?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Why, you see, Sir, if I bore the big hole through, 
the wather ‘ll come all over me, intirely, because 
the cistern’s fill; so you see I’m after boring the 
little hole, to draw off the wather, and thin after- 
ward I'll plug it up!’ 

“ ‘But,’ said I, ‘ why don’t you open the faucet, 
and Jet off the water ?” 

“*Why,’ said he, ‘it’s from the top I want the 
wather, Sir!’ 

“T had always supposed, until then, that the 
story, in the old Greek school-book, of the wine 
that was wanting from the top, and not the bot- 
tom, of the foolish fellow’s cask was an invention ; 
but Paddy taught me more respect for that friend 
of my early days.” 


Some idea of what a Western citizen can “ turn 
his hand to,” in the way of business, may be gath- 
ered from the following extract from a work by 
Mr. Sotomon Smrru, a retired actor, and now a 
distinguished lawyer in St. Louis, where he has 
resided for some twenty years: 

“The citizen of whom we rented the log build- 
ing for a theatre, which we temporarily converted 
into a temple of Thespis, was named Croup: 
‘Caleb Quotem’ would have been a more appro- 
priate appellation, for his occupations were as va- 
rious as those of the individual so named, if not 
‘more so.” 

“He was town-clerk, constable, clerk of the 
market, auctioneer, nuisance-master, painter (sign 
and ornamental), carpenter, joiner, negro-whipper, 
tyler of a masonic lodge, sexton, hair-cutter, shav- 
er (both of bank notes and chins), grocer, white- 
washer, proprietor of the theatre, guager of spirit- 
uous liquors, baker, and—deputy-sheriff!” 

A near neighbor was not much behind him in 
the number and variety of his “ callings :” 

“He was a dealer in dry goods and groceries, 
saddle-and-harness maker (all at different stores), 





tanner and currier, trunk-manufacturer, tinner, 
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butcher, carpenter, justice of the peace, member of 
the town council, and—had a monkey to show! !” 


Here is a little picture of the “ Home Grand- 
mother,” which we find in the “ Drawer,” with the 
printed credit of “Exchange Paper” (slightly vague 
that!), which would have made a good subject for 
the pencil of Wilkie the Burns of the Scottish 

encil : 

er She sits by the fire—dear old lady !—with 
nicely crimped and plaited cap-border, and the 
old-fashioned spectacles; as pleasant a picture of 
the Home Grandmother as any living heart could 
wish to sce. She is the oracle of the family; the 
record of births, deaths, and marriages; the nar- 
rator of old revolutionary stories, that keep bright 
young eyes big and wide awake till the evening 
log falls to ashes. What should we do without 
the Home Grandmother? How many little faults 
she hides! What a delightful ‘special pleader’ 
she is, when the switch trembles over the little 
erring favorite’s head! 

“* Are you punished often ?’ inquired a flaxen- 
haired youngster of his curly-headed playmate. 

“* No!’ was the prompt and half-indignant an- 
swerzno! I’ve got a grandmother!’ 

“ Love that good woman. Sit at her feet, and 
learn of her patient lessons from the past. Although 
she knows no grammar—perhaps can not tell the 
boundaries of distant states, or the history of na- 
tions—she has that, perhaps, which excels all 
learned lore. She has life’s wisdom. She has 
fought life’s battle, and has conquered. She has 
laid her treasures away, and grown purer, strong- 
er, through tears, and sorrow, and suffering! 

“Never let her feel the sting of ingratitude. 
Sit at her feet. She will teach you all the dan- 
gers of life’s journey, and tell you how to go cheer- 
fully and smilingly to the gate of death, trusting, 
like her, in a blissful hereafter.” 

Every reader of the “‘ Drawer,” who is so fortu- 
hate as to count among his children’s “ household 
gods” a good grandmother, will see, in this graphic 
little sketch a reflection of an influence which is 
only second to that of the mother of his offspring. 


In that diversified book of Southey’s, “‘ The Doc- 
tor,” he describes the tranquil pleasures of a be- 
reaved husband. They were to keep every thing 
in the same state as when the wife was living. 
Nothing was to be neglected that she used to do, 
or that she would have done. The flowers were 
tended as carefully as if she were still to enjoy their 
fragrance and their beauty; and the birds who 
came in winter for crumbs were fed as duly for her 
sake as they formerly were by her hands. This 
calm communion of the present with the absent 
becomes religion, hope, fidelity; enduring tender- 
ness, beyond the stern rigidity of time. And well 
may each one of that retrospective brotherhood, 
large always in the world, who have loved and lost 
the lovely and the good, and have, with theirs, to 
meet the world’s encounters, thus greet adopiedly 
the dear departed: 

“ The love where Degth has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steai, 
Nor falsehood disavow ; 
And, what were worse, thou can'st not sea 
The wrongs that fall on thine or me.” 

“For me,” says the eloquent Sir Thomas Browne, 
“T count this world, not as an inn, but an hospital ; 
where our fathers find their graves in our short 





memories, and sadly tell us how we may be buried 
in our survivors.” How comfortable a thing is it, 
then, to remember the dead, knowing that it is but 
for a season, and then union will come! Thus, 
with him who mourns the absence of a beloved 
consort or sister, 


"The memory o/ her shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; 
And every lovely organ of her lite 
Shall come appareled in more precious habit; 
More moving delicate, and full of life, 
Than when she lived indeed.” 


A very laughable instance of a Lunatic’s Cun- 
ning is given in a late English provincial paper. 
A parish officer, with the proper order, was taking 
him to the Asylum at Lancaster, but they passed 
one night on the way at aninn. Very early in the 
morning the lunatic got up and searched the pock- 
ets of the officer, where he found the magistrate’s 
order for his own detention, which, of course, let 
him completely into the secret. 

“With that cunning which madmen not unfre- 
quently display, he made the best of his way to the 
asylum, saw one of the keepers, and told him that 
he had got a mad fellow down at Lancaster, whom 
he would bring up in the course of the day, adding: 
‘ He is a queer fellow, and has got very odd ways. 
For instance, I shouldn’t wonder if he was to say 
7 was the madman, and that he was bringing me / 
But you must take good care of him, and don’t be- 
lieve a word he says.’ 

“ The keeper promised compliance, and the luna- 
tie walked back to the inn, where he found the of- 
ficer still fast asleep. He awoke him, and they 
sat down to breakfast together. 

‘** You are a lazy fellow, to be sleeping all day; 
I have had a long walk this morning,’ said the 
lunatic. 

“* Indeed!’ said the officer; ‘I should like to 
take a walk myself, after breakfast; perhaps you 
will go with me ?’ 

‘“* The lunatic assented ; and after breakfast they 
set out, the officer leading the way toward the asy- 
lum, intending to deliver his charge; but it never 
occurred to him to see whether his order was safe. 

“When they got within sight of the asylum, the 
lunatic exclaimed : 

“** What a fine house that is!’ 

“* Yes,’ said the officer; ‘I should like to see the 
inside of it.’ 

“*So should I!’ replied the lunatic. 

“Well, I daresay they will let us go through 
it: I will ask,’ was the response. 

“They went to the door; the officer rang the 
bell, and the keeper whom the lunatic had previ- 
ously seen made his appearance, with two or three 
assistants. The officer then began to fumble in his 
pockets for the order, when the lunatic produced it, 
and gave it to the keeper, saying: 

‘**' This is the man I spoke to you about. You 
will take care of him; shave his head, and put a 
strait-waistcoat on him!’ 

“The men immediately laid hands on the poor 
officer, who vociferated loudly that the other was 
the madman, and he the officer; but as this only 
confirmed the story previously: told by the lunatic, 
it did not at all tend to procure his liberation. He 
was taken away, and became so indignantly furious 
that the strait-waistcoat was speedily put upon him, 
and his head was shaved secundem artem. 

“Meanwhile the lunatic walked deliberately 
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back to the inn, paid the reckoning, and set out on 
his journey homeward. The good people in the 
country were of course surprised on seeing the 
wrong man return. They were afraid that the lu- 
natic, in a fit of frenzy, had murdered the officer; 
and they asked him, with much trepidation, what 
he had done with Mr. Stevenson, which was the 
officer’s name. 

“* Done with him!’ said the lunatic, ‘why, I 
left him at the asylum, as mad as a March hare!’ 

“ And this was not far from the truth; for the 
wits of the officer were well-nigh upset, by his un- 
expected detention and subsequent treatment. 

“Further inquiry was forthwith made by his 
neighbors, and it was ascertained that the man was 
actually in the asylum. <A magistrate’s order was 


produced for his liberation, and he returned home 
with a handkerchief tied round his head, instead of 
the covering which nature had bestowed upon it. 
The unfortunate officer has been the standing joke 
of the neighborhood ever since.” 


Amipst the many sad things that one must see 
and feel as he journeys through what good old John 
Bunyan calls this “‘ wilderness world,” it is good, 
now and then, to laugh. ‘ Laughter,” says poor 
Hood—({and who had more cause, at times, to be 
sad than he ?)—‘ is a divine faculty. It is one of 
the few, nay, the only redeeming grace in that thun- 
dering old profligate, Jupiter, that he ‘sometimes 
laughs.’ He is saved from the condemnation of 
all respectable people by the amenity of an occa- 
sional broad grin.” 

“*T Jove a hearty laugh,” says a pleasant Ameri- 
can magazinist. ‘I love to hear a hearty laugh, 
above all other sounds. It is the music of the 
heart; the thrills of those chords which vibrate 
from no bad touch ; the language Heaven has given 
us to carry on the exchange of sincere and disinter- 
ested sympathies.” Herein we differ from the 
brutes. Animals don't laugh. 


We don’t know when we have met with a more 
amusing series of Little Annoyances (which are 
oftentimes more vexatious, and almost harder to 
bear than greater troubles), than in the following 
sketch : 

“‘T went into my barber's this morning with my 
temper soured by letters from the attorneys of five 
different bankrupt creditors at the Southwest— 
postage unpaid, of course—oh, yes; bankrupts 
don’t pay postage on letters to their dupes—oh, 
no! I was vexed, too, at a painter who had been 
paid in advance to paint me a new sign; but he must 
go a-sailing in the Bay on Sunday and get drown- 
ed—just as like as not on my money; any how, he 
died, and made no sign. 

“T was in an awful hurry, for I had to raise 
money to take up a note, and was ‘ short’ full one- 
half. There was a young sprig in the barber's 
chair, who had passed me, and got into the shop 
about half a yard before me, by acting as if he 
wanted to speak to a man who was ahead of me— 
a contemptible trick ! 

‘Well, Sir, there he sat, feeling of his chin after 
every round of the razor, and ‘ asking for more,’ 
till his sparce beard was close-reaped into the mid- 
dle of the next week; reading the whole time the 
only paper that I ever do read, which he continued 
to do all the while the man was curling his hair and 
whiskers, evidently just to spite me! It was an 
hour before I got away from the barber's; and 





then the friend who would have loaned me five 
hundred dollars in my strait, had taken the morn- 
ing cars for Newark. 

“ After attending to some necessary business at 
the store, I sallied out for a ‘shin’-dy in Wall 
Street, for the times were very hard. It was not far 
from three o’clock, and the day was of the ‘ nasti- 
est’ August kind—hot as melted lead-—-muggy and 
sticky. Every body was ‘short to-day,’ although 
each one ‘could have done it yesterday, if I had 
called,’ which struck me as very curious, I had on 
a pair of new boots, which my boot-maker, for the 
first time in fifteen years, had made too small. How 
they did bite at the heels, blistered as they were 
from slipping up and down in them! My neck- 
stock was constantly twitching around ‘’hind-side 
before,’ and I couldn’t keep my shirt down behind. 
It kept crawling up, and finally rolled into an in, 
accessible lump, saturated with perspiration, and 
rested in the small of my back: This annoyed me 
almost as much as a flea—the first I had felt this 
summer—that was nipping me at his leisure, in a 
secure position which he had taken up between my 
shoulders. 

“ At this interesting juncture I was seized by the 
button by perhaps the most perfect specimen of a 
bore to be found in the city, large as it is, and 
plenty as they are; not one of your big pod-auger 
sort, but a fellow that twists a gimlet into you with 
his right hand, while he detains you by the button 
with his left, taking it out now and then, when he 
thinks it is going rather hard, and forthwith in- 
serting it in another place. He was telling me, in 
a loud voice, of a shabby trick that had lately been 
served him by a man who had just passed us, and 
what he had that morning said to him: 

“«* Sir!’ (said I) ‘you are a liar and a scoun. 
drel !’ 

‘“*T could see, as passers-by turned round to look 
at us, that they thought he was addressing this 
complimentary remark to me! I don’t wonder, 
either, that they should have thought so, for my 
face must have been a good deal inflamed with im- 
patient endurance. 

“‘ Well, when I could stand it no ionger, I broke 
away, to drop in upon the only friend whom I 
thought could and would ‘help me out;’ and— 
what do you think ?—he had just ‘lent every dollar 
he had to Mr, —— (the very man whom my but- 
ton-holder had been serving up to me in parcels), 
—his ‘ particular friend !’ 

“ As I came out of his office, the clock struck 
three! I went home, more annoyed, more vexed, 
than I remember ever to have been before in my 
life. 

“I was now wrought up to the highest pitch. 
I went straight to my bedroom, and after a long 
search, I found the little black rascal that had 
covered my back and shoulders with thick oblong 
welts of blotches; and was glancing at the demo- 
niacal revenge depicted in my countenance when 
I passed by the looking-glass, rolling my prisoner 
as ‘a sweet morsel’ of revenge between my thumb 
and finger, when the door-bell rang, and the girl 
came to say that ‘a gentleman wanted to see me.’ 

“I stepped below, with something of exultation 
in my manner, and in the hall found the bank 
notary. He handed me a protest and walked out, 
and when he had gone, I said to him: ‘ You and 
your bank may go to thunder! I'd rather have 
the pleasure of torturing this little torment to death, 
than to have my paid note in my pocket!’ 
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“After manipulating my victim with due econ- 
omy of enjoyment, I thought I’d see how he bore 
it. Now, would you believe it? it wasn’t the flea 
after all! It was only a little bit of black lint that 
had worn off from the lower side of my stock !” 

This, to the complainant, was “the last hair 
that broke the camel’s back !” 


Tue subjoined beautiful domestic picture is from 
the pen of Mr, William Gilmore Simms, the dis- 
tinguished Southern poet and novelist : 

* My little girl sleeps on my arm all night, 

And seldom stirs, save when with playful wile 

I bid her rise and press her lips to mine, 

Which in her sleep she does. And sometimes then, 

Half muttered in her slumbers, she affirms 

Her love for me is boundless. And I take 

The little bud and close her in my arms; 

Assure her by my action—for my lips 

Yield me no utterance then—that in my heart 

She is the treasured jewel. Tenderly, 

Hour after hour, without desire of sleep, 

I watch above that large amount of hope, 

Until the stars wane, and the yellow moon 

Walks forth into the night.” 


A nweGRo preacher recently, in Virginia, refer- 
ring, if’a desultory and characteristic discourse, to 
the day of judgment, said, with great earnestness 
and fervor : 

“ Bredren and sistern!—in dat day de Lorp 
shall. diwide de sheep from de goats; and bress de 
Lorp, he knows which wears de wool !” 


Ir is seldom that one sees a more forcible in- 
stance of the “‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties,” than is recorded in the following sketch 
of a verdant Connecticut youth’s first voyage in a 
steamboat : 

“ His curiosity was unbounded. He examined 
here, and he scrutinized there; he wormed from 
the engineer a compulsory lecture on the steam- 
engine, and mechanics in general; and from the 
fireman an essay on the power of ‘ white heat,’ 
and the average cOnsumption of pine cord-wood, 
etc, 

“ At length his ‘inquiring mind’ was checked in 
its investigations. He had mounted to the wheel- 
hoyge, and was asking the pilot, 

“What you doin’ that for, Mister ?—what good 
does it do?” 

‘*He was here observed by the captain, who 
said, in a gruff voice: 

“*Go away from there! Don’t you see the 
sign— No talking to the man at the hellum?’ Go 
*way!’ 

“*Oh, certing—ye-es; but I ondly wanted to 
know—’ 

“¢ Well, you do know now that you can’t talk 
to him—so just go away!’ 

“With unwitting willingness the verdant youth 
came down; and as it was soon dark, he presently 
went below; but four or five times before he ‘ turn- 
ed in,’ he was on deck and near the wheel-house, 
eying it with a thoughtful curiosity ; but, with the 
captain's rebuff still in his ears, venturing to ask 
no question. 

“In the first gray of the morning he was up and 
out on deck; and after some hesitation, perceiving 
nobody near save the pilot, who was turning the 
wheel as when he had last seen him, he asked his 
suppressed question in an oblique style, somewhat 
characteristic of his region : 





“*Wal—goin’ it yet, ha? Been at it all night, 
ba? A-screwin’ on her up, ha?’” 

What vague ideas of “screwin’ up” a boat to 
make her “ go ahead,” must have bothered the poor 
fellow's brain during the night! 


DEAcon JOHNSON was very much given to find- 
ing fault with his minister. The Deacon said it was 
aviry easy thing to preach a sermon, and he should 
like very well to show the people how well he could 


| perform that service, though he had no book learn- 
| ing, and had never preached in his life. One Sun- 


day morning the minister was taken suddenly ill, 
and sending for Mr. Johnson, requested him, as a 
special favor, to conduct the public services of the 
day. Delighted that the time had at last arrived 
for him to exercise his gifts, he hastened home to 
make what little preparation he could for the grand 
display. He was at the church, and in the dest-, 
when the cold chills began to come over him; it 
was too late, however, to retreat. He rose to give 
out a hymn, and commenced by saying, “ Our pas- 
tor is detained by sickness, let us sing to his praise 
the nineteenth Psalm.” The evident amusement 
of the people increased his agitation, and he finish- 
ed reading the Psalm, saying, “ Please to sing five 
verses, omitting the last line of each verse!” At 
length he came to the sermon: he aunounced his 
text; he read it once; he read it again; but the 
more he sought for something to say, the less could 
he find. He looked down at the people, and the 
people looked up at him. Matters were growing 
desperate ; something must be done, Mortified and 
humbled by the result of his experiment, he at 
length cried out, “ Brethren, if any of you think 
it is an easy thing to preach, all I have to say 
is, just come up here and try.” 

The “meeting” was soon dismissed, and the 
minister had no warmer friend and greater ad- 
mirer, after that time, than Deacon Johnson. 

But greater men than this rustic deacon have 
been the victims of embarrassment, and their first 
essays at eloquence suddenly blasted at the very 
moment of their promised development. Many a 
verdant Congressman, fresh from his constituents, 
has found the floor of the national bear-garden 
quite a different theatre for the display of his abil- 
ities from the tavern or the store up-country, where 
he has been wont to hold forth to his admiring 
friends. Mr. Collier, who became one of the lead- 
ers in the Lower House, was taken all aback when 
he was first on his legs in that hall. He rose and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker.” 

“The gentleman from New York,” said the 
Speaker. 

It began to grow dark in front of the rising 
member, but he managed to exclaim again, ‘‘ Mr. 
Speaker.” 

“The gentleman from: New York,” said the 
Speaker. 

By this time attention was arrested, and the sud- 
den silence was even more confounding than the up- 
roar in which he hadrisen. Once more he cried out, 
and now on the verge of despair, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker.” 

“The gentleman from New York,” said the 
Speaker, with the faintest smile of compassion on 
his face. " 

But no words came to bear the thoughts of the 
embarrassed member, and turning to a friend sit- 
ting next to him, he burst forth, 

“T say, Ellsworth, do you know where I can 
charter a knot-hole for a fortnight?” 
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That was his maiden speech. His next was a 
decided hit, and he speedily rose to the front rank 
of speakers in the House. 


Here is a song that is vastly popular in Old 
England. The ideas in verses seventh and eighth 
are also in the “ Persones Tale” of Chaucer, and in 
the Commentary on the Holy Bible by Matthew 
Henry. ‘The sentiment is as good as the melody : 

“YE SEXES GIVE EAR TO MY FANCY. 
Ye sexes give ear to my fancy; 
In the praise of g6od women I sing: 
It is not of Doll, Kate, nor Nancy, 
The mate of a clown, nor a king. 
“Old Adam, when he was created, 
Was lord of the universe round ; 
But his happiness was not completed, 
Until that a help-mate was found. 
“Tie had all things for food that was wanting, 
Which give us content in this life ; 
He had horses and foxes for hunting, 
Which many love more than a wife. 
“He'd a garden so planted by Nature, 
As man can’t produce in this life ; 
But yet the all-wise, great Creator 
Saw still that he wanted a wife. 
“Old Adam was laid in a slumber, 
And there he lost part of his side: 
And when he awoke, in great wonder, 
He beheld his most beautiful bride. 
“With transport he gazed all on her: 
His happiness then was complete, 
And he blessed the bountiful Donor, 
Who on him bestowed a mate. 
“She was not took out of his head, 
To reign or triumph o'er man; 
She was not took out of his feet, 
By man to be trampled upon. 
“But she was took out of his side, 
His equal and partner to be: 
Though they are united in one, 
Still the man is the top of the tree. 
* Then let not the fair be despised 
By man, as she’s part of himself; 
For a woman by Adam was prized 
More than the whole world with its pelf. 
“Then man without woman's a beggar, 
Though of the whole world he’s possess'd ; 
And a beggar that has a good woman, 
With more than the world he is bless‘d.” 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to us that the case of 
sharp practice related in the February number is 
not sharper than one recorded as long ago as 1781, 
in the London Chronicle : 

“ An attorney in Dublin, having dined by in- 
vitation with his client several days, pending a 
suit, charged 6s. 8d. for each attendance, which 
was allowed by the Master on taxing costs. In 
return for this, the client furnished the master-at- 
torney with a bill for his eating and drinking; 
which the attorney refusing to pay, the client 
brought his action and recovered the amoufit of his 
charge. But he did not long exult in his victory ; 
for, in a few days after, the attorney lodged an in- 
formation against him before Commissioners of 
Excise, for retailing wine without a license; and 
not being able to controvert fact, to avoid an 
increase of costs he submitted, by advice of coun- 
sel, to pay the penalty, & great part of which went 
to the attorney as informer.” 


Tue importance of one vote is illustrated in 
every closely-contested election, but the velue of 


one letter every man is made to feel who writes for 
the press. From the discovery of the art of print. 
ing down to this present, when there is so much 
of it that one sometimes wishes the good old times 
were back again when there were no books, the 
blunders of the types have been the most provok- 
ing experiences to the author, and perplexing or 
amusing to the reader. No book # in the world has 
been so often printed, none has suffered so much in 
printing, as the Bible. ‘‘ The vinegar Bible” is so 
called from the misprint of the title to the twentieth 
chapter of Luke; ‘the Parable of the Vineyard” 
was printed “the Parable of the Vinegar.” It 
was printed in 1717, in England. The Stationer’s 
Company, having a monopoly of the Bible printing 
business, were mulcted in a ruinous fine for issuing 
an edition in which the not was left out of the 
seventh commandment! 

But even worse than that, was the fate of a poor 
woman. She was the wife of a printer, and had 
knowledge of the business enough, and mischief 
too, to enter his office after the types were all ready 
to print an edition of the Bible, and taking out the 
word Lord from Genesis iii. 16, and putting in its 
place the word fvol, she destroyed the sentence of 
subjection to her husband pronounced 1 Eve, 
so that instead of reading “he shall be thy lord,” 
the passage appeared “he shall be thy fool.” The 
poor woman actually paid for her folly by the for- 
feit of her life. But some copies of that edition 
have been bought by collectors at a very high 
price. 

One of our own Bible societies committed the 
most amusing of all Scriptural blunders in print- 
ing an edition in which the 27th verse of Galatians 
fourth is murdered. The Apostle says, “ For the 
desolate hath many more children than she which 
hath an husband ;’ which the printers made to 
read, “than she which hath an hundred.” Some 
copies of that edition are abroad, but great pains 
were taken to get them all in. 

We sympathize with the author who received 
the last sheet of his elegantly, printed book, and 
was shocked to find that where he had written 
Pope Gregory, the types had made him say Tom 
Gregory! But it was not too late. He was just 
in time to correct it, and carefully putting the 
Pope in the margin, that the printers might be 
sure to get it right, he thought no more of it till 
the bound volume was in hand, with the error rec- 
tified from Tom Gregory into Pope Tom Gregory. 


Twat truth is always better than falsehood has 
an illustration in the counsel given by Sir Henry 
Wotton, to a friend who asked his advice on going 
abroad as an embassador. Sir Henry said, ‘To 
be in safety yourself and serviceable to your coun- 
try, ever speak the truth; for you shall never be 
believed, and your adversaries will always be on 
the wrong tr: 

Tue well-known lines on “tweedle-dum und 
tweedle-dee” are quoted in the Encyclopwdia Brit- 
tannica, and are said to have been written by Swift. 
They were suggested by a feud among the friends 
of two rival musicians, and in their connection 
read: 

“Some say, that Signior Bononcini 
Compared to Handel's a mere ninny; 
Others aver, that to him Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle: 
Strange! all this difference should be, 





*Twixt Tweedle-pum and Tweedle-pzr!” 
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Literary 

The World a Work-shop; or the Physical Rela- 
tionship of Man to the Earth, by Toomas Ewsank. 
(Published by Appleton and Co.) In proposing 
an exclusive theory of man’s destiny, the author 
of this volume has met with no better success than 
the troops ci metaphysicians who have attempted 
to solve an infinite problem by finite means, and 
have “found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
Mr. Ewbank’s method, however, is precisely the 
reverse of theirs. Instead of speculating on the 
spiritual capacities and functions of human nature 
—striving to penetrate the depths of the “inner 
consciousness”—and reasoning from the endow- 
ments and aspirations of the soul to the character 
of its destiny, he plants himself in the bosom of 
the material universe, considers its wonderful 
adaptation to the bones and muscles of the human 
frame, and thence derives his conclusions as to 
the purpose of the Almighty in the creation of 
man. As the result of his inquiries, he announces 
that physical industry is the true destiny of the 
race, The living swarms that people the earth 
are all workers in matter. Our planet is arranged 
with express reference to this purpose. The earth 
was intended for a manufactory, and its inhabit- 
ants for manufacturers. This is shown, according 
to the author, by the materials of the earth being 
made amenable to human power. Its interior 


fires.and forces, which have usually been regarded 
‘with ‘$ugh superstitious dread, supply him with 
minerals @ssential to his use. The same design 
is indicated by the alternation of strata in the 


structure of the earth. In fact, the whole consti- 
tution of the universe is to the writer but one 
grand argument in support of his theory. It ex- 
hibits nothing to encourage the absorption of life 
in spiritual thought. The mind is to exercise its 
activity, not on itself, but on material objects. It 
is not the mission of man to become a spectral re- 
cluse, dozing away his life over legends and relics 
—limiting his views of the world, like an oyster, 
to his cell—leaving the earth to grow up a jungle, 
and his thews and sinews to wither for want of 
employment. He is to be no dreamer within 
doors, but an active and vigorous worker without, 
devoting the energies of his nature to the manip- 
ulation of matter. Such is a brief outline of Mr. 
Ewbunk’s view of the destiny of man. It shows 
the enthusiasm of the mechanician, wishing to ab- 
sorb the comprehensive endowments of the human 
microcosm in his own limited sphere. But it is 
not to be concealed, that man is born for contem- 
plation and emotion no less than for action. This 
our author fails to perceive. Regarding the ca- 
pacities of the race merely on the practical side, 
he ignores the infinite realms of poetry, religion, 
science, ideal beauty, and goodness, for which man 
is no less adapted by the organization of his na- 
ture, than he is to subdue and cultivate the earth. 
This is the radical defect of Mr. Ewbank’s book ; 
and, on this account, it will produce a less favor- 
able impression on intelligent readers than if it 
had been less exclusive in its pretensions, Con- 
sidered merely as a panegyric on mechanical in- 
dustry, it may be perused with no small profit and 
pleasure. It abounds in ingenions and striking 
views, illustrative of the adaptation of the uni- 
verse to human powers, and of the vast resources 
in the bosom of nature for the employment and 





Patires. 


reward of her favorite offspring. As a tribute to 
the dignity of labor, it is surpassed by few, if any, 
recent works, and can scarcely be read without 
fresh admiration of the beneficence of the Creator 
in the constitution of the world. 

A new story by the highly-gifted authoress of 
“Mary Barton,” entitled North and South, is re- 
printed by Harper and Brothers. It is equally 
remarkable with that admirable fiction for its keen 
penetration of character and motives, its fine touches 
of humanity, its comprehensive and genial sympa- 
thies, and the combined terseness and grace of its 
style. The incidents are drawn from the common 
social life of England, and are described with such 
exquisite naturalness as to produce an ineffaceable 
impression of reality. A great diversity of char- 
acter is introduced in the progress of the story, 
forming effective contrasts in the picture, and sus- 
taining an intensity of interest until the final crisis. 
Such a succession of vivid home-like scenes as form 
the substance of this volume, is rarely enjoyed in 
works of fiction, and they derive an additional 
charm from the unaffected and expressive diction 
in which the narrative is clothed. English liter- 
ature can boast of no living female prose writer 
who commands a style of such blended sweetness 
and strength as the author of ‘“‘ Mary Barton.” 

A Journey through Kansas, with Sketches of Ne- 
braska, by C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason. 
(Published by Moore and Co., Cincinnati.) A 
graphic record is here given of a tour made in the 
autumn of 1854, with a view to exploring the re- 
sources of the vast territories beyond the Missouri. 
The region visited by the travelers has been but 
imperfectly described, and their volume according- 
ly contains a mass of details which had not before 
been spread before the public. Many amusing in- 
‘eidents are related of prairie life, showing the en- 
terprise and zeal of the pioneers, and the whimsical 
methods to which they are often obliged to resort 
for the support of their daily existence. The de- 
scription of Indian manners and habits with which 
the volume abounds are not only fresh and lively, 
but are valuable as the testimony of credible eye- 
witnesses to aboriginal character. The authors 
write with admiration of the capabilities of the 
hew territories, and with wise hopefulness in regard 
to their future development. 

Poems by Wiit1am Winter. (Published by 
George W. Briggs and Co.) This volume is the 
first venture of a juvenile poet, and therefore may 
claim protection from rough critical handling. It 
indicates a maturity of thought beyond the years 
of the writer, and in many passages a considerable 
mastery of poetical language and imagery. The 
faults of inexperience are sufficiently frequent to 
betray the origin of the poems, but not so glaring 
as to forbid the promise of future excellence. 

Literary Fables of Yriarte, translated from the 
Spanish by Grorer H. Devereaux. (Published 
by Ticknor and Fields.) Yriarte is indebted 
for his position in Spanish literature almost ex- 
clusively to his fables. His dramatic productions, 
though popular in their day, present no features 
of permanent interest. The fables, however, which 
are here translated by an accomplished amateur 
scholar of Massachusetts, have the merit of orig- 
inality, terseness of expression, and admirable 
moral purpose. They aim at the correction of the 
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faults and follies 0 men of learning—a novel ap- 
plication of the fable—and a design, certainly, of 
which the execution can not be regarded as a sine- 
cure. The translator has performed his task with 
a degree of success that could scarcely have been 
anticipated, considering its intrinsic difficulties. 
He has followed, to a great extent, the peculiar 
measures of the original, which presents an end- 
less variety of style and construction, reproducing 
them in nervous, elegant, and expressive Engli-h. 
His volume is well entitled to a place at the side 
of the favorite inventions of Zsop and Lafontaine. 

An original novel, entitled /nez: a Tale of the 
Alamo, is published by Harper and Brothers, em- 
bodying the incidents of a romantic life in Texas, 
and illustrating the influence of the Catholic priest- 
hood on the social and domestic relations. It is a 
story of deep passion, and written in a style of un- 
common vividness and beauty, though not without 
an occasional careless expression. Harper and 
Brothers have issued an edition of Avillion and 
other Tales, by the popular author of ‘ Olive,” 
“The Head of the Family,” and other admirable 
works of fiction. The principal story in this vol- 
ume is a weird, imaginative creation of singular 
power, which Poe might have written in his most 
lucid intervals, showing equal intensity of concep- 
tion and mastery of language. The remainder of 
the volume consists of a great variety of attractive 
tales, forming the most fascinating miscellaneous 
collection of fictitious composition that has been 
given to the public for a long time. 

Ups and Downs; or Silver Lake Sketches, by 
Cousty Crcity. (Published by J. C. Derby.) 
The anonymous writer of these stories has ac- 
quired an enviable reputation by her previous 
publications of a similar class. They are remark- 
able for the ease and truthfulness of their descrip- 
tions, their acute discrimination of character, and 


their high moral aims, The grace and animation, 


of the diction is in admirable keeping with the 
pure and noble sentiments which the volume in- 
culcates, 

Sermons, chiefly Practical, by Taz Senror Mix- 
isTeR of the West Church in Boston. (Ticknor 
and Fields.) In these discourses we have an ex- 
ample of how much may be effected in the depart- 
ment of pulpit instruction by simple earnestness 
of conviction, devout energy of feeling, and aftec- 
tionate tenderness of appeal, without the aid of 
artificial rhetoric, profound reasoning, or brilliant 
illustration. They are the sincere expression of 
a pure and pious mind. They bring us into the 
presence of a good man rather than of an accom- 
plished orator. Filled with persuasive exhorta- 
tions to duty, they exhibit no trace of the formal- 
ity of the schools, but echo with the natural elo- 
quence which flows from glowing sympathies and 
a high religious purpose. from dogmatical 
subtleties, they breathe the spirit of Christian de- 
votion, with no admixture of sectarian zeal. Al- 
though the name of the author is only officially 
designated on the title-page, few readers will need 
to be informed that he is the Rev. Dr, Charles 
Lowell, the venerated father of the distinguished 


American poet. 

Chemical Atlas, by Epwarp L, Youmans (pub- 
lished by Appleton and Co.), is an ingenious and 
convenient apparatus for presenting the first prin- 

ocular inspection, The au- 
its construction by noticing the 
defects of the abstract method by which the sci- 


ence is usually taught in books. Laboring under 
partial blindness, while pursuing his own studies 

he became deeply impressed with the importance 
of visual demonstration, in obtaining a knowledge 
of physical phenomena. He has, accordingly, in- 
vented a system of colored diagrams, representing 
the properties and relations of chemical agents, by 
which, once understood, they are almost indelibly 
imprinted on the memory. These diagrams are 
accompanied by lucid explanatory remarks, clothed 
in a style of simple elegance, and every way adapt- 
ed to furnish the student with clear and accurate 
information. We do not hesitate to say that no 
method has come under our notice by which the 
beginner in chemistry can be so effectually and so 
agreeably initiated into the rudiments of the sci- 
ence as by the process made use of in this vol- 
ume. 

A new volume of Harper’s Story Books, by Jacon 
Assort, entitled Willie, describes the history of a 
young country lad, whose sterling honesty, kind- 
ness, and common sense made him the means of 
rescuing his parents from ruin, to the verge of 
which they had been brought by the intemperance 
and consequent thriftlessness of the father. Willie, 
the little hero of the story, is thrown upon his own 
resources at an early age; he always has his wits 
about him; does the right thing at the right time ; 
shows a discretion uncommon at his years, though 
he does not cease to be a boy; and at length be- 
comes the sole reliance of the family when destruc- 
tion stares them in the face. The tale is one of 
great interest throughout, both to old agi@yyoung, 
graphically describing familiar sceneg Im village 
life, and presenting an impressive and not over- 
charged picture of the disastrous influence of 
‘liquor-stores” on a rural population. 

Lilies and Violets, by Rosauie BE (published 
by J. C. Derby}, is a collection of thoughts, in 
prose and verse, on the “true graces of maiden- 
hood,” compiled from a variety of eminent writers, 
with introductory notices by the editress. A ju- 
dicious taste is shown in the selections—more so 
than in the original portions—which are written 
in a style of too gaudy splendor for everyday 
earthly uses. The work is brought out with the 
adornments of dainty typography, and, as a vol- 
ume of “elegant extracts.” may be recommended 
to those who have a passion for choice-culled bou- 
quets of literature. 

Manual of Sacred History, by Joun Henry 
Kurtz, translated from the German by CuarLes 
F, Scuarrrer. (Published by Lindsay and 
Blakiston.) The author of this volume is an emi- 
nent theologian of the school of Tholuck, a native 
of Germany, and now a professor in a Russian 
university in Livonia. It aims to unfold the es- 
sential idea of the relations between God and man, 
in connection with the incidents recorded in the 
Biblical narratives. Following the chronological 
order of the Old and New Testaments, it presents 
an instructive comment on the facts of sacred his- 
tory. Profound in thought, vigorous in style, and 
thoroughly Christian in spirit, the student of the- 
ology will find it a suggestive and valuable guide, 
al he can not be expected in every case to 
accord with its conclusions. The translation has 
evidently been made with conscientious accuracy, 
and has succeeded to a remarkable degree in re- 
producing the spirit of the original. We regard 
it as an important and seasonable aid to the un- 





derstanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
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THackERAyY’s “ Newcomes” furnishes a text for 
some of the most genial and appreciative criticism 
of the day. The Edinburgh Review greets the 
good Colonel with unwonted cordiality. “We 
could almost fancy,” says the reviewer, “that in 
the scorn of genius for that accusation that pro- 
nounced him unable to manage the ideal, Mr. 
Thackeray has showered a glory of manliness upon 
the inhabitants of this lower world. There has 
never been a nobler sketch than that of the Col- 
onel. The innocent heart and simple honor of this 
old man, and his horror of all falsehood and im- 
purity, are enough to cover a multitude of Mr. 
Thackeray’s sins. We can understand how every 
individual in the story or out of it rejoices to gain 
the acquaintance of Thomas Newcome. The key- 
note of the story is struck high and sweet in his 
character, which is at once so lofty and so child- 
like. We think the great mass of his readers will 
bear us out in our opinion, that the Newcomes is 
not only the most agreeable story but the cleverest 
book which Mr. Thackeray has yet contributed 
for the amusement and edification of the admiring 
public.” The clever critic of the London Leader 
thus discourses of the work, in phrases as dainty 
as those of the author himself, which we commend 
to the consideration of those who perversely refuse 
to read the story as it appears, and persist in wait- 
ing for its completion so that they can swallow it 
whole: “‘ Let us say a word about the Newcomes, 
The story lingers, and loses itself willingly in those 
by-paths of humor and sentiment which are worth 
all the beaten tracks of all the most exciting novels 
in the world, To enjoy Thackeray demands the 
palate of a dégustateur, not the gross appetite of a 
novel reader, ravenous for plot and incident. To 
drain a number of the Newcomes at a draught is to 
drink Lafitte or Clos-Vougeot in pewter, and to in- 
sult your host by swallowing what you are expect- 
ed to sip, and pouring down your mouth what you 
should first taste with the breath of your nostrils. 
Thackeray's stories, we say, are to be sipped like 
the finest and rarest wine; and it is neither to his 
praise nor to his shame, but simply to his liking, 
to invite none but the epicures of life’s various feast 
of joys and sorrows to his select table. Only those 
who have shed their illusions and passed through 
a premature cynicism into a larger and more com- 
plete philosophy of life—less bitter and more com- 
passionate, less trustful and more sympathetic, 
saddened rather than sad, and smiling genially 
through unshed tears at human weakness and hu- 
man vanity—only those can feel the subtle charm 
of a humorist like Thackeray.” 

The new volume of Miss SrreckLann’s Life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, meets with the same cordial 
reception that has been accorded to the previous 
volumes, We hazard nothing in predicting that 
this work will set at rest the vexed question as to 
the character of the unfortunate Mary.—Two live- 
ly volumes by Mr. Hvc, descriptive of China and 
the Chinese, form a welcome addition to our ac- 
cumulating stores of information respecting the 
Flowery Land and its inhabitants. — Professor 
Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Empire is oppor- 
tune. It is not a little remarkable that our lan- 
guage has been destitute of even a respectable his- 
tory of the rise and fall of the Turkish State. 
This is the more to be wondered at, because Von 
Hammer's able and elaborate work furnishes an 
abundant collection of material, drawn with true 
Teutonic labor from the abundant sources furnished 





by the Oriental writers. For the history of the 
Ottomans down to the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, 
nothing was required beyond an artistic elabora- 
tion of these material, The subsequent history is so 
connected with that of Europe, that he who should 
undertake to write it need be at no loss for his au- 
thorities. Mr. Creasy’s work loses nothing of its 
value from its large indebtedness to Von Hammer. 
The war has given occasion to books upon Rus- 
sia almost without number. For the most part they 
are mere party pamphlets, through which one may 
grope his way without gaining a particle of new 
information. The truth is, we know nothing, or 
next to nothing, about Russia or the Russians. No 
traveler who has visited the country has possessed 
the first requisite to understanding a people, an ac- 
quaintance with their language. Kohl has indeed 
furnished a brilliant picture of St. Petersburg; and 
Schnitzler gives a laborious detail of such portions 
of the statistics of the country as are accessible. 
Custine is more intent upon displaying his own 
epigrammatic talent than upon delineating the 
phases of Sclavonic character. We know some- 
thing of the Russian court, a little more of the 
worst side of the police, and a little less of the army ; 
but of the modes of life and thought of the great 
masses of the population we are as ignorant as of 
the inhabitants of the moons of Jupiter. The Rus- 
sians do not themselves describe them, and nobody 
else can. In such a dearth of Russian pictures of 
the Russians, let us make much of a very clever 
book by TourGHENTEF, entitled Zapitski Okhotnika, 
that is, ‘A Hunter’s Journal.” We know it only 
in the French version of M. Charriére. It would 
be too much to hope that we may have a transla- 
tion directly from the original ; but we would com- 
mend the French version to the attention of some of 
our translators who are casting about for a subject. 
Barnvum’s Autobiography furnishes a subject for 
some sharp paragraphs in*the London journals. 
The Literary Gazette is very mild in its strictures. 
It delicately hints that the ‘‘ business adventures” 
of the renowned showman seem “ repulsive to fas- 
tidious tastes and scrupulous consciences ;” adding 
the comforting assurance that the “ Prince of Hum- 
bugs” deserves the success which he has obtained, 
though many would scruple to use the means em- 
ployed by him. We can hardly take for a com- 
pliment the astute discovery that the book gives 
an “insight into American life and character.” 
The Critic, a journal of amazing pretensions and 
slight merits, moralizes in an edifying strain. It 
makes the sapient discovery that the great aim of 
Barnum was to make money,;"and that “ truth was 
as nothing in his calculations ;” but consoles itself 
by the belief that it will “do something toward 
preventing other men from following his example.” 
This good has been accomplished by disclosing the 
secrets of the trade, and thus “‘ rendering the busi- 
ness of the charletan not so very easy to its future pro- 
fessors.” The grave Examiner pours out good hearty 
indignation upon the devoted head of the luckless 
showman, “If one word would express our full 
contempt,” it says, ‘for this disreputable book, one 
word would be sufficient notice of it. Its dullness, 
its conceited coarseness, and the disgusting way in 
which it puts cant about the Bible face to face with 
a glorying in shameless frauds upon the public, 
have astonished us.” We shall await with some 
impatience the reception which will be given across 
the water to that other disgusting book of personal 
confessions by the companion of :’anny Elisler. 
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Foshions for Pare). 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broviz, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voict 


from actual articles of Costume. 


Figures 1 anp 2.—Promenape Costume ANp CurLp’s Dress. 


ELIEVING that we could not offer a report 
more acceptable, we designedly forestall the 
season somewhat, presenting to our readers a style 
of over garments which properly befits a period 


of the year a little later than the wild and stormy 
month of March, It is a style which awaits only 
the incoming of the milder portion of the spring to 
be received with the favor which its elegance de- 
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mands. The Tavma, which we select for illustra- | of black velvet are generally trimmed with gui- 
tion, from many others almost equally worthy of | pure laces. We saw one fashioned of taffeta, 
presentation, may be fashioned of taffeta of any | the construction of which much pleased us, as it 
desirable shade. Every lady of taste will, of | adjusted itself so well to th@sfullness of the skirts, 
course, in selecting the color, have special refer- | The back seams were continued, from the waist in 
ence to that which accords best with her com- | the basque, by a fold of the material, very similar 
plexion. The upper portion of the Talma, it will | to the style of a gentleman’s coat-skirt—a button 
be observed, adjusts itself closely to the figure. | being placed at the head of the fold. This simple 
From the shoulder to within a fourth of its depth | arrangement, by permitting the basque to expand 
to the elbow it is slashed and cross-laced, with a | with the fullness of the underskirt, prevented the 
silk cord terminating in tassels. From about the unpleasant rising up, or the too loose drooping of 
level of the bend of the arm, a frill gathered into | this portion of dress, which we too often have no- 
box-plaits of ample fullness sweeps gracefully | ticed in ill-adjusted basques—when the under- 
around the figure, just cov ering the upper ex- dress was not adapted to the fullness of the upper 
tremity of another frill similar in all respec’s, only | | portion of apparel. 
that it is about one-third deeper than the one Tue Curvv’s Dress is made of maroon silk 
above it. These two frills are gracefully looped | velv et. The sleeves cut in lozenge-shaped open- 
up at the inner bend of the arm. Besides the | ings, which permit the delicately-wrought under- 
larger freedom thus allowed for the wrist, this | sleeves to appear through the interstices. At the 
adds greatly to the gracefulness of the outline of | juncture of the points which form thesé diamond- 
the garment. This Talma is ornamented with | spaces are set highly-ornamented buttons. The 
embroidery. | breast is open, and arranged so that the needle- 
| worked linen falls over the revers of the jacket. 
| The belt and pantaloons are likewise of velvet, all 
embroidered to match. 


Figure 3.—Bonnet. 


The styles of Dresses generally appear to have 
undergone no especial change. We are, indeed, 
gratified to observe the rapid emancipation from 
the tyrannous rule of Parisian fashions, from which | 
formerly no appeal was permitted, so long as a | 


Figure 4,—CHEMISETTE. 


lady now regards the prevailing mode with some 
degree of respect: the details, to a large extent, 
are entirely optional; and she is perfectly at lib- | 
erty to display her taste and judgment in the selec- 


We present the laces for this dress en suite upon 
a larger scale; they are of needle-wrought em- 
broidered linen. The under-sleeves are arranged 
to permit the transverse embroidery to occupy 


tion of color, material, and the almost entire mode | the centre of each opening upon the sleeve. 
and adornment of her toilet. This freedom from 
constraint, however, entails with it the necessity 
of every lady exerting her taste, and not supinely 
receiving the dicta of the Dressmaker. 

We remark, then, that flounces are as highly in 
favor as heretofore, and may be of any depth or 
number that the wearer may fancy. Sleeves are 
almost as varied in construction as there are va- 
rious tastes in the makers. We notice one that is 
with many a favorite. It consists of two deep 
frills, one overlapping the top of the other. The 
first is set on about 4 inches from the apex of the 
shoulder; above which the sleeve is ornamented 
with a band similar to the trimming round the 
lower edge of the frill. This frill reaches to the 
elbow, just covering the top of another which is 
somewhat deeper, and is similarly trimmed. The 
under-sleeves are perhaps in better taste when 
closed at the wrist, for this season of the year, 
although flowing ones are as much the éon. 

Basques are much in vogue ; those that are made 


, 





Figure 5,—UNDER-SLEEVES. 
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